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VD. CALLAGHAN, CLEVELAND, 
HAS FIFTY BROKERS IN 
HIS AGENCY IN THAT CITY 


Five Years Ago ro He Was General 
Agent of Life Company, Doing 
No Other Insurance 


HANDLES MANY RAILROADS 


Features Auto Finance Business 
Too; Will Open Chicago Of- 
fice on May 1 


W. D. Callaghan of Cleveland, O., who 
was in New York a few days ago prior 
to sailing for Cuba, is attracting about 
as much attention among fire and casu- 
alty executives as any general agent in 
the country because of his many activi- 
ties, and also because until five years 
ago he was exclusively a life insurance 
man. Since that time Callaghan has 
built up one of the largest railroad in- 
surance businesses in the country, is 
handling the insurance of about fifty fi- 
nance companies, has two men traveling 
about the country soliciting automobile 
finance business, and houses in his of- 
fices at 241 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 
about fifty brokers. In addition to this 
he is general agent of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. C. S. Roth, general manager 
of W. D. Callaghan, was formerly in the 
claims department of the Seaboard Air- 
line and is a lawyer. The agency has 
a service office at 76 William street, New 
York, which is managed by L. E. White, 
once assistant insurance commissioner 
Erie Kk. R., and on May 1 will open an 
office in Chicago. From scratch the of- 
fice has built up an annual casualty and 
hre premium income of about $5,000,000 
in five vears, 

Began as a Newspaper Reporter 

Mr. Callaghan started his career on a 
Newspaper owned by his father and un- 
cle in Bellevue, Ohio. He was a reporter 
and handy inan around the newspaper of- 
hee. The father and uncle also had an 
Insurance agency and part of-his duties 
were to deliver policies upon renewal 
and try to collect premiums. He ran 


across a life insurance prospect and that 
led him « utually into becoming a life 
mStrance agent. At the time he was 


making $8 2 week in the newspaper of- 
hee. When he was 20 years old he be- 


came a lite insurance agent, selling $100,- 
4 his first year. Deciding to go to law 
school, he entered the Cleveland Law 
School whicl 


: 1 had classes at night, selling 
Insurance, 


1 the side. After two terms 
he quit tl iw school and entered the 
Insuranc. siness exclusively, becoming 
a tull time agent of the Mutual Life, 
with wh mpany he remained for 
eight years becoming a large personal 
mocwer. ring the war he joined the 

Ten ve ars 


me! ‘go he was appointed gen- 
rm a the Pacific Mutual in 
$3,200,000 agency paying for about 
$3,200,000 ‘ance a year. About five 
(Continued on Page 28) 














PHOENIX 





Assurance Company, Ltd. 


of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities 
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TAKING DOWN 
THE DETOUR SIGN 


Life insurance is taking down the detour signs, both for 
the individual salesman and the Agency Manager. 


Through modern education in salesmanship, the fre- 
quently impassable road to early success for the new Agent 
becomes a straight and safe highway, avoiding the long 
detour which used to be necessary for gaining experience. 
Now he goes straight to satisfactory income-earning. 


Through enlightenment as to the sound financial basis 
of organization success, and scientific recruiting, training, 
and supervising, the Manager’s hitherto frequently impassa- 
ble road to profit becomes a safe and straight highway, and 
he avoids the perilous detour, with its bogs, and boulders, 
and ruts. 


Life insurance is swinging into line with other great 
businesses in the adoption of efficient methods of manage- 
ment and distribution. 





WM. A. LAW, President 
WM. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia 


Independence Square Founded 1847 


























CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
HELD IN WASHINGTON 


Officers, Gen’. . Agents, Managers, 
Honor Men Pose 
With Hoover 


250 ATTEND CONVENTION 


Company’s New Standard Disability 
Provisions Effective 
July 1 


General agents, managers and honor 
roll agents of the Connecticut General 
held their annual conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., this week, with more than 
250 present. While in Washington all 
the members of the conference had their 
pictures taken, posed with President 
‘Hoover, on the steps of the State, War 
and Navy Building. 

W. I. King, vice-president and agency 
manager, presided at all sessions. The 
first speaker was President R. W. Hunt- 
ington, whose address is printed in part 
elsewhere in this paper. He _ touched 
upon the dignity and bigness of the job 
of the agent and looked into the life in- 
surance future. He found the outlook 
for writing the second hundred _ billion 
in less than a decade to be good. 

The discussion of the new disability 
program of the Connecticut General was 
awaited with much interest because of 
the prominence of Vice-President J. M. 
Laird in all the disability developments 
during recent years and particularly in 
connection with the joint actuaries’ com- 
mittee which drafted the standard pro- 
visions and in the thorough study of the 
subject by the committee of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention of which Mr. Laird 
is chairman. Mr. Laird in his remarks, 
however, reserved for a later time an 
announcement of the details of the Con- 
necticut General's disability plan and 
contented himself with pointing out that 
the new standard disability provisions 
will improve the general situation among 
al! companies. The Connecticut General’s 
new program will become effective July 
1. It is not yet completed in all its de- 
tails. 

Hear Officers On Plans 

Vice-President King told of the com- 
pany’s plans for developing new agents 
and said that more than 36% of the new 
agents of the company come from gen- 
eral agents’ personal contact, and ‘that 
another 31% come from the experienced 
agents of the company. Mr. King dis- 
cussed selling methods, the use of all the 
company’s facilities combining a presen- 
tation of life, accident and health, group 
and wholesale. 

E. C. Henderson, actuary of the com- 
pany, discussed the company’s dividend 
schedule and pointed out that although 
the Connecticut General was a stock com- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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1929 INCREASES 


New Business - -“- - 24.2% 


Insurance in Force 


Gam over 1928 «§ « =» «= 24.7 % 


Gain Total Insurance in Force - 9% 





“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


Founded 1850 


Eighty Years of Faithful Service 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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Modern Agent Fortunate, Says R. W. Huntington 


Compares His Policies, His Training and His Community 
Position With Agents of Former Days; How Insurance 
Runs True to Democracy 


At the annual field conference of the 
Connecticut General held in Washington 
his week the principal address was made 
by President R. W. Huntington, whose 

opic was “The Position of the Life In- 
wirance Salesman Today.” 

Mr. Huntington began by giving credit 
jor the improvement in the insurance 
alesman’s position partly to influences 
‘ming from outside of the companies, 
but more largely to the sympathetic un- 
derstanding between the men in the field 
ad those in the home offices of the 
various companies and the desire on the 
jart of both to render the best service 
possible and to make insurance play the 
nart that the needs of civilized society 
jemand. While there have been laws 
or which require certain provisions 
m every life policy, most of these pro- 
\isions were voluntarily adopted before 
the passage of Jaws, and those which 
were not generally so are of doubtful 
value in his opinion. 

What Old Time Agent Had to Offer 


The field men were asked by the Con- 
vecticut General president to visualize 
the sort of policy issued four decades 
o and to place the agent of that time 
contrast with the 1930 agent with his 
of modern policies. He gave instan- 
ces illustrating the present liberal fea- 
tures. 
In the old days the companies were 
reilly afraid of liberalizing the policies. 
When they did so it was with fear and 
trembling, but one good thing after an- 
other crept in and none of the evil re- 
sults feared actually did follow; and so 
we have finally come to the formulation 
of a policy which is as nearly perfect 
s the intelligence of today can make it 
a policy which any man would be glad 
to own and to which no reasonable ob- 
Ne omg can be offered. 

. Huntington then discussed the 
i ferences there are in the methods of 
dling today and forty years ago with 
he then unattractive contracts. The 
regent peddled policies. He sold small 
mes ordinarily. If he thought a man 
vas Selfish he tried to paint the pic- 
ture of an endowment policy maturing, 
and a great many companies tried to 
ombine the virtues of both by selling 
um a life policy with a deferred divi- 
lend. This was a bad thing for the 
prsured and for the companies and is, 
nthe last analysis, what brought about 
the conditions that caused the Arm- 
trong investigation. The Armstrong 
legislation was the first great outside in- 
fluence which c ame for the improvement 

| the salesman’s position. 


Rebating Unpopular 


Before the Armstrong investigation 
ebat ing was prevalent, with the result 
that agents were no better off with 90% 
oy ‘Tage—not so well off—as if they 

had a 45% commission. Rewards 
ere paid bs some companies for reach- 
m or exceeding certain quotas, and to- 
ards the end of the year a wise man 
wld practic ally get a year’s insurance 
piven to him free. With the disappear- 
ce through the Armstrong legislation 
f the deferred dividend and the appear- 
. of ec omy in management and 
tT laws against rebating the agent’s 
n Wi - immediately and vastly im- 


raved, | nstead of destroying public 
nhdence 











* life insurance the Arm- 
‘ng investization greatly strengthened 

hat confidence, . . 

ith the Armstrong investigation the 
mpetent 


agent began to be forced 


out of business. No longer could he sell 
insurance by rebating, and the rebaters 
began to be eliminated. “I do not mean 
that rebating has entirely disappeared,” 
said Mr. Huntington, “but it is rare 
enough nowadays so that it does not 
trouble most of us often. The sentiment 
of the business is against it.” 

The improvement of the agent’s po- 
sition was noted in many ways. Along 
came the World War and further solidi- 
fied life insurance with the public. The 
Government’s offer of life insurance 
brought the function of insurance home 
to everyone. “It did what mere adver- 
tisement would like to do but never can 
do,” he said. The companies could not 
well be expected to take on the drafted 
men at the regular premium, but the 
Government could and did and was 
backed up in its action by practically all 
the companies who were as helpful as 
could be. 

The next development was the influ- 
enza epidemic. Probably insurance 
payments from October, 1918, to the end 
of the year were four times as great 
as they had ever been in a like period, 
and the payments were mostly made to 
the younger generation who needed 
them badly. The way the insurance com- 
panies stood up under the epidemic. mak- 
ing every payment as soon as it was 
due and giving the best of service, won 
the public’s favor and the improvement 
was shown in the insurance figures of 
business issued in 1919 and 1920. “We 

had our reward not only in the con- 
sciousness of dutv well _ performed. but 
in a less spiritual way,” continued Mr. 
Huntington. 


The Wall Street Slump 


Taking up the Wall Street slump in 
market values of stocks Mr. Huntington 
said there is no doubt it had a favor- 
able influence on life insurance sales 
and in improving the position of the 
agent. 

In discussing this subject Mr. Hunt- 
ington said: 

“There had actually gotten abroad a 
sort of a feeling that anybody could get 
rich if they could borrow a little monev, 
and a great many young men were will- 
ing to run the risk of dying before they 
got rich rather than to take a life in- 
surance premium out of the sums which 
they could devote to their own invest- 
ments. When the inevitable collapse 
came it didn’t carry life insurance pol- 
icy values down with it. All companies 
responded to the call for loans with 
promptness and cheerfulness. In the 
month from October 15, 1929, to Novem- 
ber 15, 1929, we lent about six times as 
much money as usual on the security of 
policies, and other companies had the 
same experience; and a life insurance 
policy came to be regarded as of some 
value after all. Whether stocks go high 
or low during the present year, I think 
that the history of the past year will 
improve your position as salesmen in life 
insurance policies.” 

Fewer High Pressure Agents 

In the meantime, the companies have 
kept pace with economic and social needs 
by improving their policy forms, making 
complete and satisfactory insurance pro- 
grams possible. On the other hand, 
there has been a distinct improvement in 
sales methods. 

“The smart Alecks and high pressure 
salesmen will disappear.” said the Con- 
necticut General’s president. “There are 
a great deal fewer of them because even 


those men with the utmost persuasive 
power will not be able to compete in 
the long run in usefulness and produc- 
tiveness with those of good character 
and great knowledge of the business and 
a real desire to serve.” 

Discussing the automobile as a great 
leveler, serving the family and giving it 
more pleasure and an increased feeling 
of wealth through possession of the car, 
Mr. Huntington felt that life insurance 
has also been a leveler, but with it the 
leveling process which it has and is ac- 
complishing is greater and higher than 
that of any luxury. Its general diffu- 
sion has made this machine age and our 
industrial civilization stable. Without it 
we would not last. The leveling process 
would be absent and the poor would get 
poorer. Now we are a measurably con- 
tented people. Without the aid of in- 
surance we could not be. Continuing 
Mr. Huntington said: “The anarchists 
might get the upper hand, and we might 
revert to being a lawless, uneducated and 
ignorant people. I do not think I am 
boasting when I say that life insurance 
does more to hold together in unity and 
contentment the people of these United 
States than any other social force. Any- 
body who is effectively helping to dis- 
tribute the benefits of life insurance to 
that part of the population with which 
he can come in contact need never ask 
himself the question whether he is play- 
ing a useful part. There is real ro- 
mance in the profession of a life insur- 
ance salesman. Think about that. Some 
day when you feel a little bit down- 
hearted and haven’t been able to per- 
suade anybody for his or her own good, 
the romance may seem to be a little 
far removed from you. You won’t have 
any doubt about it, though, the next time 
a claim comes to you to pay under a 
policy. Large or small, there never was 
one paid yet that didn’t help somebody 
who needed help. Some are more stir- 
ring than others. A life income to a 
widow with children and no other prop- 
erty is better, perhaps, than saving some 
large estate from the necessity of dis- 
posing of a part of it to pay inherit- 
ance taxes at a price which will make 
it a bargain; but you can even contem- 
plate the latter with considerable satis- 
faction. 

“T am speaking to a very peculiar life 
insurance audience. There isn’t a man 








VISIT UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


One feature of the meeting of Con- 
necticut General representatives at 
Washington this week was a visit to the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arling- 
ton. A wreath was placed on the tomb, 
the one selected to place the wreath be- 
ing Thomas H. Jackson, an agent of the 
company in Philadelphia and ex-service 
man who leads the field force in con- 
secutive weekly production. 





MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCERS 

Among the Connecticut General Life 
leaders attending the company’s Wash- 
ington meeting were Stewart Smith of 
Akron, O., and Ira S. Mark, New York 
City. Both are million dollar men. 





RISLEY BUSY DETAIL MAN 
One of the busiest men at the Con- 
necticut General meeting at Washing- 
ton was G. E. Risley of the home office, 
who was responsible for most of the de- 

tails in arranging for the meeting. 





R. W. Huntington 
President, Connecticut General 


in it that hasn’t proved that he has been 
a success in the business. What of the 
future? We belong to a great and 
growing country, growing in population 
and in riches. We have got something 
to sell that every person in a place of 
any responsibility, private or public, 
needs; something that the world recog- 
nizes the worth of and the need for; 
something without which we could not 
keep on growing and prospering. ‘This 
year the life insurance companies are 
starting on their second hundred billion. 
They say we are going to make it in 
ten years. I believe we will make it in 
less, though it took us more than eighty 
vears to make our first hundred billion. 
The outlook is good.” 


WERE ON FIRST HONOR ROLL 





Of Sixty-three First Named in 1917 
Thirty-one Were on Roll at Wash- 
ington Meeting This Week 
Vice-President W. I. King told some 
interesting facts about the development 
of the honor roll of the Connecticut 
field organization at the meeting of 
managers and agents held in Washington 
this week. Of sixty-three original mem- 
bers of the first honor roll made up at 
the Atlantic City meeting in 1917 there 
were present at the Washington meet- 
ing thirty-one who are on the honor roll 

this year. Their names follow: 
General agents: H. E. Barlow, Spring- 
field, Mass.; R. H. Brown, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; F. N. Clark, Litchfield, Mass.; H. 
M. Clark, Albany; W. S. Dandy, Og- 
densburg, N. Y.; M. A. De Witt, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; C. R. Garvin, Colum- 
bus, O.; P. W. Geiger, Franklin, Pa.; J. 
C. Gorton, Hartford, Conn.; J. L. Hall, 
Burlington, Vt.; R. A. Ingalls, Platts- 
burg, N. Y.; A. L. Intlehouse, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; I. F. Kauffman, Minne- 


apolis; P. H. Kent, Rutland, Vt.; B. L. 
Lewis, Columbus, O.; S. B. Lindsay, Buf- 
falo; A. M. Packer, Minneapolis; J. M. 
Pasner, Stamford, Conn.; T. W. Russell, 
oe C. J. Wightman, Waukegan, 


Soliciting Agents: R. G. Bartlett, 
eee F. C. Bellinger, Tonowanda, 
N. J. B. Caldon, Concord, N. H.; A. 
D. oe New York; S. L. Crabbe, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; A. K. Gibson, Philadelphia; 
J. A. Parker, New York; M. D. Pom- 
eroy, Holyoke, Mass.; D. T. Smith, Hart- 
ford; A. E. Stearn, New York City. 
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Program All Set Here 
For Big Sales Congress 


RABBI WISE TO CLOSE MEETING 


Raymond Clapper, Back From Disarma- 
ment Conference, One of Banquet 
Talkers; 1,500 Expected to Attend 


The annual dinner of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York to be 
held at the Hotel Astor on March 13 
will be attended by more than 1.000 and 
there are 1,500 expected at the sales con- 
gress. Among those who will address 
the banquet are Raymond Clapper, man- 
ager of the Washington Bureau of the 
United Press. Association, who is return- 
ing from the T.ondon Conference on 
Armament. Mr. Clapper will give a first- 
hand inside impression of the confer- 
ence. Several other prominent speakers 
who will address the banquet will be an- 
nounced next week. The last speaker 
at the sales congress in the afternoon 
will be Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, who 
made a remarkable talk on insurance at 
one of the annual conventions of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers—one of the most anoted talks ever 
made in the insurance business. 

Following the introductorv speech by 
Tohn C. McNamara. president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, discussing “A Progressive Decade 
of Sales Congress Development,” Presi- 
dent Whatley of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters will talk to 
the congress. His subiect will be “What 
Constitutes a Broad Guaged Life Un- 
derwriter?” Frank Pennell, general 
agent, State Mutual. will have as his 
tonic “Ouota Your Boss.” Following 
the presentation of the association’s ad- 
vertising plan there will be a symposium 
on prosnect and annroach interviews di- 
rected hv Ralnh G. Engelsman. Penn 
Mutual. New York. with Tames M. Blake 
of the Massachusetts Mutual. Philadel- 
phia. as the nrospect. The last sneak- 
er of the morning session will be Daniel 
T. Bloxham of the Travelers. one of the 
countrv’s leading educational directors, 
who will discuss three keys to success- 
ful life insurance selling. 

The first sneaker in the afternoon nro- 
eram will be Albert Hirst. a New York 
lawver will discuss the richts of 
creditors in the matter of heneficiaries. 
T Phelps Todd insurance 
Provident Mutual, will take un the sub- 
iect of disability and note the crvrrent 
trends A symposium ahout sales inter- 
views will he directed hy Tames Viton 
Rrage of New York Universitv. Al Hon- 
ins. Penn Mutual, will take the part of 
the arent and George Morrisey, Penn 
Mutual, will be the prospect. 


Mw ho 


sunervisor, 


KILL FRATERNAL BILL 

The Vireinia senate killed the 
Montaene bill to permit fraternal bene- 
fit saciecties to be converted into stack 
imsurance companies if thev so desire. 
The measure was defeated 22 to 14. after 
Senator Lavman of Craig had attacked 
it declaring that its passage would mean 
“the final termination and destruction of 
fraternal benefit societies. 


has 


BUILDING TO BE SOLD 

The Aetna Tife’s home office building 
in Hartford which will prohablv be va- 
eated next November bv the comnany 
has been put.on the market for sele or 
for rent. Rumor has it that the citv of 
Hartford mav buy it to wse for varions 
municipal activities, including the public 
library. 


JOHN F. COUGHLIN PROMOTED 

The Travelers has promoted John F. 
Coughlin from assistant chief accountant 
to chief accountant. succeeding E. H. P. 
Trantun, who died February 12. Mr. 
Coughlin joined the Hartford company 
in 1907 as a clerk in the audit depart- 
ment and was made assistant chief ac- 
countant in 1924. 











and legal and tax problems. 
men with organization experience. 


required, etc. 
will be answered. 











Uptown brokerage office requires man to close life prospects. 
frank and forceful personality and detailed knowledge of competitive figures 
Preference will be given to college graduates and 


Liberal starting salary, and successful man will advance quickly. 
give complete picture of yourself, including age, religion, experience, salary 
We will be equally frank in answering you—and every letter 











R. C. TOOMBS IN PRISON 
Former President of International Life 
In Jefferson City; Court Fight On 
For His Release 
Roy C. Toombs, former president of 
the International Life, in company with 
a deputy sheriff motored to Jefferson 
City this week to begin serving his three 
year penitentiary sentence which was 
affirmed by Division No. 2 of the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court. His counsel will 
endeavor to obtain an order from the 
Supreme Court for his release and will 
also ask a rehearing by the court en 
banc. The validity of the capias used 
to take him to prison will be attacked 
on the grounds it was issued in Decem- 
ber and not valid. Two companion 
charges of causing the issuance of over 
issue stock and two others of grand lar- 
ceny still pending against him today 
were continued to the April term of the 

Circuit Court. 


UNDER COURT’S ADVISEMENT 


Following arguments in the Supreme 
Cour of Canada the appeal of the Sun 
Life from the ruling of Dominion Su- 
perintendent Finlayson relative to the 
company’s capitalization has been taken 
under advisement. The company’s au- 
thorized capital is $2,000,000. The com- 
pany wants to increase it to $4,000,000. 
Mr. Finlayson ruled that under an old 
Dominion act capitalization of life com- 
panies could not exceed $2,000,000 except 
by further Parliamentary authority. 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL MEETING 
The eastern agents of the Provident 
Mutual Life will hold an informal meet- 
ing at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City, on March 14. Among the speak- 
ers scheduled is James H. Cowles of the 
company’s home office agency depart- 
ment. 


EXPERT LIFE SALESMAN WANTED 


Must have 


Extraordinary opportunity for man who has the presence and address 
necessary to close big prospects, but requires subjection to the discipline of an 
organization and eight hours a day of concentrated work. 


Please 


ADDRESS: 


Closer, c/o Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York. 


MADE NEW HAVEN GEN’L AGENT 


R. T. Curtis Succeeds L. C. Slayton; 
Was Former President of Akron, 
O., Life Underwriters Association 

k. T. Curtis, former president of the 

Akron Life Underwriters’ Association, 

has been selected by the Penn Mutual 

as successor to L. C. Slayton, for thirty 
years its general agent in New Haven, 
who recently retired after a long period 
of ill health. Before coming to life in- 
surance Mr. Curtis was secretary and 
treasurer of two corporations, the first 
being brokerage and real estate, and the 
second builders of residences in Akron. 

From 1922 to 1925 he was a special 

agent in Akron. In 1925 he was made a 

district. manager, and built up an or- 

ganization which last year paid for 
$3,500,000. 
During the War Mr. Curtis was in 

Government service as paymaster and 

auditor in a construction camp, paying 


out $2,000,000 a week for labor and ma- 
terial. 





LEADERS IN HONOR AGENTS 

The F. G. Pierce Agency, Philadelphia, 
of the Connecticut General, had the larg- 
est number of representatives at the 
Washington conference of the company’s 
representatives with a registration of 
twenty-one agents. The Goulden, Wood- 
ward, Cook & Gudeon Agency of New 
cig City had the second largest num- 
yer. 





M. P. HAWKINS TOOK PLANE 


M. P. Hawkins, general agent for the 
Connecticut General at Los Angeles, left 
Los Angeles for the Washington meet- 
ing of the company by airplane on Fri- 
day morning, flying to Kansas City. He 
arrived in Washington in time for break- 











zone. 





Ideal Location for your 


Uptown Teanth 


Due to a merger we are desirous of subleasing the most prominent 

third floor space in the 
CHANIN BUILDING 

East 42nd Street and Lexington Avenue 


On very advantageous terms 


fast Sunday morning. 


There are 3,250 Square Feet with four large windows on 42nd 
Street and three windows on Lexington Avenue. 

This space is excellent for some large insurance company 
seeking to locate its branch office in the new Grand Central 


FRANK G. WEISS 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Caledonia 2600 

















Connecticut Genera] 


(Continued from Page 1) 
pany it keeps distinct accounts of alj it 
mutual business in a separate “Myt 
Department.” The stockholders do ” 

: Not 
take any part of the mutual gains th 
entire surplus going toward dividends 
and provisions for the mutual policyhold 
ers. Mr. Henderson discussed the telj. 
tive advantages and disadvantages of 
mutual insurance and guaranteed low 
cost insurance and said that there j 
room for both kinds. He pointed Me 
that the Connecticut General salesmen 
were in the fortunate position of bein 
able to offer the applicant a choice x 
either plan. 

Mr. Henderson said that the new divi 
dend schedule of the company improves 
the Connecticut General’s position as t 
net cost of its mutual policies and it als 
has a complete line of non-participatiy 
including the popular “Insurance ince 
Policies.” 

Advantages of Larger Collection Units 

Vice-President G. E. Bulkley discussed 
underwriting of life insurance and point. 
ed out the advantages of larger units of 
collection. He discussed salary savings 
non-medical and other general types oj 
business and the company’s attitude in 
connection with them. 

G. Goodwin, assistant secretary in the 
accident department, told of methods 
that resulted in good field underwriting 
by the agents in connection with acci- 
dent business and how to use commercial 
accident as an aid. 

F. B. Wilde, secretary of the company, 
spoke on group business and_ handling 
wholesale. 

The morning sessions on Tuesday and 
Wednesday were devoted to sales den- 
onstrations. Among those participating 
in these demonstrations were M. \. 
Bridgman and W. J. Johnson, Toledo; 
J. B. Slimm and H. J. Shackelton, Utica; 
F. L. Hudson, Hartford; R. W. Redman, 
C. S. Merriam and M. L. Fairchild, 
Springfield, Mass. 

C. H. Voorhees, general counsel for 
the company, spoke on the field of busi- 
ness insurance and one of the closing 
features of the meeting was a discussion 
of the six principles of salesmanship by 
Alvin C. Busse and Richard C. Border, 
both of New York University and authors 
of “How To Win An Argument.” ; 

Among the entertainment features oi 
the meeting were sightsecing trips to 
various points in and around the city; 
a trip to Mount Vernon; and a theatre 
party. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONGRESS 

Chandler Bullock, president of the 
State Mutual Life, was one of the speak- 
ers at the annual sales congress of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Cen 
tral Massachusetts held in Worcester 
last week. Other speakers included Dr. 
S.S. Huebner of the University of Pent- 
sylvania; C. H. Voorhees, counsel for 
the Connecticut General; and William 
Munson of Newark, general agent for 
the State Mutual. 








PRUDENTIAL PROMOTIONS | 
William E. Russell, assistant superit: 
tendent for The Prudential in Woodhav- 
en, L. L, has been made superintendent 
of Brooklyn district No. 7. Assistant! 
Superintendent Harry L. Schlanger 
Brooklyn No. 8 has been made superit- 
tendent at Brooklyn No. 13. Arthur L. 
Salls, agent, has been made an assistatl 
superintendent in Buffalo. 


NEW COLONIAL LIFE OFFICES 

The Colonial Life of New Jersey a 
nounces the opening of new district of 
fices in Irvington, N. J., in charge of 4 
J. Lauenstein, formerly in the Orange 
office, and in East Liberty, Pa, under 
the supervision of Charles L. McDer- 
mott, formerly in the Pittsburgh mal" 
office. 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISNG MEET 

The Insurance Advertising Conferen 
will hold a Southern regional meetits 
at Memphis April 13-15. 
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N. Y. General Agents 
Host to H. H. Armstrong 


DINNER ON 25TH ANNIVERSARY 





Herman Robinson Toastmaster; Travel- 
ing Bag and Birthday Cake Given 
to Production Executive; Those 

Present 





H. H. Armstrong, vice-president of 
the Travelers in charge of life insur- 
ance production, joined that company 
twenty-five years ago. The New York 
City general agents of the company de- 
cided that the anniversary date should 
not pass without recognition from them 
and it took the form of a dinner in the 
Hotel New Yorker one night last week. 
It was not only a gesture of regard, 








H. H. ARMSTRONG 


esteem and good fellowship in the form of 
three minute talks by all the general 
agents present, but Mr. Armstrong was 
also given a birthday cake and a large 
traveling bag, while a smaller bag was 
given to Mrs. Armstrong. 

Herman Robinson presided. Those who 
attended the dinner were George W. 
Johnston, E. J. Sisley, W. W. Brincker- 
hoff, J. D. Bookstaver, Jacob Rosen, 
Louis Klinger, A. J. Markel, Edward 
Probstein, W. S. Warner, Edward Mc- 
Grath and these from the executive di- 
vision at 55 John street: J. O. Hoover, 
Major Ray Haines, R. J. Lathrop and 

P. August. John McGinley, New 
York general manager of the casualty 
division, was present and made one of 
his unique and clever talks. The enter- 
tamment was managed by Max Hancel. 

During the evening a tribute was also 
paid to the memory of the late Earles 
(“Pop”) Holmes, for years in charge of 
the Travelers’ life division when it was 
at 76 William. street. 

Started in St. Louis 


It was John S. Turn, now manager 
ot the Aetna Life (casualty division), 
100 William street, who placed Mr. 
\rmstrong in the insurance business. In 
194 Mr. Turn was a Travelers mana- 
Ser in St. Louis, havine organized the 
liability end there. He wanted a special 
agent to travel in the territory, which 
included eastern Missouri and southern 
Illinois, and \rmstrong was recommend- 
ed to him. The future vice-president of 
the Travelers was then a salesman for 
the Laclede Gas Co., selling gas stoves 
and appliances. He made good from the 
Start and in a year or so became man- 
on the Indianapolis branch. When 
2 R. McBurney, manager of life and 
accident at St. Louis, was transferred 
pr the he ad ‘ee in Hartford and made 
Superintendent of life and accident, he 


soon brought Mr, Armstrong to Hart- 
tord as his assistant. 








Mussing Links 


This has nothing to do with 
Anthropology. 


Nor has it anything to do with 


chains, either anchor or watch. 


The missing links to which reference is made 
are those sun-bathed golf courses “some- 
where in the South.” 


Hundreds of followers of the game are envy- 
ing those who play while they are 
working, when they, too, might be 
bouncing the ball around. 


A Prudential Endowment Policy 
at Age 60 Means Vacations 
When They’re Needed Most. 


The 
Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 





Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 





EpwarD D. DuFFIELD, President 














New England Mutual’s 
New Retirement Income 


SOME STRIKING NET RESULTS 





Income of $100 Monthly Becomes $159.71 
With Dividend Accumulations; Lib- 
eral Cash and Paid-Up 





At the recent meeting of New Eng- 
land Mutual Life agents held at Biloxi, 
Miss., it was announced that the com- 
pany was about to issue a new retire- 
ment income policy with a number of 
notable features. This policy is now 
available and it is regarded as decidedly 
progressive with many attractive results 
showing in a calculation of the benefits. 

The policy offers straight insurance 
protection to the age of retirement which 
may be 55, 60 or 65, followed by an in- 
come to the insured of a stated amount 
for life and in any event for a guaran- 
teed term of ten years. The policy is 
looked upon as a $5,000 or $10,000 unit 
contract although not specified as such 
and the retirement age 65 as the lead- 
ing form. 

Details of the retirement income policy 
at age 65 for $10,000 issued at age 35 
are as follows: The annual premium to 
be paid to age 65 but not thereafter is 
$100. Using dividend factors now in 
use by the company the average annual 
dividend is $139.93, giving a net average 
premium of $260.07. 

Some Optional Benefits 

In heu of the income of $100 a month 
three options are available to the in- 
sured at age 65. First there is the cash 
payment of $13,220. Upon satisfactory 
evidence of insurability and subject to 


* the company’s limit of risks, a cash pay- 


ment of $5,987.00 and a_ participating 
paid-up policy for $10,000; or, under the 
same conditions a participating paid-up 
life policy for $18,280. 

Dividends left with the company will 
be compounded on the present basis at 
434% the total accumulation of dividends 
at age 65 being $7,887.80. This will in- 
crease the income from $100 to $159.71 
a month, or a cash endowment value of 
$21,107. 

Dividends may be used to purchase 
participating paid-up additions increas- 
ing the insurance coverage each year 
until at age 65 under the present divi- 
dend scale they will total $7,350 in addi- 
tion to the maturity value. Thus the 
total paid-up value at age 65 would be 
$25,630, or total cash of $20,570. This sum 
may be applied to increase the income 
for life from $100 to $155.64 a month. 

Concerning the non-forfeiture values 
the company points out that the paid-up 
values from the twenty-second to the 
thirtieth year are in excess of the face 
of the policy. The paid-up values of 
these years, plus any additions, are the 
immediate death benefits and have no 
bearing on the final maturity value which 
is $13,220 at age 65. This amount is 
the reserve required to provide the guar- 
anteed monthly income of $100, the first 
payment of which is due at age 65. When 
the option of paid-up insurance is tak- 
en any year from the third to the thir- 
tieth, the paid-up policy, plus any addi- 
tions, can be applied at the maturity 
date, age 65, to the purchase of instal- 
ments for ten years certain-and-continu- 
ous. Under this option such income will 
be that which the maturity value of the 
paid-up policy, together with its addi- 
tions, will purchase at age 65. namely, 
$7.57 a month for each $1,000 of paid-up 
insurance. 


GEORGE SANFORD, JR., INJURED 

George W. Sanford, Jr., son of Fire 
Commissioner George W. Sanford of 
Hartford. was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident which occurred last 
Sunday. He suffered a broken back, but 
according to the physicians’ reports. will 
probably live. His father is president 
of the Board of Fire Commissioners of 
Hartford and is connected with the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. 
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Business Cover Idea 
Not New, Says Huebner 


CREDIT PROTECTION OLD STORY 


Dean of Wharton School of Finance 
Talks to Boston Life Underwriters’ 
Association 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance of Philadelphia, 
never appeared in better form than be- 
fore the regular February meeting of 
the Boston Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion held at the Chamber of Commerce 
About 
President 


on the evening of February 20. 
500 members were present 
George H. Tracey presided and an- 
nounced that the New England Sales 
Congress would be held in Boston March 
21 with a-fine lineup of speakers. In 
part Dr. Huebner said 

“All life insurance is business life in- 
surance. Every man has two business 
enterprises from an economic standpoint, 
his home and his business. Life insur- 
ance which protects his business also 
protects his home since the family es- 
tate and the business estate are nearly 
synonymous. A man feels for his family 
but reasons about his business. A life 
insurance program should, therefore, be 
arranged from a business standpoint. 

“The first life insurance that we knew 
was business life insurance. This idea 
is not new. Insurance of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries was business life 
insurance, policies protecting credit ar- 
rangements, office holders, pensioners, 
owners of vessels against the death of 
the captain and the like. 

“What is business value? Even where 
there is property in the business, busi- 
ness is the union of two kinds of capital, 
the property and life value capital which 
is behind the property as a guiding and 
galvanizing force making the property 
productive. Property is productive just 
as it is well managed by some life or 
lives 

“T advocate life insurance as business 
interruption insurance. In fire insurance 
we have long recognized the money 
value of the time which is lost when 
1 fire disables a business plant. The 
actual destruction of property may be 
small but the financial loss be very great 
because of the length of time that it 
takes to bring an interrupted business 
hack to a working basis. There is the 
loss of profit during the period of inter- 
ruption, also the loss of the unavoidable 
fixed charges and overhead. These are 
time losses and fire insurance pays them 
under so-called business interruption in- 
surance policies. Life insurance is busi- 
ness interruption insurance in the same 
way. A strategic life represents a power 
house in the business plant just as does 
a material power house. Death, just like 
fire, may wipe out a power house, seri- 
ously interrupting the normal operation 
of the business until a substitute can 
he found for the lost key life, and that 
is of course assuming that one can be 
found. Life insurance as. business in- 
terruption insurance made payable to the 
business tides it over the troubles of the 
transitionary period following the death 
of the managerial life. Similarly, many 
highly trained emploves are essential to 
the welfare of the business. They are 
vital assets in the chain of production 
just as much as all building or other 
property are assets. Thev ought to be 
insured against loss bv death for the 
benefit of the business just as the prop- 
erty units are insured against loss 
through fire.” 


EQUITABLE LIFE ELECTIONS 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has elect- 
ed three assistant secretaries: Frank C-. 
Kirk, son of Cyrus Kirk, former presi- 
dent of the company, who has served 
as head of the collection department: 
T. E. McPherson, who has been in the 
underwriting department since 1912; and 
Peter McIntosh. who has been in the 


company’s auditing department since 
1915. 








Chicago Agency Sup’t 




















H. G. SWANSON 


H. G. Swanson, who has been made 
agency superintendent of the Alexander 
FE. Patterson agency of the Penn Mutu- 
al, Chicago, organized a special campaign 
in January which resulted in 391 appli- 
cations for $3,171,000 of written busi- 
ness. 

\fter leaving Northwestern University 
his first year was with the Equitable. 
The two succeeding years were with the 
State Mutual and during his second 
year he was one of the leaders in per- 
sonal production in the Chicago terri- 
tory. His work attracted the attention 
of the Bokum & Dingle agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, where he was ap- 
pointed agency supervisor. 

Mr. Swanson joined the Penn Mutual 
in October, 1928, and established an en- 
tirely new unit which at the end of its 
first year numbered fifteen men and 
which paid in its first year of work for 
$2,400,000. 

As agency superintendent Mr. Swan- 
son will have under his supervision the 
six units of the Patterson agency which 
include not only the men connected with 
the Chicago office but also the divisions 
of the agency located at Springfield, at 
Kewanee and in southern Illinois. 


CAREER OF DR. E. R. BUSH 





New Associate Medical Director Western 
& Southern Has Been Regional Med- 
ical Officer, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau 

Dr. Earl R. Bush, newly appointed as- 
sociate medical director of the Western 
& Southern Life, is a graduate of the 
Indiana University School of Medicine, 
class of 1909. Dr. Bush practiced med- 
icine in Indianapolis until 1916, at which 
time he entered the Government Service 
as field surgeon of United States Engin- 
eers in the First and Second Portland, 
Oregon, districts. For two years he 
served with the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army in Base Hospital 
work in France. 

Dr. Bush entered the United States 
Public Health Service in 1920 to special- 
ize in venereal disease work. Until 1924 
he was Commissioned Officer of the Pub- 
lice Health Service dealing with Soldiers’ 
Relief in the Cincinnati District. For 
the last six years he has been Regional 
Medical Officer in United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, Cincinnati. 

Dr. Bush is a member of the Rotary 
Club and associate member of the Cin- 
cinnati Academy of Medicine. He is ac- 
tive in Boy Scout work. 




















$100,000,000,000 of life insurance was in force, at the 


end of July 1929, in the legal reserve companies 


of the United States, numbering about 300. 
Over $7,000,000,000, or more than 


ONE - FOURTEENTH, of | this 


total is in this Company. 


Sf 


New York Life Insurance Company 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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Ecker and Lawrence 
Converse on Train 


EXECUTIVE HAPPY IN HIS WORK 





Has No Ambition to Be Rich; Finds Re- 
ward in Opportunity to Serve 
Others 





David Lawrence, Washington newspa- 
per correspondent, head of a big news 
service, radio talker on government prob- 
lems and Washington personalities, ran 
acommert story on Frederick H. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan Life, in 
last week’s issue of “The Saturday Even- 


ing Post.” He had met Mr. Ecker on 
a train. 

Mr. Lawrence was talking with Mr. 
Ecker about the mutuality of the Met- 


ropolitan Life. Mr, Ecker has seen the 
Metropolitan grow in forty-six years 
from $2,000,000 of assets to more than 
three billions, all of which are held for 
policyholiers. Mr. Lawrence continued: 

“The conversation turned to the op- 
portunitics of the individual—the incen- 


tive in an organization like his, which 
is perhaps a rare example of the com- 
pany that the management can never 
own. 

“ have never had an ambition,’ he 


said, ‘to be rich. I have gotten much 
satisfaction out of my work and the 
opportunity to serve others. I believe 
that self-satisfaction is the greatest in- 
centive of all.’ 

“There isn’t much doubt that the same 
energy and directing force possessed by 
a man like Mr. Ecker would have 
brought, in other channels, the rewards 
of ownership. But would he have been 
as happy? Many a -business man will 
argue that material gain is not his sole 
purpose in working day and night, tak- 
ing the hazards of shifting markets or 
the responsibilities of borrowed capital. 
Not always can he prove his point so 
conclusively as the man who turns down 
larger financial return to do the thing 
he likes. For to most people business 
after all is a game. What more fascinat- 
ing task than to preside over a com- 


pany with three billions of dollars of 
assets, with funds to invest running into 
several millions a week, and with new 
forms of insurance to devise and prob- 


lems of far-flung agency organization to 
master ? 


Insurance Funds A Sacred Trust 


““Life insurance funds,’ commented 
Mr. Ecker, ‘are a sacred trust. Such in- 
vestments should comprise only those 
which are adequately secured and at all 
times protected by the subordinate in- 
terest of others in the nature of a sec- 
ondary lien or of proprietary ownership 
such as to provide a cushion against loss. 
The New York state law permits the 
purchase of mortgages on real estate, 
bonds and preferred stocks, all of which 
are investments of this character. 


““For the individual, investment of 
money is like any other calling or pro- 
lession, lacking which few are qualified 
to select their own investments.’ 

The commonplace observation is that 


all business is conducted for profit and 
that all the people in it think of nothing 


else, But Mr. Ecker’s case is another 
illustration of the singular rewards that 
come not trom traveling the routes of 
capital and ownership, but from climbing 
the sturdy rungs of the ladder of man- 
agement.” 

; SUIT OVER CONTRACT 
peuseles W. Hammond filed suit in the 
hd “strict court, Denver, Colo., 
$50,000 aan, in which he asks about 
States Lit nages from the Mountain 
tract Rov it is related that a con- 
Cemstne O's had with the Western 
pening “ed re (which was recently taken 
le Mountain), to serve the 
hike general manager in the 

tlipping 


. ne Islands was terminated with- 
ut notice. 





Michigan Against 
Aviation Inclusion 


REJECTS SEVERAL CLAUSES 





Insurance Department Cites Recent At- 
tempts to Modify Risk Resulting 
From Flying 





The Michigan Insurance Department 
has recently rejected as objectionable 
several proposed exclusion clauses ap- 
plying to the aviation risk that have 
been submitted by companies. The In- 
surance Department explains its position 
by pointing out that approval of any 
one of these exclusions would pave the 
way for approval of all and, as they 
vary considerably, life contracts would 
soon take on a variable and uncertain 
character which, it contends, could not 
but confuse the insuring public and prove 
an eventual detriment to the entire in- 
stitution of insurance. One of the typi- 
cal exclusion clauses submitted would 
force the assured virtually to waive his 
protection whenever he took to the air. 
The policy would, in event of an acci- 
dent, with such clause in force, be worth 
merely its value in reserves or return 
premiums. Other clauses would keep 
the contract in effect only if flights 
were made as fare-paying passengers on 
recognized air lines while still others 
would set a time limit from the insur- 
ance date of the policy during which its 
protection would be waived in event of 
air flights. 


BANKERS’ LIFE OFFICIALS 








Names and Titles of Executives of the 
Bankers’ National of N. J. Which 
Recently Merged Colorado and 
Florida Companies 
The present line-up of executives of 
the Bankers’ National Life of New Jer- 
sey, which company recently absorbed 
the Bankers’ Life companies of Colorado 
and Florida, is as follows: President, 
Ralph R. Lounsbury; first vice-president 
and actuary, Elder A. Porter; vice-pres- 
ident, William B. Chambers; secretary, 
Herman S. Turner; treasurer, James M. 
Webb; comptroller, Raymond D. Shep- 
ard; assistant treasurers, Rolf S. Weid- 
ling and William JT. Sieger; assistant 
secretaries, K. F. Cates, E. T. Felter, 
E. Cook and E. Hardebeck; medical di- 
rector, Berthold T. Schwarz, M.D.; vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies, 
Eastern division, George Ramee; vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies, 
Western division. William McCallum; 
vice-president and manager of Chicago 
district, Harry G. Austin: vice-president 
and manager of group department, Tulio 
M. Steinacher; assistant vice-president, 
Florida district, Oliver G. Osborne: as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, East- 
ern division. Arthur Howell; supervisor 
of applications, Carl Huber: registrar, 
I. L. Adrian: manager of D. M. P. de- 
partment, John W. Weber: and mana- 
ger of borrowers’ protection department, 

Arthur C. Ward. 





J. W. CADIGAN MADE V.-P. 

John W. Cadigan, superintendent of 
agencies for the New World Life. has 
been promoted to the vice-presidency. 
John J. Cadigan, president of the com- 
pany, discussed the vear’s progress and 
objectives for 1930. Last year the total 
insurance in force passed the $50.000.000 
mark with the addition of $12,000,000 of 
new business. 





oO. F. GILLIOM BETTER 

O. F. Gilliom, general agent of the 
Lincoln National Life at Berne, Ind., and 
known as the man who has built a pow- 
erful life agency in a small country town 
of 2,000 people, has recently recovered 
from a rather severe illness and is now 
convalescing nicely. 


SUB-STANDARD COMMENT 
In his annual report Arthur F. Hall, 
president of the Lincoln National Life, 
says: “We believe that the imperfect 
or impaired risk needs life insurance 
more than the perfect risk.” 
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Retirement Income Policy 


A Wonderful Buy! 
Free From the Hazards of Industry! 


If Living (guarantees) At Age 65— 


Life Income 


Or 


$100 per 


Cash $13,220 


Or 


**Paid-Up Policy $10,000 and Cash $5,987 


Or 
**Paid-Up Policy $18,280 


If Dividends Are Left and Full Premium 


Paid Each Year 


(Total Premiums Paid $12,000 To Age 65) 


Life Income 
Or 
Cash $21,107 


Or 


**Paid-Up Policy $10,000 and Cash $13,874 


Or 


**Paid-Up Policy over $25,000. 
....Premium $400 


PP ise ckternnnens 
Average Annual Dividend 
Average Net Premium... 
Amount (Guaranteed) 
Minimum ......... 


All Dividend Figures Based on Factors Now In Use by the Company 


+* Subject to Satisfactory Evidence of Good Health and Limit of Company’s 


Risk. 


BALD 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


$159.71 per month (participating) 


At Age 35 
60% Will Live 
To Age 65 


month (participating) 


to Age 65 


ia penawewe $139.93 
rere err Te $260.07 


WIN 


Tel. HITchcock 0140 

5 Maiden Lane 

5th Floor 

5 Seconds From Broadway 
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State Commissioners’ 
Joint Sun Life Report 


MICHIGAN MAKES 
Treatment of Lapsed Policyholders and 
Other Subjects Discussed; Securities 
Were Undervalued 
The insurance departmental confer- 
ence report on the Sun Life following 
last summer’s examination has been 
made public. Several changes in book- 
keeping methods and in practices which 
do not entirely conform with United 
States regulations are recommended by 
the examiners and it is understood that 
many of the recommendations have al- 
ready been carried out by the company. 
The report says that the proportion 
of stocks owned by the company is large, 
the book value of common stocks repre- 
senting 48.69% of the total ledger as- 
sets, and preferred stocks 549%. The 
securities are well diversified except that 
18.73% of the total ledger assets are in 
public securities. It says its securities 
were undervalued. The commissioners 
set up in the liabilities contingency re- 
serve of $80,060,000 to provide for fluc- 
tuation in the market value of bonds and 
stocks. 4 

In discussing treatment of policyhold- 
who have lapsed the report says 
that in this regard the company is more 
liberal than is permissible. Continuing, 
it Says: 


IT PUBLIC 


ers 


It is part of its conservation plan that in 
> of a revival of a lapsed policy credit 
given to any former policyholder who 
has paid one year’s premium or any part there- 
of, and has subsequently lapsed. This is done 
by issuing to the assured a new policy and 
dating it back for a period equal to the term 
for which his premium was paid on the lapsed 


policy and making him pay the difference of 
premium due.to attained age. In the applica- 
tion form used for this revival the assured 
agrees that his original application shall be 
the basis of a new policy. An entirely new 


policy is issued, although only a renewal com- 
mission is paid. This practice is followed every- 
where by the company. It 1s our opinion that 
it violates the laws of several states regarding 
the dating back of policies and that it 
possibly be considered a rebate. 

We also found that the company permits a 
person holding a_ reserve dividend policy to 
exchange it for an annual dividend policy, and, 
in such cases, pays to the assured the amount 
of an annual policy during the entire period. 
Phe payment in advance of one annual premium 
“annual dividend policy is required but 
the accumulation of previous dividends 1s usu- 
ally more than sufficient to pay such premium. 
lhis practice, while favorable to the assured, 
is obviously inconsistent with the theory of 
deferred dividend imsurance. : . 

The examiners say that their analysis 
of the company’s agency operations 1n- 
dicated “that the business is produced 
at a very conservative cost. Phe exam- 
iners note that the loading provided for 
experience premiums does not 
appear to be sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of the company. This makes it 
necessary to supplement income by sav- 
ings in mortality and surrenders and ex- 
cess returns upon investments beyond 
the rate of interest used in the divi- 
dend formula. This was accomplished 
in 1928 on the northern business, it was 
found, as the mortality experienced was 
approximately 82.25% of the expected 
mortality by the Canadian Men Table 
and rate of interest realized during the 

shel Cor 
vear on its invested assets was 6.58%. 
Net profits from sales of securities dur- 
ing the year totaled $5,130,764, it is cited. 
The experience premiums for northern 
business, the examiners found, for 1929 
: : 4 shi a 
is the Canadian Men Ultimate 344% pre- 
mium loaded 11% plus $1.25 per thou- 
sand. 


also 


on the 


in the 


“ANDY” GUMP IN THE LEAD 

\ndrew Gump, who is not related to 
the celebrated “Andy” of the cartoons, 
led- all the producers of the Detroit Life 
last year with a paid production of $694,- 
470. 


HEADS ST. LOUIS MANAGERS 

Chester O. Fischer, general agent in 
St. Louis for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has been elected president of the 
St. Louis Life Insurance General Agents 
and Managers Association. 


Will Sell Emancipator 
In St. Louis, Mo., Again 


BUT WITH NEW GENERAL AGENT 
Lincoln National President Says Suit 
Against Company Has Been With- 
drawn; Hall Defends Policy 





President Hall of the Lincoln National 
Life issued a statement this week about 
the Emancipator policy in which he said 
that the basis of suits filed in St. Louis 
was because the company withdrew the 
policy from agents in that city. He de- 
clared the privilege to sell the policy in 
St. Louis was withdrawn for the sole 
reason that in a number of cases the 
policy had been used to replace other in- 
surance. He said the company’s agents 
there were so thoroughly sold on the 
merits of the policy that “they truthfully 
believed that they were rendering a real 
service when they induced a man to drop 
other plans of insurance and _ replace 
them with the Emancipator policy. When 
we became aware of this we promptly 
withdrew the privilege to them of selling 
this plan. We have always taken the 
stand that such practices are not only 
unethical but detrimental to the best in- 
terest of both policyholder and insur- 
ance companies.” Continuing he said in 


part: 
It is only in recent years that agents have 
been educated to sell the insurance that best 


suits the needs of the buyer. We believe that 
the Emancipator plan best suits the needs of cor- 
porations and well-to-do business men because 
it delivers for the expectancy of life the great- 
est amount of protection that can possibly be had 
for a given premium, The Emancipator plan 
was originated by us and introduced in August, 
1928, and is designed to furnish a maximum 
amount of permanent insurance at a minimum 
premium. Its cash, loan and paid-up values are 
necessarily smaller than those built by policies 
carrying larger reserves, 


Will Appoint New General Agent 


Mr. Hall said that except in St. Louis 
the privilege of writing the policy has 
been withdrawn. “We have commuted 
the renewal commissions of our St. Louis 
general agent and his suit against us 
has been withdrawn. We anticipate that 
a new general agency will be established 
in St. Louis at an early date at which 
time the privilege of writing the Eman- 
cipator Plan will again be permitted in 
that territory. Our agency contracts all 
carry the provision that we can withdraw 
any or all forms of policies or withdraw 
from any territory if we feel at any time 
it is advisable to do so.” 


DIRECT LEADS FROM ADS 

The Provident Mutual Life’s “Thrift” 
advertisement brought in 1,080 leads, re- 
sulting in $329,500 of business, with pre- 
miums of $11,124. Only $32,000 of this 
was on term basis. The advertisement 
appeared in the “American Magazine,” 
“Literary Digest,” “Collier’s,’ “Time,” 
“Forbes,” “Nation’s Business,” “The Na- 
tion,” “New Republic” and “Current His- 
tory.” 


EQUITABLE 1929 STATEMENT 


Society Reports $1,041,690,486 New Busi- 
ness Including Group; New Invest- 
ments Yield 5.66% 

President Thomas I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society has re- 
ported that the company paid for $1,041,- 
690,486 new business, including group in- 
surance, in 1929, bringing the total insur- 
ance on the company’s books up to $6,- 
760,922,525 as of December 31. A little 
more than $152,470,000 was paid to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries during the 
year; $61,550,000 in death claims and $90,- 
920,000 to living policyholders in endow- 
ments, annuities, dividends and other 
disbursements. 

The statement, which was the com- 
pany’s seventieth, included an appropri- 
ation of $50,620,000 for distribution in 
dividends to policyholders this year. 
Assets as of December 31, totaled $1,~ 
179,391,164, an increase of $103,267,531 
over the preceding year. 

The company invested $114,950,000 for 
policyholders during the year at an av- 
erage yield of 5.66%. With the excep- 
tion of the years 1920 and 1921 when 
investment opportunities were exception- 
ally favorable, this is the highest inter- 
est return obtained by the company on 
its new investments in any year for over 
a quarter of a century. The net interest 
rate earned in 1929 on its investments 
as a whole was greater than in any year 
during this period. 








G. R. SAVAGE REJOINS AETNA 

Goff RK. Savage, who spent twenty- 
five years with the Aetna Life before 
joining the Lincoln National Life as 
manager of the inspection and claim de- 
partment nine years ago, has rejoined 
the Hartford company as a special rep- 
resentative of the home office legal de- 
partment. 





BACK FROM SHRINE CONVENTION. 


John C. Goode, associate general agent 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life at 
Richmond, Va., returned this week from 
a trip to Denver, Colo., where he at- 
tended a four-day convention of masters 
of ceremonies from Shrine temples 
throughout the United States. 





LOOK FOR BIGGEST YEAR 


The Illinois Life devotes the entire 
first page of its February 15 “Bulletin” 
to the prospects for the year 1930, say- 
ing that in its opinion it firmly believes 
that 1930 will be the banner year for 
the business of life insurance. The arti- 
cle is headed “Optimism Isn’t Bunk.” 





WINS HARMON PRIZE 

Truman K. Gibson, who was responsi- 
ble for the merger of three negro life 
companies, has been awarded the Har- 
mon Foundation business prize of a gold 
medal and $400 for pioneer work in ne- 
gro insurance organization and adminis- 
tration. 
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Trust Statement Vote 
to Be Cast Here March 14 


NATIONAL  ASS’N COMMITTEE 
Will Decide Whether to Adopt Recom. 


mendations of Other Committees 


Made February 18 


When the executive committee of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit. 
ers meets in New York on March 14 
one subject up for adoption will be the 
statement of life insurance trust co-op. 
eration unanimously adopted on Febry- 
ary 18 by the executive committee of the 
trust company division of the American 
Bankers’ Association and also by the 
committee on co-operation with trust of- 
ficers of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. The statement follows: 

1. The way to begin to build up an 
estate is to buy life insurance. After 
the payment of bare living expenses the 
first item in the family budget should 
be for the payment of premiums. It is 
the only safe and sure way to create 
a capital fund payable in cash in case of 
death. 

2. Every estate requires cash for the 
payment of debts and inheritance taxes, 
Life insurance will meet this need. 

3. The trust company is in the busi- 
ness of administering estates whether 
these are composed entirely of life in- 
surance policies or include other assets, 

4. The principal advantages of the 
Life Insurance Trust for the administra- 
tion of policy proceeds are: 

(a) That it provides a single and uniform 
plan for the management of the proceeds 
of policies in several different companies, 

(b) That it provides a convenient, experi- 
enced and impartial financial adviser for 
the family of the insured. 

(c) That it affords flexibility of management 


and may be used to meet unforeseen emer- 
gencies and family misfortunes. 


5. The life underwriter and the trust 
officer should collaborate in advising the 
creation of insurance estates and the ad- 
ministration of the proceeds of the poli- 
cies by trust companies for the best in- 
terests of the insured and his family 
and to their own mutual advantage. 

6. Fees, commissions and other com- 
pensation resulting from any business in 
which the life underwriter and trust of- 
ficer may collaborate should pass to the 
person to whom they would ordinarily 
belong in the regular course of business 
and neither shall expect or be entitled 
to a share in the financial return of the 
other. 





Guard Killing Echo 


Mrs. Eugene F. Downey, whose 
husband was shot and killed at Buf- 
falo by coast guards who were chas- 
ing a supposed rum running boat in 
which Mr. Downey was riding, has 
started action in that city to re- 
cover double indemnity on a $5,000 
policy held by her husband. The 
company has_ refused payment, 
claiming Mr. Downey was illegally 
employed when he was shot and 
that his death, therefore, could not 
be construed as an accident. 








DESIRES “HEAVY” COVERAGE 

The Wells, Meissel & Peyser agency 
of the National Life of Vermont in New 
York City already is getting reactions 
from the company’s recent ruling which 
establishes acceptance of overweights 
a favorable sub-standard basis with ber 
efit of increased dividends and cash val- 
ues. Recently a 300-pounder submitted 
his application to the New York agent! 





GARRISON AGENCY RECORD 

The P. R. Garrison agency of The 
Prudential in New York City repoty 
that the agency on February 14 exper 
enced its biggest day’s business, having 
had issued twenty-six policies for a te 


tal of $1,027,000. 
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Judea Life Prepares 
For Era of Expansion 

REFINANCING PLANS EXPLAINED 

Agents Told About New Policies; Will 


Enter New States; Capital Being 
Increased to $1,000,000 








More than a hundred producers and 
weneral agents of the Judea Life, includ- 
ing leading out-of-town representatives, 
attended a luncheon and meeting last 
week at the Martinique Hotel, New York, 
at which the details of the company’s 
refinancing program and 1930 expansion 
plans were announced. The dominant 
note of the meeting was that the Judea 
was on the threshold of a new era which 
would be marked by entrance into new 
territory, substantial increases in busi- 
ness and extensive advertising. 

The meeting was opened by Samuel 
Mason, first vice-president, who outlined 
the terms of the contract which had 
been made with Moses & Co., Inc., in- 
vestment bankers at 29 Broadway, New 
York, whereby 130,000 shares of new 
stock of the Judea Life will be sold to 
the public. He pointed out that the old 
stockholders of the Judea Industrial 
Corp. would be given the first opportu- 
nity to subscribe at the rate of three 
shares of the new stock for each share 
held in the Industrial Corporation. “The 
results will be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned,” said Mr. Mason. 

Ackerman Outlines Expansion Program 

Prof. S. B. Ackerman, educational di- 
rector of the company, followed Mr. Ma- 
son by giving an inkling of what was 
in store for Judea Life men after the 
refinancing had been completed. He fea- 
tured the fact that the company will 
complete its third year in business this 
May. In keeping with this milestone he 
said several new policies were being 
prepared which would be of considerable 
help to producers in their contacts with 
prospects. A low rate whole life con- 
tract with ordinary life features is 
among them. And in addition the com- 
pany will add the new disability clause. 

Prof. Ackerman made an impression 
when he referred to the extensive pro- 
gram of educational advertising which 
the Judea will embark upon following 
the issuance of its new stock. He said 
that its purpose would be to pave the 
way for agents of the company in visit- 
ing prospects so as to break down sales 
resistance. A training school for new 
agents is being planned as well as a cor- 
respondence course. 

In his remarks Judge Jacob S. Strahl, 
president of the company, showed his 
optimism over the new era in the af- 
fairs of the organization, saying that it 
loomed up as a period of intense activ- 
ity. He emphasized in connection with 
the new stock issue that old stockhold- 
ers will have up until March 25 to ex- 
ercise their rights. The Judea will have 
a capital of $1,000,000 upon completion 
of its new financing. 

In attendance at the meeting were out- 
of-town general agents from the follow- 
ing cities: Washington, D. C.; Boston; 
Fall River; Cleveland; Baltimore; Port- 
land, Me.; Philadelphia; Worcester; 
Chicago and upstate New York and New 
Jersey. It was a successful affair in 
every respect. 


NEW POSTS FOR COLONIAL MEN 


The Colonial Life announces the pro- 
Motion of l'rederick K. Howson, former- 
ly Ordinary agency instructor, who be- 
comes Ordinary agency supervisor, and 
ot Eustace B. Griffith, who becomes In- 
dustrial agency supervisor. Mr. How- 
son was associated with the Manufactur- 
ers’ Life of Toronto for twenty years be- 
‘ore Joining the Colonial Life two years 
4g0, while Mr. Griffith has been with 
the Jersey City company over twenty- 
lve years. 


LINTON AT LAKE PLACID 


M. Albert Linton, vice-president of the 


) Af . e . . 
rovident ‘lutual Life, is enjoying his 
annual winter vacation at Lake Placid. 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 





1929 


New Assurances Paid for - 654,451,000 
An Increase of $213,207,0C0 

Assurances in force (net) - §2,401,237,000 
An Increase of $504,322,000 

Total Income (net)- -~ - 172,857,000 


An Increase of $28,110,000 
Surplus earned during the 
Year - <- - - 
Payments to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries -  - 
Surplus and Contingency 
Reserve - - - = 
An Increase of $5,869,000 
Total Liabilities - = = 
(Including Paid up Capital) 
Assets, at December 31st, 1929 
An Increase of $79,239,000 


- 42,863,000 
69,174,000 


72,807,000 
495,390,000 
568,197,000 











New Heap OfrFicE BUILDING 
Rate of Interest earned on mean invested assets 7.02% 


The high rate of dividends allotted to participating policyholders is continued and the special 
dividend on maturing policies extended and increased. 








EXTRACTS FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


New policies paid for numbered 161,391 for a net 
amount of $654,451,143.27, an advance of $213,206,- 
752.36, or more than forty-eight per cent., over the 
previous year. This marked increase and the fact 
that the average policy, for the first time, exceeded 
$4,000, afford impressive evidence of the ever- 
growing popularity of the Company. 

After deducting amounts reassured, the total 
assurances in force amount to $2,401,237,036.94, an 
increase of $504,321,102.37. This advance is notable 
not merely for its magnitude, but because when 
allowance is made for terminations by death and 
maturity, it represents a remarkably high rate of 
continuance, and evidences great satisfaction on the 
part of our policyholders. 


The amount paid to policyholders since organiza- 
tion, together with the amount at present held for 
their security or benefit, exceeds the total amount 
received from them in premiums by $139,290,474.03. 

The rate of interest earned on the mean invested 
assets has risen to 7.02 percent. This figure includes 
a certain amount from bonuses and stock privileges 
accruing on many of the Company’s holdings; but if 
these were entirely eliminated the rate would still be 
6.60 per cent. 

A net profit of $13,077,284.62 was realized from 
the redemption or sale of securities. 

The surplus earned during the year, based on the 
values entered in the accounts, amounted to $42,- 
863,578.59, but from this sum substantial appropria- 
tions have as usual been made to further strengthen 
the position of the Company. 

An additional $10,000,000.00 has been deducted 
from the market values of our securities as a pro- 
vision against possible market fluctuations, raising 
the amount thus set aside for this purpose in the 
accounts to $30,000,000.00. 

A further $1,000,000.00 has been written off the 
Company’s buildings. 

$931,000.00 has been appropriated to raise the 
annuity reserves to the Rutherford table of valuation, 
with interest at 314 percent. This exacting standard 
requires reserves $2,656,000.00 in excess of those of 
the Dominion Government standard. 

$1,200,000.00 has been set aside as additional pro- 
vision for claims arising from total disability, death 
claims as yet unreported, and possible claims under 
cancelled policies on which a surrender value or rein- 
statement might be applied for. 

$22,606,265.67 has been paid or allotted as profits 
for the year to policyholders. 


_ The special amount entered as a liability to pro- 
vide for unforeseen contingencies has been main- 
tained at $12,500,000.00. 


After making all these deductions and allocations, 
$5,868,899.96 has been added to the undivided sur- 
plus, bringing the total over liabilities, contingency 
accounts and capital stock, to $60,307,762.44. 

In accordance with our usual conservative practice 
the securities owned by the Company have again 
been valued at figures much below the market quota- 
tions current at the close of the year. This under- 
valuation represents an important element of 
strength to the Company additional to the specific 
provisions in the statements. 


Your Directors are pleased to announce that the 
high scale of profits at present allotted to participat- 
ing policyholders will be continued during the ensuing 
year, while the Special Dividend on maturing policies, 
introduced last year, has been extended to include 
policies maturing after having been in force five 
years or longer and the scale of benefit has been 
increased, 





The business of the Company has always been 
conducted under the exacting provisions of the 
Canadian Insurance law and the rigid super- 
vision of the Insurance Department of the 
Government of Canada. Ever since we en- 
tered the United States in 1895, the Company 
has been under similar supervision there and 
is now subject to the regulations of thirty- 
eight States of the Union which require 
periodical examination of the affairs a all 
companies licensed in their territory. In the 
discharge of their regular duties a committee 
of twenty-two examiners, representing the 
States of Michigan, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Washington, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Florida and the District of Columbia 
recently completed an exhaustive examination 
into every department of the Company’s 
affairs. The report of this committee 
makes gratifying reference to the liberal 
treatment accorded to our policyholders, and 
provides authoritative testimony to the Com- 
pany’s strength. Even adopting the low 
valuations placed by us on our securities, the 
committee still reported a surplus at the close 
of last year $1,333,921.71 in excess of the 
figure claimed by the Company. 
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Complex Status of 
Modern Woodmen Rates 


NEW DECISION BY HIGH COURT 





Order Temporarily Discontinuing Issu- 
ance of Certain New Forms of Cer- 
tificates Awaited Decision 





So many stories have been printed 


about the rate case of the Modern 
Woodmen of America that readers of 
insurance newspapers find the situation 
a muddled one. The latest decision is 
of the Illinois Supreme Court which has 
reversed its original opinion by sustain- 
ing the Circuit Court of Cook County. 
It now finds that there was no error in 
the decree and that the society had am- 
ple power to effect a readjustment. The 
situation up to the decision of the last 
few days is thus described in the “Head 
Clerk’s News Letter”: 

In June, 1929, the Head Camp dele- 
gates duly and legally elected by the 
membership, in regular Head Camp as- 
sembled, adopted a revision of by-laws 
by an overwhelming vote. 

Those by-laws included new Section 
42, effective July 1, 1929, providing for 
the issuance of modernized forms of 
Benefit certificates, carrying benefits in 
addition to whole life protection, avail- 
able for both new and old members. A 
schedule of rate payments, based on the 
Modern Woodmen of America Mortal- 
ity Table was provided in connection 
therewith. Provision was made whereby 
any member entering the Society prior 
to July 1, 1919 (the date when adequate 
rates took effect for new members), 
could exchange his old form of certifi- 
cate for one or more of the new forms. 
For the older members certain options 
were made available by giving them the 
major portion of the surplus Benefit 
fund. The by-law plans and rates were 
tested out by competent actuaries and 
after being submitted to various state 
insurance departments, were approved 
and certified as the proper means of 
bringing the Society to a solvent basis 
for all time. 

Since then, various lawsuits have been 
brought by objectors in several states 
and wherein petitions for an injunction 
were denied by state and Federal courts. 

Illinois Litigation 

In Illinois, the Society’s charter state, 
a suit of the character mentioned, re- 
sulted in the injunction being denied by 
a Circuit court of competent jurisdiction. 
From this decision an appeal was taken 
to the Illinois Supreme court by the 
complainants or objectors. 

The appeal to the Supreme Court was 
from a decree of the Circuit Court of 
Cook County, Illinois, in which a prayer 
for an injunction against the enforcing 
of the new by-law was denied. 

The opinion of the Illinois Supreme 
Court filed Friday, December 20, 1929, 
says that Modern Woodmen of America, 
at the Head Camp last June, was not 


vent, but that it was its duty to do so, 
since its rates were not sufficient to ma- 
ture the outstanding certificates. The 
Supreme Court, however, remanded the 
case to the Circuit Court on a constitu- 
tional question holding that an act of the 
Illinois legislature adopted in 1919, with 
regard to classification of members in 
connection with the allotment of surplus 
funds was unconstitutional. The court 
holds there was a flaw in the title to the 
act of the legislature. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court 
carefully reviews the past history and 
record of Modern Woodmen of America 
and says that the Society has the legal 
right to change its by-laws and rates 
and all members are bound thereby; that 
the financial situation confronting the 
Society in 1929 was unsound and unsafe 
and those charged with the duty of man- 
aging the Society’s affairs were justi- 
fied in trying to avert the threatened 
disaster. 

Those who have objected to the So- 
ciety’s action at its Head Camp last 
June will find no comfort in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court. The court states 
that the Society has been furnishing in- 
surance at rates below cost and that each 
member should pay an adequate rate; 
that the method of doing business was 
upon unsound principles, leading to in- 
solvency; that the former inequalities 
in assessment rates should be remedied 
and that this Society has the authority 
to rerate its members at full attained 
age, adequate, whole life level rates. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court 
holds that the action of the Head Camp 
in June, 1929, in repealing Section 100 of 
the by-laws, which since 1917 had given 
members seventy years of age or more 
the right to withdraw all assessments 
paid in, was legal and did not impair 
the obligations of their contracts. 

Held Illegal 

As above indicated, however, the court 
holds that the allotment of the surplus 
fund in accordance with the 1929 by- 
laws was illegal because of the uncon- 
stitutionality of an Illinois statute passed 
in 1919, above referred to. 

From this decision the Society, 
through its legal department has filed a 
petition for rehearing in the Illinois Su- 
preme Court. Upon the filing of that 
petition a “stay order” was immediately 
entered by the acting chief justice, 
which means that, pending the deter- 
mination of a rehearing, no injunction is 
to be issued by the lower court. 

Until these legal procedures have run 
their course and the issues finally de- 
termined the Society has temporarily 
discontinued the issuance of the new 
forms of certificates. This means that 
only the straight form of Whole Life 
certificates (Form A) and Term certifi- 
cates are being issued to new members 
at this time, both men and women, ages 
sixteen to sixty and in amounts up to 
$10,000. The Special Whole Life (Form 
B) the Thirty-Year Payment, the Twen- 
ty-Year Payment (most popular of them 
all) and the Double Indemnity and Lim- 











Engaged to Marry 


The engagement is announced of 
Miss Alice Louise Edson of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Dickinson C. Duf- 
field, son of the president of The 
Prudential. Miss Edson, who is a 
sister of the wife of H. H. Arm- 
strong, vice-president of the Travel- 
ers, is a graduate of Miss Madeira’s 
School in Washington and attended 
Bryn Mawr College. 











PHILADELPHIA PROGRAM 





Former Ambassador to Japan Will Be 
Toastmaster at Tri-State Sales Con- 
gress; List of Speakers 
The Tri-State Life Insurance Congress 
to be held in Philadelphia March 20, 
with underwriters’ associations of eleven 
cities represented, will have among 

speakers the following: 

John Barker, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, Berkshire Life, “The Life 
Company, the Trust Company and the 
Ideal Estate”; I. S. Kibrick, Brockton, 
Mass., New York Life, “How I Sell Part- 
nership and Corporation Insurance”; 
Holgar Johnson, Pittsburgh, general 
agent, Penn Mutual, “Creative Selling”; 
Claude Voorhees, general counsel, Con- 
necticut General, “The Measure of a 
Life Underwriter”; William M. Duff, 
president, E. A. Woods agency, “The 
Agent’s Personal Program”; Alexander 
Reed, vice-president, Pittsburgh Trust 
Co. “The Selling Advantages to a Life 
Underwriter of Presenting the Insurance 
Trust.” 

A. Rushton Allen, Union Central, will 
preside at the morning session; Allan D. 
Wallis, general agent, Equitable Society, 
will preside at the afternoon session. 
The toastmaster of the banquet will be 
Roland S. Morris, former ambassador 
to Japan, who was recently elected a 
vice-president and director of the Phila- 
delphia Life. Harry C. Spillman, Rem- 
ington- Rand Co., will be one of the 
speakers. There will be a trust company 
exhibit. J. Renwick Montgomery, Berk- 
shire Life, is general chairman. 


BANKERS LIFE NEW QUARTERS 

The Bankers National Life of New 
Jersey has leased the upper floors of a 
new building erected at Bergen avenue 
and Newkirk street, Journal Square, Jer- 
sey City. The building will be known as 
the Bankers National Life Building. The 
lease was recently closed by Treasurer 
James M. Webb and Comptroller Ray- 
mond D. Shepard, who represented the 
New Jersey company. 











for members entering the Society prior 
to July 1, 1919, have been temporarily 
withdrawn. The writing of Juniors con- 
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COMEDIAN TRUEX AN AGENT 


Quits Insurance for High Life Whirl ; 
Comedy “Ritzy,” then Get, " 
Back to Earth 


Ernest Truex, a popular internation, 
comedian who is as well known to Low 
don as to New York theatre-goers, taj. 
the role of an insurance agent in te 
comedy “Ritzy,” now playing at the 
Longacre Theatre. Very ambitioys th 
agent thinks he should be making mon 
money. After he has told the gener, 
agent that and has not made much head. 


Kai 


way his wife is informed by a lawye K; 
that an eccentric relative has died al 
Mexico leaving her a fortune of $200 J‘ 
Truex then throws up his job and ,(m Y° 
and his wife start to mix in more jm as 
clusive society, buy a country home Mmm pape 
many clothes and luxuries, and staf Rey 
snubbing their friends. During this nA 
riod of high life Truex is invited to gf \° 
to a fashionable country club and whim °" 
there meets a man who wants to gfe 
to him about a_ $1,000,000 policy, py Al 
Truex is bored with the insurance bys. Becl 
ness and listens rather coldly. Unn 


It then develops that the eccent 
relative is not really dead, and 50 tk 
$200,000 inheritance is only a m 
while Truex and his wife are faced by 
a mountain of debts which they ha 
piled up during their temporary and j. 
lusory prosperity. But, happily, the ma 
who wanted the million insurance seq 
the general agent and arranges fy 
Truex to write the policy. He retuym 
to his insurance work more _ prosperous 
than ever. Things happen like that o 
the stage, but it is a clever show and th 
audience likes it. 





SUN LIFE CONGRESS 


Will Be Held in Newark on Monday; 
J. S. Ireland, C. H. Heyl, E. C. Hoy 
Among the Speakers 
Preparations are being made for: 
one day sales congress which will k 
conducted by the Newark division of the 
Sun Life of Canada next Monday in th 
offices of the Newark division in th 
Military Park Building. J. S. Ireland 
superintendent of agencies of Eastem 
United States, and C. H. Heyl, assistant 
superintendent of the same _ territory, 
will address the agency force. The cor 
gress will be followed by a banquet a 
the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, a 
which it is expected that J. Elton Brag 
of the New York University, and Leslt 
G. McDouall, associate trust officer ¢ 
the Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark 
will be the speakers. E. C. Hoy, mar 
ager of the Newark division, will pre 
side at both the congress and the bat 
quet. 
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L. G. HANMER MANAGER 

L. G. Hanmer, one of the best know 
life insurancé men in Greater New York 
and who was formerly a’ member 0 
Mellen-Hanmer, estate specialists, § 
manager in San Francisco of the Joht: 




















only justified in attempting to remedy ited Accident features are not now writ- _ tinues. son & Higgins life insurance division. It 
its financial situation so as to be sol- ten and the exchange privileges available Becl 
bein; 

| FIFTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 
LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE However Hard I 

| REI NR eae ..  $ 97,686,266 * ines Dt 
ERE REE EAE LE SI 182,510,188 a Life Insurance Agent may work to produce business, paid 

DS he cise Glu aaieies hee Ee 325,309,313 his chances of success are better when he represents al 

INN: sarnedssk-Saphdpoentacee eae een dened 498,969,554 folie aver 

DE wa was siaitacuns admaeeaine mates cease 716,079,363 a fine old institution such as the was 

RIED Sin. se <a icy: sexed wibby plea ens eat ie St ee es neon aces 886,589,365 fs 
ADMITTED ASSETS § 25,193,076 pris 

Riso SU pincwebwiers De hiebig males mit 6 siele 25,193, M h M as 0 

BEE ss > enemas an dna endivinmsitn it sksabaiee — assac usetts utual ris 

Bis scihnseiavinnentcasncueeeaaeenae bein cid 63,955,277 : ye 

ES in itiviccnececamaanenaee meeaes os 90,713,613 Life Insurance Company B 

PD Sivas snacssc dips ies ise RE EEE it eee *133,000,000 Springfield, Massachusetts i 

* Approximate 14, 

BANKERS LIFE COMPANY Organized 1851 | , 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force | 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President | 
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Former Paper And Pulp Manufacturer 


With Reynolds Pomeroy & Co., N. Y. 





Business 


Becker, for some years gen- 
- and vice-president of the 
ver Paper Co. at Westfield, 


Karl H 
: eral mana: 
in Westfield | 











wah Mass., and son of a prominent Swedish 
home paper and pulp manufacturer, joined 
a e 
1 start ME Reynolds meroy & Co., an uptown 
his pe- New York insurance brokerage house, 
1 to QM on Febru 1 and has made a good 
, start as ai agent. ; 
After be’ng educated in Sweden Mr. 
* Becker to the famous Heidelberg 
€ busi 


Germany, taking a practi- 


Universit) 





assistant 


te KARL H. BECKER 


cal course in paper making and chem- 
stry; then went through an apprentice- 
ship in a large manufacturing plant of 
a client of his father. 

While in Heidelberg he fought thirty 
duels and still bears a scar above his 
right eye as a mark of one of those en- 
counters. Speaking of the university 
duelling he said that although forbidden 
by law it is sanctioned by the Heidel- 
berg authorities. Before a duel takes 
place the combatants appear before a 











Ma tribunal composed of student judges who 
mber ome °° heads of the various student frater- 
‘lists, ise IES and are informed as to how severe 
he fobs the duel can be. Contestants strip to 
widen the waist and the contests are not tame. 
Tt was twenty-three years ago that Mr. 
<9 Becker came here, the object of the trip 
Neng to find a market for his father’s 
EQUITABLE GROUP CLAIMS 
ess, During January, 1930, the Equitable 
paid 368 group insurance death claims 
pnts or a total amount of $1,093,114. The 
“erage claiin amounted to $1,925, which 
Was high, as the average group policy 
Hrotecting workers in the United States 
'S for $1,500 Wives and mothers com- 
prised 68.7% of the beneficiaries; where- 
a8 other relatives, heirs and friends com- 
DP ised 31.3° Other figures follow: 
| 6% of the ceased carried $250 or less of 
Insurance > 
| 4% of tt deceased carried $251-$500 of 
‘48% of the deceased carried $501-$1,000 of 
INsurance: 
“4.3% of the deceased carried over $1,000 of 
Force insurance: 


$4.90 of 43 : ‘ F 
© of the deceased carried no other in- 
surance 


Karl H. Becker Finishing His First Month as an Insurance 
Agent; A Heidelberg University Man Who Fought Thirty 
Student Duels While There; Tells Why He Likes Insurance 


products. He decided to stay. Before 
long he established himself in the pa- 
per and pulp field and became manager 
of the Westfield River Paper Co. Dur- 
ing the war the plant did notable work. 
Mr. Becker has traveled considerably 
throughout the United States. In 1926 
he made a change to the investment 
banking field and was a successful sales- 
man. 

Mr. Becker emphasized strongly in a 
talk with The Eastern Underwriter re- 
porter that a man with a flair for sell- 
ing can enter the life insurance field 
without experience and make good quick- 
ly, provided he has a background and 
contacts in other fields and has the back- 
ing of a sympathetic and good selling 
organization. 


BOSTON SALES CONGRESS 
Will Be Held on March 21; Commis- 


sioners Dunham and Sullivan 
Among Speakers 

Life insurance men in Boston are pre- 
paring to stage a big sales congress. 
The date has been set for March 21 at 
Ford Hall, Boston. Arrangements are 
being made to accommodate 1,000 life 
insurance men and women of New Eng- 
land. The committee in charge is made 
up of Alex M. Hammer, chairman; Les- 


ter VonThurn, Harry Pope, R. O. Wal- 
ter, Earl Manning, David Sprague, 
George H. Tracey and J, S. Munro. The 
affair will be held under the auspices 
of the Boston Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, of which George H. Tracey is 
president. 

While the program is not complete it 
is known that the following will be pres- 
ent as speakers: Howard P. Dunham, 
commissioner of Connecticut; John E. 
Sullivan, commissioner of New Hamp- 
shire; Harold Ley, Life Extension In- 
stitute; John Marshal Holcombe, Jr., 
manager of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford: and Arthur 
Fred Sheldon of the Sheldon School of 
Salesmanship. 





MADE MANAGER IN CHICAGO 





Evans Henry Hanson Joins Forces of 
U. S. Life; Formerly Agency Man- 
ager, American Bankers’ Life 
The United States Life has appointed 
Evans Henry Hanson as manager at its 
Chicago office. Mr. Hanson has had thir- 
teen years’ life insurance experience with 
the American Bankers’ Life, formerly of 
Chicago and now of Jacksonville, Ill. He 
was assistant secretary and agency man- 
ager. Mr. Hanson’s new connection takes 
place on March 1. Incidentally, he starts 
his work with the United States Life 
on the eightieth anniversary of that com- 

pany. 

Born in Chicago in 1899, Mr. Hanson 
was educated in the public schools there 
and took higher educational courses in 
Lewis Institute and the School of Com- 
merce of the Y. M. C. A. 





DEATH OF JOHN R. REID 


John R. Reid, for many years promi- 
nent in Canadian insurance circles, died 
last Sunday in Montreal at the age of 
seventy-five. He was founder of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association move- 
ment in Canada and until ten years ago 
eastern Ontario manager of the Sun Life. 








Personal Cooperation 
of Trained Representatives 


T wRoUGH its well organized Branch Office 
and General Agency Service, available in practically 
all of the principal cities throughout the country, 
the MISSOURI STATE LIFE extends to field 
men the personal cooperation of trained repre- 
o « « Life, 


sentatives in each of its multiple lines 


Accident, Health, Group and Salary Savings. 


The progressive pioneering spirit of the MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE makes it a most desirable Company 
for the live, forward-looking Agent to represent; 
and its new liberal policy forms offer attractive 


selling plans. 


More than $1,224,000,000.00 
of insurance in force 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Sale Talk Men of 
Experience Prefer 


WANT ACTUAL SALES STORIES 
John A. Stevenson Writes of Training 
and Education in March Number of 
Magazine “System” 





In an article for “System” in March 
John A. Stevenson, manager of the home 
of the Mutual Life, 
makes the point that experienced agents 


office agency Penn 


don’t usually want to hear how a sale 


might be made. They much prefer to 
know how sales have been made. It 1s, 
therefore, often necessary to obtain lec- 
turers from outside of the organization. 
\lso, it may be necessary to have tech- 
nical phases of certain subjects present- 


ed by experts. 
It is a good plan not only to include 
rs to common objections as part 
the new salesman’s equipment, but 
include practice in answering objec- 
s as part of the training course. It’s 
far easier for the new man to write 
a list of objections if 
presented to him in a classroom than 
try to answer these objections when 
in the prospect’s office and has to 


wmSswe 


ult answers to 


he is 
“think fast.” 

The average salesman is bound to get 
to a rut if there is no effort made to 


keep him out of? it \ sales manager 
with a long and successful record be- 
hind him remarked not long ago that 
in the sales world he had decided that 
where there was a rut there was a bad 
road. His problem, then, was not to find 


and means of lifting his men out 
of ruts, but to build roads, for, he ar- 
eued, if he hoisted men out of their ruts 
and still left the ruts for them to fall 
back to it was inevitable that eventually 
they would sink back into these same 
ruts, to the detriment of the profit col- 
umn. 

“In my opinion, the most practical 
method of road-building consists in es- 
tablishing a definite system of training 
for the experienced ‘salesmen as well as 


for the new men. Even experienced 
men should have organized plans for 
selling,” says Mr. Stevenson. 


When Enthusiasm Is Lacking 

“It has been my experience that it 
is no more difficult to make experienced 
representatives realize the advantages of 
education than to make the new men 
see why training is necessary. I am in- 
clined to believe that where there is a 
lack of enthusiasm among a group of 
salesmen over a training course, the 
fault can usually be traced to the materi- 
al presented or to the fact that the ma- 
terial has been poorly organized, rath- 
er than to an antagonistic attitude on 
the part of experienced salesmen toward 
training If the material included in 
training courses proves to be of practi- 


cal assistance in selling, there will be 
little difficulty in persuading experienced 
salesmen to take the course.” 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOX PRIVILEGE 
The New York state senate has before 
it a bill amending the tax law by per- 
mitting the surrogate to issue orders for 
examination of papers in a safe deposit 
box if it appears such box contained an 
insurance policy issued in the name of 
the decedent and payable to a named 
beneficiary. 


Insurance in Estates 
Doubled in Two Years 


HIGHEST AMOUNT IN NEW YORK 


J. S. McCoy, Government Actuary, 
Gives Statistics on Insurance in 
Estate Tax Returns 








Joseph S. McCoy, U. S. Government 
actuary with the Treasury Department, 
gave statistics covering federal returns 
for estate taxes for 1928 before the mid- 
winter conference of the trust company 
division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at the Commodore last week and 
the figures contained some interesting 
insurance data. 

“The number of estates consisting al- 
most altogether of the receipts from in- 
surance policies is without doubt, largest 
in New York,” said Mr. McCoy. “There 
are more large salaries paid and more 
persons must live, for business purposes, 
practically up to their salaries in New 
York than elsewhere. To save their de- 
pendents from being entirely destitute in 
case of their death, life insurance is im- 
perative.” 

The percentage of the total value of 
the estates for which returns were made 
to the Federal Government during 1928, 
in the form of insurance was 2.95%; for 
1927 it was 2.83%; and for 1926, 2.68%. 
This shows a slight, but steady, increase. 
These statistics, however, do not tell 
the whole story. The average amount 
of insurance held by estates returning in 
1926 was $6,896; in 1927, $9,510, and in 
1928, $12,776. 

The percentage of the value of the 
estate held in the form of insurance va- 
ries greatly. The smaller the estate the 
larger the percentage so held. In 1927, 
the 229 estates returning gross income 
of less than $50,000 each, held 7.89% of 
the total in the form of insurance. In 
1928, the ninety-nine returns for similar 
estates held 20%% in the form of insur- 
ance. Many of these must have be- 
longed to the large salary group, as in- 
surance formed the largest part of the 
estate. These were the smallest estates 
returned, but they held the largest per- 
centage of their total in insurance. The 
1,864 non-taxable estates in 1928, with 
gross estates in excess of $50,000, carried 
insurance to the extent of 5.55%. The 
2,184 returns of net estates not in excess 
of $50,000 returned insurance to the 
amount of 4% of the total. This per- 
centage decreased rather irregularly, 
with a few recoveries, until net estates 
valued between $3,500,000 and $4,000,000 
returned less than one-fifth of one per 
centum of insurance. The percentage 
again increased, irregularly, until the 





WALTER I. SUPER DINED 





Newark Agency Staff of Metropolitan 
Life Honors New Manager of 
Lincoln Park District 
About 150 guests and agents attached 
to the various New Jersey agencies of 
the Metropolitan Life attended a dinner 
which was given to Walter I. Super 
at the Hotel Riviera, Newark, in honor 
of his being made head of the newly 
created district in Newark, known as 

the Lincoln Park. 

William Perlmutter, manager of the 
Perth Amboy district of the company 
acted as toastmaster. The principal 
speaker of the evening was A. W. 
Trethewey, superintendent of agencies 
of the Atlantic Coast who praised Mr. 
Super for his excellent work of the past 
with the company and also gave a brief 
outline of the plans of the company for 
the coming year and what was expected 
of the agency staff of the newly created 
district. Other speakers of the evening 
included W. W. Davis, supervisor of 
agents accounting, Agent Harry Green- 
berg and Assistant Manager Meyer 
Mantofel, who presented to Mr. Suner 
on behalf of the agency staff a hand- 
some desk set. 

Those present included: 

John Kelly, manager of the Passaic District; 
Nathan Seifer, manager of Raritan District, 
Assistant Managers A. L. Arnold, Arthur 
Sonin, Hyman S. Kessler, David Wolff, Adolph 
Duhamel and Meyer Mantofel; Agents J. K. 
Arlein, Max L. Backer, Daniel Bofird, George 
Gebel, Harry Greenberg, Louis Greenberg, 
Harry Linde, Irving Rubin, Abe Silver, J. P. 


McCormack, David Weg, Max Woller, Joseph 
Zach, Morris Wolin and Frank Monaghan. 








eight estates having net values in ex- 
cess of $10,000,000 each, with an aggre- 
gate gross value of $331,880,866, returned 
only $14,540 in insurance. 








WANTED 


Supervisor with clien. 
tele of Life Insurance 
Brokers for 42d Street 
Section of City. 

Box 1136 


The Eastern Underwriter | 
110 Fulton St., N. Y. City 

















RIGHT TO REVOKE LICENSES 


An important insurance measure ip- 
troduced in the Kentucky legislature em. 
powers the insurance commissioner of 
Kentucky to suspend or revoke for 
cause the license of an agent of a life 
insurance company. This legislation was 
the result of a suit filed in the federal 
court last year by Ed Caldwell of Glas. 
gow, Ky., agent for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, to restrain the insurance 
commissioner, S. M. Saufley, from re- 
voking his license. The suit really was 
filed by the company against Saufley to 
restrain him from revoking Caldwell’s 
license. The federal court decided that 
there was no statute in Kentucky en- 
powering the insurance commissioner to 
take such action. 

















NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 | 
$147,858,997 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 














Locals + Opportunity + Better -thar- 


averagepay + A real future + work 

You like = Zest + Pop+JSoy + Success 
for the Agent of THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Ft.Wayne, Indiana." 








—— 








happiness of its representatives. 








Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


"Ask any Berkshire Agent’ 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 








FRED. H. RHODES, Preisdent 




















THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of America | 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 
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Average Cost For The Care And 
Relief Of Needy Is $242 A Year 





OLD AGE SECURITY COMMISSION’S REPORT 





Rich Not Getting Richer in This State Nor Are Poor Getting 
Poorer; Increasingly Difficult for Older People 
to Find Jobs 


The report of the New York State 
Commiss on Old Age Security made 
to the le. slature of this state and which 
was acco panied by the introduction of 
pills to ry out the recommendations 
comes 2 a series of hearings. The 
chairmai: of the commission is Seabury 
C. Masti. ., state senator. A prominent 
insuranc) man on the commission 1s 
John L. ‘rain, Utica, N. Y. The com- 
mission as organized on July 1, 1929. 
Dr. Lut Gulick of New York was 
executi\ cretary. af 

The firs: conclusion of the commission 
is that many of the needy aged are not 
now adequately or properly cared for 
in this state. Investigation of the com- 
mission shows that in some of the alms- 
houses there is no segregation of the 
sick from the able-bodied. The same 


applies to the feeble-minded or occasion- 
ally insane. In many instances husband 
and wife are separated because no pro- 
vision has been made or can be made 
for keeping them together. Institutions 
are necessary for certain classes of the 
poor and for certain of the aged, espe- 
cially for the sick, but the commissions 
is convinced that the city and county 
home should be the last resort for the 
care of the aged who are normal men- 
tally and physically. It is true that some 
counties have constructed modern, well- 
equipped, sanitary, county institutions 
providing nursing, medical and hospital 
care, but many of the county homes are 
out of date, improperly equipped, unable 
to furnish proper hospital care. And 
the patients cannot be segregated. 


Average Cost For Care of a Needy 
Person 


The second conclusion of the commis- 
sion is that many of the needy aged 
should be provided for outside of insti- 
tutions where they may continue to live 
among friends and enjoy a sense of free- 
dom, self-respect and security. 

In estimating that there are 51,000 per- 
sons outside of institutions who are de- 
pendent upon others for regular assis- 
tance and whose children can’t provide, 
the commission says in part: 

“We estimate that the average cost for 
the care and relief of each such person 
will not exceed $242 a year, taking into 
consideration the variance in the cost 
of living in different sections of the state 
and the individual’s means and_ need, 
especially as many of the needy aged will 
not be wholly dependent as many of 
them have some earning capacity or have 
some property or children who can help 
in part. It is to be noted that this es- 
tmate of $242 a year is an average and 
not a maximum or minimum allowance. 

he actual assistance or cost of aid will 
Vary from case to case. It may exceed 
$0 a month or it may be only $5 a 
month as it will depend entirely on in- 
dividual need, Computed on this prom- 
se, the total cost of relief for these 51,- 
0 persons would be approximately $12,- 
40,000 per year, However, experience 
in other states indicates that not all of 
those presimably qualified will apply for 
telief durins the first year. Consequent- 
ly. for the first full year, ending June 


H, 1932, approximate cost will be 
$6,500,000, 


ne-half of which is to be 
borne by state. For the second year 
We estim the cost will be approxi- 
mately $1! 000,000, the state’s share be- 


ing $5,500,000. The full cost of $12,400,- 
000, of which $6,200,000 would be appro- 
priated by the state, would not accrue 
until 1934 or later.” 

Recommendations 

Other recommendations of the com- 
mission follow: 

“Responsibility for the administration 
of the recommended old age security act 
shall be placed jointly upon the county 
or city or the state. 

“The financial responsibility for old 
age assistance should be divided equally 
between the state and the county or city 
welfare districts. 

“For the City of New York we rec- 
ommend that the granting of home re- 
lief be permitted under the same rules 
and conditions now applicable to the re- 
mainder of the state under the Public 
Welfare Act. 

“Your commission is unable to state 
authoritatively that insecurity and need 
in old age is decreasing or increasing 
in this state. 

“The aged who need assistance in this 
State at the present time would not be 
benefitted in any way by the adoption 
of a contributory state pension system.” 

After telling of the great increase in 
life insurance and of the operations of 
the workmen’s compensation law and its 
benefits, the report continues: 

“It is evident that in the state of New 
York important forces are already at 
work for the improvement of our gen- 
eral economic condition. There are, of 
course, a number of difficulties and un- 
solved problems. First of all. under the 
impetus of high pressure salesmanship 
and the easy credit of instalment buv- 
ing, the people of America, especially 
the younger generation, are tempted to 
live extravagantly and to forget the need 
of saving to provide for their own fu- 
ture, sickness or unemployment or old 
age. Then there is the problem of the 
older worker in industry. A great deal 
of testimony was presented to the com- 
mission indicating that it is increasing- 
ly difficult for the older worker to find 
employment if for anv reason he is 
thrown out of work. The members of 
the commission, acting individually, are 
conducting a further studv of this per- 
plexing problem. The change of the 
value of the dollar has also affected 
those who are now aged with snecial 
force as it has cut almost in half that 
which they saved for their declining 
years. A further factor which must be 
recognized in every picture of prosper- 
ity is the fact that little is known with 
respect to the share of prosperity which 
penetrates to the lowest ecnomic groups. 
A recent study by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research seems to indicate 
that the rich are not getting richer and 
the poor poorer, but that the bulk of 
our recent prosperity has accrued to the 
middle economic group. This is a good 
sign for the future. But whatever the 
situation is, it is the hope of this com- 
mission that there will be a reduction 
in future years of the proportion of those 
who will need assistance in their old age. 
We realize, however, that in society as 
it is now organized there will always be 
this group and that there should be ade- 
quate social provision for their care. We 
believe that the Old Age Security Act 
here recommended will meet this situa- 
tion adequately, especially as it is so 
planned as to expand or contract on the 
basis of need.” 


Holds Recovery in War 
Risk Suits Is Limited 


DECISION OF DEPT. OF JUSTICE 





United States Is Not in Insurance Busi- 
ness and Not Subject to Ordinary 
Incidents of Suits 





The Department of Justice holds that 
the United States, in issuing policies of 
war-risk insurance pursuant to the war- 
risk insurance act, has not gone into the 
business of insurance and, therefore, 
cannot be assumed to have accepted the 
ordinary incidents of suits in such a 
business. 


The statement refers to the case of 
United States vs. Worley, administratrix, 
which will be argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on March 3, 
in conjunction with the case of Jackson 
versus U. S. If judgment is obtained 
against the United States, the statement 
declares, the amount of insurance instal- 
ments maturing after the action was in- 
stituted may not be recovered. 

Part of the text of the Department’s 
statement says: 

“The deceased insured, Emmet A. 
Puckett, was discharged from the United 
States Army in March, 1918. While in 
service he was granted a war risk in- 
surance contract in the sum of $10,000. 
When the insured was discharged in 
March, 1918, no premiums on the policy 
were thereafter paid. 

“In submitting an opinion in respect 
to the questions certified by the United 
States, the Department of Justice, in its 
brief, states that in its view the first 
question certified, whether the United 
States stands in the position of one who 
has gone into the insurance business and 
must be assumed to have accepted the 
ordinary incidents of suits of such busi- 
ness, that in its opinion this question 
does not present a definite question of 
law which the Supreme Court may be 
required to answer. 

“As to the second question, the brief 
contends that future instalments cannot 
be awarded against the United States 
under a policy of war risk insurance. 
This is an action at law for a money 
judgment, and the ordinary rule that the 
judgment can include only what the 
plaintiff was entitled to at the com- 
commencement of the action should 
apply. 

“As to the third question, the brief 
points out that the Supreme Court has 
held in a recent case that interest can- 
not be awarded against the United 
States except where it assumes that lia- 
bility by contract, or it is so provided 
by express records of the statute, or 
‘where it must include it as part of just 
compensation. 

“The brief contends that cases cited 
in support of this case as presented in 
the courts are not applicable to the case 
under consideration. In respect to the 
fourth question, the contention of the 
brief is that “it is the settled general rule 
that costs cannot be awarded against the 
United States in the absence of statu- 
tory authority therefor.” 





COLONIAL REPORTS $43,092,754 





New Jersey Life Company Breaks Pre- 
vious Records; Has 548,032 Policies 
in Force 

The thirty-second annual statement of 
the Colonial Life of New Jersey shows 
that the company paid for $43,092,754 in 
1929, the largest amount of any year in 
its history. This brings the total in- 
surance in force to $114,176,775 covering 
548,032 policies in force. 

The report shows that the company 
paid out during the year to policyhold- 
ers, in death claims and in disability 
and other benefits, $1,813,656. Since its 
organization the Colonial has made total 
payments to policyholders of $17,189,181. 
The company's assets total $15,428,662, 
while there are reserve funds for policy- 


holders of $13,323,498, 
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Increased Limits 
of Insurance 


Substantial increases in limits 
of insurance have been made ef- 
fective by Fidelity. Male lives 
ages 25 to 50 are now accepted 
for $225,000. Larger lines can be 
written in exceptional cases. 


This is an important step in a 
liberalizing program which in- 
cludes increased non-medical and 
sub-standard limits and offers 
field workers wider opportunity 
for more resultful salesmanship. 


Fidelity has more than $400,- 
000,000 insurance in force. Con- 
tracts are available in thirty-nine 
states. 


Write for booklet: 
“What's Ahead?” 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 





The audit books of 


Audit the John C. McNa- 
Books of mara organization, 
McNamara Agency Guardian Life, New 
ork, sent to policy- 
holders gives a comprehensive analysis 
cf present contracts in every detail if 
proper entries are made. A correctly 
compiled audit book indicates: 
1. When premiums should be paid, by 
a premium calendar. 
2. How to use existing life insurance 
to make sure the insured’s plans. 
3. How to distribute the proceeds eco- 
nomically. 
4. How to contribute to insured’s own 
financial independence. 

5. How to make future purchases in- 
telligently. 

6. How insured can arranged an in- 
come for himself from the policy 
values, and other interesting phases 

e® £26 
“Conmutopics” tells 


Why Do the story of two 


They Ask salesmen employed 
Questions? by the same house 
who were’ working 


together. When the older man took the 
interview he made his presentation in 
«a few minutes and usually made a sale. 
When the younger man took the initia- 
tive he would talk but a few minutes 
when his prospect would interrupt him 
to ask questions, and his percentage of 
scores fell away below that of his com- 
panion. 

The younger man, noticing the dis- 
parity of results, asked the older man 
frankly why it was that the older man 
could sell them when he, himself, could 
not. 

“That question is easy to answer,” was 
the quick response of the older sales- 
man. “You spend too much time an- 
swering questions. I used to do that, 
too, but one day I decided to stop it. 
| did not stop it effectually, however, 
until I sought out the cause of the ques- 
tions. 

“In seeking out this cause I discovered 


a thing so astonishingly big that it 
changed my whole method of selling. I 
discovered that I was not telling my 
prospects what they wanted to know. 
I was telling them what I thought they 
wanted to know. 

“When I sifted the great number of 
questions they were asking I learned the 
actual points in which they were inter- 
ested and about which they wanted in- 
formation, and then I simply started to 
tell them before they began asking ques- 
tions.” 

+ +e 


The New York Life 


Value of asks “What is the 
Waiver of most attractive fea- 
Premium ture of our policy to- 


day?” One of the 
best of the company’s women agents re- 
plied that it was the waiver of premi- 
um benefit. Continuing, she said: 

“I find in insuring either men or wo- 
men that almost all of them are seeking 
protection for their old age. What they 
want is to accumulate enough to retire 
upon. Their chief fear is that if they 
should lose their health they could not 
pay their premiums and their retirement 
plans would therefore be defeated. When 
I tell them that in the policy I offer the 
company will pay their premiums for 
then if they become totally and_ per- 
manently disabled I am using the one 
point that closes more policies for me 
than any other.” 

But, as this agent pointed out, when 
the claim occurs, when the disability ac- 
tually happens, then is the time when 
the policyholder especially appreciates 
the waiver of premium. “In my experi- 
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ence,” she said, “it is not the monthly 
income that is appreciated nearly so 
much as the fact that instead of re- 
ceiving a premium notice when the pre- 
mium falls due the disabled policyholder, 
then perhaps lying in the hospital, re- 
ceives from the company a notice that 
payment of premium has been waived 
with the regular notice of ‘dividend de- 
clared.’” 


* ok * 
George G. Thur- 

Ten man, agency super- 
Business visor of Ohio for the 
Commandments Detroit Life, offers 
“ten business com- 


mandments” as follows: 

Work hard—Tackle the hardest job 
first each day. 

Study hard—The more you know, the 
easier and more effective is your work. 

Have initiative—Ruts often deepen 
into graves. 

Love your work—There’s a sense of 
satisfaction in doing work well. 

Be exact—Accuracy is better 
haste. 

Have courage—A stout heart will car- 
ry your difficulties. 

Be friendly—Only friendly people be- 
come successful leaders. 

Cultivate personality—Personality is to 
the man what perfume is to the flower. 

Wear a smile—It opens the door into 
the sunshine beyond. 

Do your best—For if you give to the 
world the best you have, the best will 
come back to you. 


than 





ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


Central States Life Club Pledges to 
Write $25,000,000 in Business Dur- 
ing 1930 

\ pledge to write $25,000,000 of busi- 
ness this year was made by the Central 
States Life Club at a convention of the 
club in St. Louis on February 19. It was 
a three days’ gathering. Insurance Com- 
missioner McQuarrie: of Utah was the 
principal speaker. He is the father of 
L. S. McQuarrie, general agent of the 
Central States Life at Salt Lake City. 
L. W. Higley was installed as president 
of the club. During 1929 the Central 
States Life passed the $100,000,000 in 


force mark. 





Bankers Life Sells 
Radio Station WHO 


NEW BROADCASTING CO. Buys jy 





Life Company Operated Station Fiy. 
Years; Will Continue to Have 


Weekly Hour 





_ The Bankers Life of Iowa has sojj 
its radio station, WHO, located in the 
home office building in Des Moines, to 
a newly organized Iowa corporation, the 
Central Broadcasting Co. The new cor. 
poration will operate WHO in conjune. 
tion with WOC of Davenport. 

The station is to remain in Des Moines 
and for the time being at least the new 
company will send its programs from 
the studios in the home office. The 
Bankers Life will continue to |roadcas 
an hour’s program each week 

The Bankers Life has operated WHO 
for five years and it has been one of 
the best known stations in the central 
states. 





D. C. PRAY SUCCEEDS HOPKINS 

Don C. Pray, formerly correspondent 
in the agency department of the Lincoln 
National Life, has been promoted to sy- 
pervisor in the Howard C. Lawrence 
Agency, Newark, succeeding J. Graham 
Hopkins who has been made manager 
of the company’s branch office at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Mr. Pray, who is a nephew of Walter 
T. Shepard, vice-president of the com- 
pany, has participated in many of the 
activities at the home office of the com- 
pany and has served on the board of 
directors of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and has been president of the 
Lincoln Life Social and Athletic Asso- 
ciation for the past year. 





WILLIAM A. POLLEN DIES 

William A. Pollen, associated with the 
C. B. Knight agency of the Union Cen- 
tral Life in New York Citv since 1924, 
died Sunday night, February 9. Mr. 
Pollen entered life underwriting after 
completing the insurance course at New 
York University. He was the author 
of a number of informative articles 
which appeared in the company’s “Agen- 
cy Bulletin.” 
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degree of its service. 
its service broadens. 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, the “‘first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now as 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know that 
success is according to the natural law of compensation—that 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 








New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 
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Did Flaw in Sale Make 
Univ. Class Drop Cover? 


ADVISE POLICY CANCELATION 





Henry Moir Thinks College Class Was 
Not Correctly Sold Five Years Ago; 
Tells Why 





The insurance written five years ago 
on a class of one of the large eastern 
colleges has been recommended for can- 
celation aiter an investigation of the 
subject by an alumni committee consist- 
ing of certain members of the class and 
the cash values of the policies have been 
contributed to the alumni fund. The 
policies were endowments maturing for 
irs, the proceeds of which were 


twenty ) 
to go eventually to the college. The col- 
lege paper describes the situation as 
follows : 

At a meeting last June the class voted 
that a committee be appointed by the 
presideni to study the condition of our 
class finances, namely the insurance 
problem Having studied the situation 
carefully, the committee advises the can- 
celation of the class insurance policies 
and the ¢iving of the money to the alum- 
ni fund ow, because: 

1. For us class insurance has proven 

a bad business proposition as, 


(a) It takes 95% of the class to 
.y the annual premiums, and 
ily 75% of the members do 

pay their share. This means 

that each year there is a deficit. 

(b) We already owe $431.32 at 

1Yo, and $350 to $375 at 6%, the 

inoney having been borrowed 
) pay the annual premiums. 

(c) To collect enough money each 

year, it would be necessary to 

have an elaborate and energetic 
organization, which would be 
impossible to’ run and finance. 
2. At the time we were in college, 
insurance was the best way to se- 
cure a gift. Since then the Alum- 
ni Fund has been well established 
and proven a success. The college 
prefers that method of individual 
yearly gifts to our insurance, as is 
seen by this statement: 

“Any form of insurance is based 
on the need of providing for the 
future, and for an individual, espe- 
cially for old age. Our theory is 
that the college needs present as- 
sistance rather than future. We 
believe that we can rely on future 
generations to provide for the fu- 
ture of the college. It is peren- 
nially young.” 

3. We can cancel our policies and 
have a substantial gift for the col- 
lege now, then continue our yearly 
gifts through the fund, which here- 
tofore has been almost completely 
neglected by us, thereby keeping 
- of debt and pleasing the col- 
cee. 

Please vote [] on the enclosed 
card, sign your name and mail AS 
SOON AS POSSIBLE to : 
who will appoint tellers to count 
the vote. We must decide on our 
future course immediately in order 
to arrange for collecting this year’s 
Insurance or canceling it. 

_. As Seen By Henry Moir 

The Eastern Underwriter asked Hen- 

ty Moir, president of the United States 


Life, if he would not discuss the insur- 
ance of this class and to give his idea 
as to why the insurance did not stick. 
Mr. Moir said: 

“The impression I get from this situ- 
ation is that the insurance was poorly 
sold by the agent in the first place, and 
the result is bad for the business as a 
whole. The class has been badly ad- 
vised. 

“The agent should never have expect- 
ed that 95% of a graduating class would 
pay the premiums for life insurance. 
They have done very well in getting 
75% to pay. The original mistake was 
in taking insurance policies on a small 
group of graduates for considerable 
amounts of insurance in each case. The 
individual graduate had no definite and 
personal responsibility. Class members 
were called on to contribute to the gen- 
eral insurance fund. If each individual 
had been insured the discontinuance of 
the premium would have only meant an 
individual policy lapsed—a much better 
situation than that which has evidently 
arisen. 

“Then apparently the agent has ad- 
vised the borrowing of money at 6% to 
pay premiums—another mistake in tac- 
tics. 

“This class insurance was on the whole 
desirable and advantageous; good for the 
business and good for the college, but 
I have come across three or four in- 
stances where results like that indicated 
in the enclosed circular have developed, 
and these instances are distinctly harm- 
ful—arising from poor agency advice 
given in the first place.” 





FAILURE TO FURNISH PROOF 


Insured Died in Kentucky 
Court of Appeals Decides 
Must Pay Loss 
Where the insured fails to furnish 
proof of illness during the thirty days 
of grace, allowed by the terms of the 
policy, having entered the hospital for 
treatment and dies, notice of the proof 
of the insured disability given within 
three days after death, and sixteen days 
after the days of grace expired is a rea- 
sonable time within the meaning of the 
terms of the policy. The Court of Ap- 
peals so decided in the suit of Derrell 
D. Gardner’s administratrix against the 
Fidelity Mutual Life. The court orders 
the payment of $1,000 due on the policy 
to be paid. Gardner lived in Kentucky. 
The policy was issued. to Gardner, 
who paid the premiums on June 2 two 
years but did not pay the premium which 
was due June 2, 1928. During the latter 
part of June and within the days of 
grace Gardner was taken ill and went 
to the hospital July 5 to be operated on 
and died July 13, ten days after the days 
of grace had expired. No notice or proof 
that the insured was disabled was given 
to the company prior to default in pay- 
ment of the premium, but on July 16 
the administratrix gave notice to the lo- 
cal agent of his death and requested 
blanks for proof of death. The company 
denied liability and the suit resulted. 





Hospital, 
Company 





PARET TO SPEAK IN NEWARK 

Louis F. Paret, general agent for the 
Provident Mutual in New Jersey, will 
be the speaker at the March luncheon- 
meeting of the Newark Life Under- 
writers Association which will be held 
in the Newark Athletic Club. 


Guardian Life Had 
$87,702,294 Paid-for 


MADE 16% INCREASE FOR YEAR 





Total Assets Now Stand at $77,337,083; 
Total Income $20,332,859; Earned 
Interest Rate 5.95% 





An increase of 16% is reported by the 
Guardian Life of New York in its new 
paid-for business for last year. The 
amount of the new paid-for business for 
1929 was $87,702,294, the amount of the 
increase being nearly $12,000,000 or more 
than double the average rate of increase 
reported by all companies. The total 
insurance in force at the end of the 
year was $465,164,144. In common with 
most companies the rate of mortality 
was slightly higher last year than in 
1928 due to the influenza prevailing dur- 
ing the early months of the year, being 
55% of the expected. 

The Guardian Life has total assets of 
$77,337,083 and the company has a gen- 
eral surplus of $4,051,108. The premium 
income amounted to $14,616,380 and the 
total income $20,332,859. 

The rate of interest earned on invested 
assets last year was 5.95%. In addition 
to the general surplus to policyholders 
of over $4,000,000, there is an additional 
reserve for contingencies of $650,000. 

Dividends to policyholders declared for 
1930 amount to $3,290,000, showing an in- 
crease of $450,000, the dividend being 
22.5% of the total premium income for 


1929. 
COLORADO COMMISSIONS CASE 








Excess Sums Paid on Charter Member- 
ship Policies Questioned by 
Superintendent Cochrane 

A case is now before the Supreme 
Court of Colorado questioning whether 
commissions may be paid to agents out 
of funds received by the Continental 
Mutual Life in addition to regular pre- 
miums from the sale of so-called char- 
ter membership policies. In a brief sub- 
mitted in behalf of Superintendent Jack- 
son Cochrane, as defendant in error, it 
is pointed out that he refused to ap- 
prove a report of the company listing 
expenditures out of the charter member- 
ship fees on the ground that the entire 
amount collected by means of the char- 
ter membership fee constituted a lia- 
bility which must be shown in the re- 
port as such, and that the action of the 
company in paying commissions to 
agents from this fund was wholly with- 
out authority and prohibited by law. 

It is the contention of the commission- 
er, says the brief, that the provisions 
respecting charter membership fees in 
the charter membership policies can be 
construed as one of two things author- 
ized by the state statutes, either an 
advance of money to the company un- 
der section 2567, C. L. 1921, or a sub- 
scription to stock in a company to be 
organized in the future. 

Under the statute, certain advances 
are permitted, but no commissions or 
promotion expenses can be paid out of 
such advances, it is argued, while if these 
funds constitute subscriptions to stock 
in a company to be organized, another 
statute prohibits payment of commissions 
and other expenses from such money 
until organization is completed. 





WANTED 


LIFE INSURANCE 
GENERAL AGENT 


A man between 32 and 45 who has 
had successful expetiénce as personal 
producer and superVisor of agents. 
It will be necessary fr) this man to 
invest some of his owff‘money in the 
development: ofthe aemcy after he 
has satisfied hiniself that/we can make 
available ample contra¢ts for the so- 
liciting agents. Please state experi- 
ence, education and record. Appli- 
cants who fteasure up to above quali- 
fications are assured a personal inter- 
view which will be treated confiden- 
tially. 

Box 1137 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 

110 Fulton Street New York 

















A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU- 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 6141-2-3 




















N. Y. BILL ABOUT MINORS 

Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the New York Assembly by 
Walter W. Abbott, Republican of Rome, 
N. Y., Section 218 of the insurance law 
is amended by providing that a corpora- 
tion, association, organization or society 
transacting the business of life or cas- 
ualty insurance, or both, upon the co- 
operative or assessment plan, mav_ in 
addition to writing insurance upon the 
lives of minors over the age of eighteen, 
write endowment policies upon the lives 
of children under the age of eighteen, 
provided such corporation, association, or 
society is maintaining full reserves on 
all outstanding life insurance required 
by Section 210-a, the amounts of bene- 
fits to be the same as are provided for 
companies writing Industrial insurance 
at such ages. 


S. L. A. SHORT KILLED 
Sewall L. A. Short, general agent for 
the Royal Union Life at Houston, Tex., 
was killed in an automobile accident near 
Eastland, Tex., while racing to the bed- 
side of his mother, Mrs. Mary L. Short, 

who died the next day at Abiline. 








will be! 





To ASSIST OUR AGENTS 


The developing of practical ways and means of 
assisting in the location and placement of contracts 
is one of our first duties to our agents . . . and 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














back of every door bell. 


Independence Square 











THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 
Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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What Came Of “‘Hopeless’’ Case 


Policyholder Who Had Borrowed to Limit Induced to Pay 
Off Loans and Built Up Volume of Protection 


By C. VIVIAN ANDERSON, 


Provident Mutual, Cincinnati 


Several, years ago the office gave me 
the name of a policyholder who had 
en insured in one of our other agen- 
cies. He was carrying $13,000—10 pay- 


ment 20 year endowment with our com- 


pany,—20 year endowment in a_ sec- 
d company, and $5,000—20 payment 

t third company; on all of which 

he had borrowed about all he could and 
had allowed the premiums to go beyond 
the race period. This case did not 
t a very rosy complexion as far 

is 1leW insurance was concerned, but as 
1¢@ was a policyholder I felt that he was 
ntitled to any service which I might 

to render. 

On my first call I found that he had 
taken this insurance while single with 
the idea of creating a savings fund, the 

on being a secondary considera- 
He had since married and had 
childres He had no ready cash, 

» felt that he was unable to pay. the 

ms on his insurance, although he 

s just starting on a new position out 

hich he felt he could put aside $100 

th towards insurance. 
first suggestion was that he have 
the policy rewritten lengthening out the 
naturity date to 65 or 70, using the dif- 
ference in reserve on these policies to 
luce the loans and to pay the pre- 


when duc Only a half yearly 


had been paid on the $5,000 . 


the third company and it had 

somethin over a year since he 

lowed it to lapse, and as he had 

ke t for business reasons in another 

\ Was not anxious to reinstate it. 

Boi a vereat believer in the income 

tthement | naturally called his atten- 

the advisability of having the in- 

hich he was keeping placed on 

Inco basis. The amount of in- 

ne, however, which the $26,000 would 

ld showed him that he was under- 

1. With the reduction in premium 

. because of the change in the 

of insurance, and the reduction in 

for interest on the loans, and 

$100 a month into an insurance 

nd, | was able to increase his protec- 
$27 O00 

| had the insured send me a check of 

SLO month which | applied against 

his te for the premium on the $27,000 

1 1 took care of the premium and in- 

they fell due on the old insur- 

lhe insured soon found that he 

| add from time to time an 

unount to the monthly pay- 


na few months had paid off 
s on the old policies 

with him by the monthly 

his premiums and the ar- 

the income options gave me 

pportunity to find out more 

ceds and his income, and en- 

increase his protection by 

idditional insurance on a long 

ent basis ‘in about eight 


\ through the increase in 
nd the low net cost of the in- 
1 was able to add an additional 





C. VIVIAN ANDERSON 


$20,000 bringing the total of his insur- 
ance up to $113,000. 
The working out of his income set- 


amount of insurance, using some for ed- 
ucational purposes, and the handling of 


monthly basis has given me such a close 
am satisfied that as his 
income increases and he is able to add 
more insurance I will naturally take care 
of the business for him. 





EUBANK IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Eubank, general manager 
of the life department of Johnson & 
Higgins in New York City, is in San 


Union Central Reports 
$191,378,613 in 1929 


COMPANY’S 63RD STATEMENT 





New Business Brings Total In Force 
To. $1,694,422,852; Total 
Assets $308,631,232 





In its sixty-third annual statement just 
issued the Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati reports new business in 1929 of 
$191,378,613, bringing the total insurance 
in force to $1,604,422,852. The total in 
force represents a huge gain over the 
past decades. In 1899 the company re- 
ported $136,157,485 insurance in force; in 
1909, $284,906,828; and in 1919 $661,- 
808,350. 

The company paid to policyholders in 
dividends $10,371,408 during the year. 
It paid in death claims $14,537,406, and 
in maturing endowments, surrender val- 
ues, annuities and other benefits $12,- 
304,666, making a total paid to policy- 
holders of $37,213,541. Since the organi- 
zation of the company sixty-three years 
ago it has paid to policyholders $419,- 
761,138. 

Total assets of $308,631,232 are report- 
ed, including $197,797,652 in mortgage 
loans: $70,911,946 in policyholders’ ac- 
commodations ; $23,202,752 in real estate; 
$5,361,847 in cash, United States and mu- 
nicipal bonds. Other assets are $11,357,- 
033. The company secured 48,228 loans 
by first mortgages on real estate in 
thirty-seven states, including farm prop- 
erty of $159,820,687, and city property 
of $37,976,965. 

Premium received from policyholders 
during the year amounted to $47,437,669. 
Other income included interest and rents, 
$15,956,837; policy proceeds left at inter- 
est to accumulate or for instalment set- 
tlements, $5,529,313; profit and loss, $1,- 
047,267; and other receipts including di- 
vidends received from reinsuring com- 
panies of $2,572,496. 

The statement shows that 34,385 Union 
Central policyholders received free an- 
nual health test and medical advice dur- 
ing the year. 





THIRTY-FIVE YEARS WITH PRU. 


Landes F. Miller, superintendent for 
The Prudential in Reading, Pa., has 
completed thirty-five years of service 
with the company. He was given a din- 
ner to celebrate the anniversary. 
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Supt. Finlayson Issues 
Canadian 1928 Repor 


$945,733,018 OF NEW INSURANCE 





Eight American Companies Active Dy. 
ing Year Write About One-Third 
of Total 





The official report of the superintep. 
dent of insurance of the Doininion gj 
Canada on life companies just issued by 
Superintendent G. D. Finlayson gives 3 
comprehensive review of the business oj 
life insurance in Canada in the yea 
1928 as transacted by forty-one active 
companies, of which twenty-cight ar 
Canadian, five British and eig!:: foreign, 

The gross amount of new _ busines 
paid for in 1928 was $945,733.018 com. 
pared with $846,980,640 in 1927. Group 
coverage written in the same year anj 
included in the foregoing tota! amount. 
ed to $59,360,539 as compared with $62. 
124,543 in 1927. Death claims paid du. 
ing the year amounted to $31,320.29 
compared with $28,010,672 in the preyi- 
ous year. 

Of the total new business paid for in 
1928, $633,047,166 was written by Cana¢- 
an companies, $300,248,352 by foreign 
companies and $12,437,500 by British 
companies. At the end of the year there 
was shown to be in force a total of 
$3,671,325,188 in Canadian companies, $1, 
820,979,858 in foreign companies and 
$115,340,577 in British companies, making 
a grand total of life insurance in force 
at the end of 1928 in Canada of $5,607- 
645,623. 

The total amount of business lapsed 
was $298,524,107 or 28% of the gross 
new business written, and compared with 
$285,756,800 and 30% respectively in 1927, 
The amount surrendered was $110,1&- 
395 or 10% of the new business written 
compared with $103,789,889 and 11% in 
1927, or, combining the lapses and sur- 
renders, the total amount in 1928 was 
$408,710,502 or 39% of the new business 
as compared with $389,546,689 and 41% 
the previous year. 

In addition to the active companies 
there were six British and five foreign 
companies licensed to transact business 
in Canada but these practically ceased 
to write new insurance. 





A FORGOTTEN DEATH CLAIM 


Mrs. Mary E. Fontain of Clifton 
Forge, Va., had a small paid-up policy 
for $114 in the Mutual Life of New 
York. In checking up its books recent: 
ly the company found that she would be 
more than ninety years old, if living 
Investigation by its representative at 
Clifton Forge disclosed that she had died 
some years ago. He got in touch with 
parties interested with the result that 
the company promptly forwarded them 
a check for $198.66, representing the 
amount of the policy with accrued inter- 
est. It developed that after the death 
of Mrs. Fontain her insurance policy 
had been overlooked in settling up her 
estate. Consequently, no claim was pre 
sented. 





NEW CONTRACT FOR WOMEN 

The Liverpool & London & Globe has 
issued a new contract for women whic 
combines endowment insurance and * 
nuity. A pension of £50 a year is pal? 
commencing at the age of fifty-five o 
sixty. 








GUARDIAN LIFE 
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Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 
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How Working With Trust Men 
Can Help The Life Underwriter 





By MILTON L. WOODWARD, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Detroit 


Not far back the trust companies and 
the life insurance salesmen put on the 
gloves whenever, the question arose as 
to which institution would best conserve 
the proceeds of life insurance. Today 
that situation no longer exists, particu- 
larly here i Detroit, on the part of the 
trust companies and the more modern 
life underwriters who are up and doing 
with what's doing today. 


While the insurance trust is rather 
young, its uses for dovetailing with the 
proceeds o! life insurance policies have 


only been broadcasted during the past 
few years. [he trust companies in De- 


troit in recent years have done as much 
to advertis: life insurance as they have 
trust compznies. Personally I feel the 


ivertisements which the De- 

mpanies have paid for and 
tie local papers have bene- 

al underwriters as much as 

they could have profited had the same 
amount of space been paid for by the 
life insurance agencies or life insur- 
ance companies and the copy prepared 
with the idea of telling of the services 
of life insurance only. 

About five years ago I wrote the fol- 
lowing in a bulletin: 

“The trust companies of Detroit are 
doing everything they can to make the 
business of life insurance less difficult 
for those of us who are selling it. We 
all have been the beneficiaries of their 
spoken and written word furthering our 
cause. Many of our problems could be 
solved more quickly and easily if their 
co-operation were asked. Get acquaint- 
ed with their officers individually. Give 
them the names of your clients whom 
you know should have a trust company 
trustee their general estates, and in some 
cases, their life insurance estates. Don’t 
buck them. Don’t antagonize them. 
Don’t on every occasion attempt to show 
that our options are superior. In some 
cases they are, while many situations 
can be handled much more equitably 
and with greater flexibility through a 
trust company. Be more friendly and 
more neighborly with the trust compa- 
nies. Seek their counsel on mutual prob- 
lems and watch how they will help you 


to overcome sales resistance toward your 
goods.” 


How Co-operation Works Out 


To give evidence of how the trust 
companies here in the city have helped 
me personally, I would like to give three 
experiences with three different clients 
where both institutions, the trust com- 
pany and the life insurance company, 
have profited. 

First: A client of mine had $25,000. 
After the sale was made I pointed out 
the financial service that my company 
could render his beneficiaries, as well as 
having him know how the trust com- 
pany would function if the proceeds 
were left with them. His wife died while 
he was still having under consideration 
some of the settlement plans I suggest- 
ed. The children being young, and he 
Wanting certain situations taken care of 
that would necessitate discretion, I told 
um that a trust company would be the 
only institution that would take care of 
his problem in the way he wanted it 
solved. I asked him if he would be 
willing to meet with and talk to a repre- 
sentative of a trust company. He men- 
tioned one that he would like to go to, 
and | made the appointment. This man 
had $25,000 ; ersonal insurance and $25,000 
pattnership insurance. His other part- 
lage $25,000 that was written by me 
Senile call-d up the trust officer, con- 
that g th ‘ppointment, and told him 

one oi my clients in the close cor- 
ee Was considering an insurance 
ut and that his needs were much 


full page < 
troit trust 
placed in 
fited our | 


greater than his present insurance es- 
tate would meet. I also advised him 
how inadequate the insurance .was that 
was written for liquidation purposes on 
the lives of the two, men. The three of 
us went down at the appointed hour to 
see the trust officer. 

While a trust company is somewhat 
biased, their recommendation to a cli- 
ent that he needs more life insurance 
is far more potent than any sales talk 
that most life insurance men can give. 
The trust officer could not help but see 
the situation as I saw it and had dis- 
closed to him, and on his recommenda- 
tion an additional $25,000 was placed on 
each of the two men for liquidation pur- 
poses. The man who had the $25,000 
payable at that time in a lump sum to 
his children discussed with the trust of- 
ficer and myself what plans he would 
want to have carried out by the trust 
company if the proceeds of the insur- 
ance were left in their hands. He had 
quite an elaborate program, the com- 
pletion of which would never be accom- 
plished with an estate of $25,000. The 
picture is clearly before me now. I 
remember very well the trust officer 
saying: “You know, Mr. Blank, that the 
income on $25,000 would never carry 
out the plans that you wish to have 
carried out.” The comeback that my 
client made was: “I suppose I ought to 
have more insurance. [| will probably 
take out another $25,000 before the first 
of the year.” The fact that the next 
few days were bargain days for my cli- 
ent on new insurance, as his rate 
changed in about a week, brought about 
a hurried sale of an additional $25,000 
personal insurance. I feel the trust 
company on that particular day was a 
joint agent on $75,000 of new insurance, 
and the insurance was applied for that 
day because of their co-operation, where 
delayed action might have resulted had 
I gone at it single handed without their 
assistance and counsel. 


Opinion of the Trust Man Counted 

Another incident showing mutual help- 
fulness. A friend of mine had $200,000 
when I first started calling upon him. 
On various occasions I boosted his line 
up to $350,000. I made a most elaborate 
and good insurance program where the 
insurance companies were to distribute 
the proceeds to his father, mother, wife 
and three children, beneficiaries and con- 
tingent beneficiaries in succession. A lot 
of thought and time and effort was spent 
on that case. A few years ago he came 
into my office to talk to me about the 
services that a trust company might 
render if the proceeds were left with 
them and wanted my advice. He at that 
time was property poor, and being a 
large real estate operator, he could read- 
ily visualize the high cost of dying as 
well as the high cost of living. He knew 
he might have to sacrifice some holdings 
in the event of his premature death 
if cash and a lot of it were not left so 
as to prevent his holdings being sacri- 
ficed on a bear market. He felt that 
in his particular situation it might be a 
better arrangement if his insurance es- 
tate were trusteed by the trust company 
along with his general estate, giving the 


trust company the power to liquidate 
part of his holdings if they deemed it 
necessary, that it would be more flexible 
and that his real estate could in any 
event be saved and the proper protec- 
tion given to his family at the same 
time. Unforeseen contingencies prob- 
ably would occur in his particular case 
with the passing of time. I quite agreed 
with him. I did the detail work neces- 
sary in the naming of a corporate trus- 
tee as beneficiary and incidentally wrote 
him $50,000 prepaid and brought out an 
extra $100,000, making his total $500,000. 
I told him to see immediately the trust 
company and enter into a trust agree- 
ment with them, but before he did I 
telephoned the officer who had handled 
the details in connection with his gen- 
eral estate and told him about the ad- 
ditional $50,000 and that I had ordered 
an extra $100,000. I said to the trust 
officer, while I probably did not know 
the condition of my client’s estate as 
well as he did, I thought I was sufficient- 
ly familiar with it to know that he ought 
to have that additional $100,000 and I 
felt that he was sure he should. I let 
the matter rest for about a week and 
had no trouble in delivering the extra 
$100,000. I am sure the insurance trust 
and the talk that the trust officer evi- 
dently gave my client closed the busi- 
ness. 

Insurance is sold to those who would 
never have considered insurance if they 
did not know they could use the ser- 
vices of their home town financial in- 
stitutions. 


A Case For a Trust Company 


I built up a man’s insurance estate 
to $80,000. He applied to my company 
on no less than ten different occasions. 
His wife was the beneficiary, his son 
was named as contingent beneficiary. 
Finally, after a great deal of effort on 
my part—this was some eight years ago 
—he agreed to the interest option to 
his wife but wanted her to be able to have 
$10,000 at every five years’ period should 
she desire it. Has it ever occurred to 
you that these withdrawal sums which 
a life insurance company must give if 
the insured during his lifetime does not 
deny the beneficiary that privilege are 
in reality lump sum payments? They 
are. | asked my friend what might 
prompt his better half to take the cash 
unless it be the pressure brought to bear 
on her that 4.8% is not enough. “I can 
assure 9%. Ten thousand dollars put 
in my company now will make you a 
fortune in a year’s time.” You could 
enumerate countless plans and schemes 
instituted by the unscrupulous to get 
this money. 

Everywhere there are those thieves— 
and they know they are thieves—who 
peddle some of the offers that are go- 
ing the rounds everv day. When the 
world is told that a woman is about to 
be handed a check for $10,000 or up- 
wards she needs to be protected by some 
barrier from the alluring snares that 
these well dressed bandits try to “put 
over” on her. To “knock off” the trade 
of these vultures is why trust compa- 
nies were formed. I suggested to my 
client that a trust company be named 
trustee for these lump sum payments so 
that in event his wife exercised this 
privilege every five years she would be 
forced to counsel with men competent, 
impartial—men whom she probably al- 
ready knew in her own home town— 
and the $10,000 would be used for a 
worthy or necessary cause or be invest- 
ed in the best of securities in a sepa- 
rate trust where she would continue to 
enjoy a safe, sure and certain income. 
The poor girl died several months ago, 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
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PERMANENT, 
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but the same arrangement goes to the 
son, with withdrawal privilege of the 
principal at ages 25, 28, 30 and 35. 

These lump sum withdrawals for the 
boy are also to be paid to the trust 
company for him, so he is assured prop- 
er guidance and will receive the experi- 
ence and judgment of mature minds as 
to what disposition will be made of these 
cash payments. We all talk against hav- 
ing the proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies paid in lump sum, but when the 
insured gives the beneficiary this privi- 
lege we are selling lump sum life insur- 
ance just the same, except we are of- 
fering several opportunities for the dis- 
sipation of funds instead of just one. 

In this rapidly changing world that we 
are living in, and in the estates that we 
are interested in building and conserv- 
ing, there should be a “Stop, Look and 
Listen” sign. Many of the boys of to- 
day, sixteen to twenty years of age, 
have seen more, are more sophisticated 
than were you and I at thirty. The 
young girls of this generation are bored; 
they are indifferent to happenings and 
entertainment, or week-end, that their 
mothers thought “real fun” several years 
ago. Discretion and guidance are need- 
ed today. People who know should talk 
and counsel with those who do not know. 
Who is better able to do this than the 
trust company, who was here yesterday, 
is on the job today and who insures for 
the future judicious advice in meeting 
the many changes and contingencies that 
may not be seen today but which will 
occur with never-ending frequency with 
the passing of time? 

The life underwriters of today who 
have arrived in a big way have some- 
thing to say when walking up to the 
man of affairs. The insurance trust ap- 
proach offers a new trail to the hearts 
of many men. Let’s master it. Let's 
Suggest it. Let’s insist on its adoption 
where we know it is the best formula 
to put one’s house in order. 





BERLET’S PLAN 





Says His Office Has Caused $4,558,000 Of 
Insurance Trusts To Be Established 
Since June 1, 1929 
E. J. Berlet, Philadelphia broker, has 
been responsible for the establishment 
of $4,558,000 of life insurance trusts since 
June 1, 1929. In a bulletin he briefly 
outlines his plan, saying that year in 
and year out savings in life insurance 
premiums is what he has in mind for 

clients. Continuing he says: 

“Following a friendly chat on the sub- 
ject, suggestions are made as to the type 
of policy or policies best suited to needs 
and always with the companies writing 
the lowest net cost insurance. Frequent- 
ly, rearrangement of present policies is 
made resulting in tax savings as well as 
conservation of proceeds.” 





SALVATION ARMY INS. CO. 





English Organization Has 1,193,857 Pol- 

icies in Force for Total of 935,093 

Pounds 

The year book of the Salvation Army 
gives particulars concerning the life in- 
surance company which the Salvation 
Army has established at London, Eng- 
land. 

As the voluntary workers do not have 
to be paid much and as workers from 
all social classes are available these com- 
panies are of great importance for the 
Salvation Army. All profits made are 
used for the charitable work of the or- 
ganization. The life insurance company 
had in 1928 1,193,857 policies in force 
with an annual premium income of £935,- 
093. The Reliance Bank, Ltd., was cre- 
ated to take care of all financial mat- 
ters and it has its agents throughout 
England and Scotland. The insurance 
activities of the Salvation Army are at 
present confined to Great Britain. 





LAMAR LIFE CONVENTION 
The Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss., an- 
nounces another floating convention for 
this year as the convention sessions will 
be held aboard the S. S. Dixie, between 
New Orleans and New York. The dele- 
gates will sail July 23. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS AGAIN 
Representatives of so-called news or 
press associations have recently called 
insurance men on_ the 
asked for the 


telephone and 


privilege of coming to 
their offices to take photographs and as- 
serting that they are taking these pic- 
tures at the request of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

The 


thorized the taking of such photographs. 


Eastern Underwriter has not au- 
Pictures are asked only by members of 
the staff of this paper or by its author- 
ized and regular correspondents in va- 
rious cities. The publishers would ap- 
preciate if when insurance men are asked 
to pose for such photographs they would 
get in with The Under- 
writer so that it can have the unauthor- 


touch Eastern 
ized use of its name stopped by the dis- 


trict attorney's office. 


HOW INSTALMENT BUYING 
STOOD TEST 
Instalment purchasing of goods by the 
public has had some severe critics during 
recent years of tremendous industrial ex- 
pansion. The system was often pointed 
to as the weak spot in American pros- 
had that a 
slowing up of industry, even for a brief 


perity. It been contended 


period, would bring down the instalment 
like the 


buying pyramid proverbial 


house of cards. 
The annual 


Credit Co., 


the Commercial 
finance 
companies in the country, has just been 


report of 
one of the largest 


issued and the company takes occasion 
to comment on the manner in which in- 
stalment buying has stood up under the 
to the stockholders 
the chairman of the board of the Com- 


test. In his report 
mercial Credit Co. says: 

Inasmuch as many economists, statis- 
tical agencies, bankers and business men 
have felt that the recent stock market 
collapse and the current business reces- 
sion would be a real test as to the fun- 
damental soundness of instalment selling 
and the financing of receivables in con- 
nection therewith, the annual report of 
your company contains more data than 
would otherwise be issued. 

Many apparently forget that almost 
everything that can happen in financing 
and in business has happened during the 
past fifteen years, including the World 
War and the violent deflation and de- 
pression in 1920-1921, as well as the de- 
pression during 1924 and _ 1926-1927, 
through all of which instalment selling 
and instalment financing passed without 
any serious setback. 

But little more than seasonal increase 
during the winter in past due paper and 
repossessions was or is expected to re- 


sult from the 1929 stock market up- 
heaval. Most of the increase in these 
items is due to the Canadian situation; 
the slowing up of business in industrial 
and automobile manufacturing centers 
which began in the summer of 1929; and 
to the fact that outstandings were more 
seasoned at the end of 1929 than at 
the end of 1928, since the peak volume 
was acquired earlier in 1929 than in 
1928. 





NO AUTO FLEET RATE FAVORS 

The latest state to prohibit favoritism 
in the writing of automobile fleet insur- 
ance 1s South Carolina. That state has 
just ruled that it is unlawful for any 
company or its representatives to make 
any distinction in favor of individuals 
insurants of the same class. 
Only motor-driven vehicles under one 


between 


ownership and used for business pur- 
poses are eligible for fleet ratings there 
and a group of five or more such ve- 
hicles constitute a fleet. Cars owned in- 
dividually by officers or employes of cor- 
porations or associations cannot get the 
benefit of the fleet rate. 





C. L. HENRY PROMOTED 


Made Secretary of the Standard Fire of 
New York; Long Career in Insur- 
ance Accounting Business 


C. L. Henry, who joined the Standard 
lire of New York as accountant a few 
months ago, elected a secre- 
tary of the company by the board of 
directors. > He 


has been 


has been an expert ac- 
countant for many years and his expe- 
rience includes ten years as general au- 
ditor of the Union of Canton, with the 
Chicago office of Marsh & McLennan, 
veneral auditor at the home office of the 
Massachusetts Bonding and several years 
with Weed & Kennedy. 





CARELESS STATISTICIANS 


O. J. Arnold Has No Patience With 
Stories of Heavy Wastage of Lump 
Sum Payments 
O. J. Arnold, president of the North- 
western National, advises agents that he 
has no patience with misguided and mis- 
enthusiasts for instalment or 
settlements who, to bolster up 
make the statement 
that on the average about 90% of lump 
sum payments are frittered away in a 
short time. He says such a statement 
is untrue and quotes the investigation 
which Henry Abels of the Franklin Life 
made in 1927, the results of which he 
used in a paper before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, denying 
the statement of large percentages of 

proceeds wastage. 


informed 
income 


their arguments, 








The Human Side of Insurance 











HUGH LEWIS 











Hugh Lewis, director of the Royal and 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, was 
recently presented with a portrait of 
himself which was painted by George 
Harcourt of the Royal Academy. The 
presentation was made in Liverpool at 
a dinner in honor of Mr. Lewis, who 
for many years was general manager of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe and 
who is one of the most famous of the 
international insurance men. He _ has 
made many trips to this country and has 
friends in all parts of the United States. 
He retired as chief executive of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe some 
months ago, but is a director of the 
Roval and the Liverpool & London & 
Globe. Mr. Lewis lives in Birkenhead 
near Liverpool, where he has a_ beau- 
tiful home and estate. On a clear day 
one can see the mountains of Wales 
from the second story of his residence. 
30th his sons and his son-in-law are 
well known London insurance men. 

* * 


Dr. Louis A. Warren, director of his- 
torical research for the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Co., is on a two weeks’ 
lecture tour through the eastern states. 
\mong his engagements are addresses 
hefore the New York Rotary Club, New 
Fngland Genealogical Society. First 
Presbyterian Church at Atlantic City, 
and several talks before chambers of 
commerce, luncheon clubs, = church 
erouns, and other organizations. He has 
scheduled over twenty-five speaking ap- 
pointments for the month of February. 

x * x 


Miss Veronica Curry, daughter of 
Tohn F. Curry, Tammany leader and 
head of a large New York insurance 
agency, was married on Tuesday to Ed- 
mund M. McCarthy of Springfield, Mass. 
The ceremony was in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral in the presence of many of the 
leading men of the city, including a 
number of insurance men. 

* * x 


Eugene A. Widmann of Widmann & 
Co.. New York investment house, is 
sending out more literature about in- 
surance stocks than any other invest- 
ment house at the present time. 

* * * 


R. H. Keffer, general agent for the 
Aetna Life in New York City, has re- 
turned from a month’s vacation in Flor- 
ida. 

x * * 

Frank W. Pennell, general agent in 
New York Citv for the State Mutual 
Life. and his wife have left for a three 
weeks’ trip to the West Indies. 


—— 


J. S. Gilbertson, former head of 4, 
marine loss department of Talbot, Bini 
& Co., marine underwriters in New Yor 
who is now in charge of marine loss 44. 
justments for the Hartford Fire at ty 
home office in Hartford, has had , 
splendid career in the business, 4; 
Englishman by birth he started in ingy. 
ance with the Liverpool office of th 
Thames & Mersey. In 1908 when he le} 
England for the United States he wa 
an assistant in the underwriting room 
His first job here was in the adjusting 
department of Johnson & Hicvins, brok. 
ers and average adjusters. Later he by. 
came manager of the adjusting depart. 
ment of Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co, an 
after that took a similar position with 
Frank B. Hall & Co. In 1914 Mr, Gj. 
bertson went with the marine depart. 
ment of the Hartford Fire but when the 
company appointed Chubb & Son as m. 
rine agents he joined Talbot, Bird % 
Co. He has been also a vice-president 
of the Universal, which coripany was 
formed and is controlled by ‘Talbot, Bird 

Co. 

. & & 

Ferry K. Heath of the Grand Rapids 
Insurance Agency, which among other 
companies represents the Standard Acc- 
dent, is an insurance agent who has had 
considerable experience in public af. 
fairs. He was appointed assistant secre. 
tary of the treasury by Andrew Mellon; 
and he acted as secretary to President 
Hoover’s Polish Relief Expedition. 

+ 


Ellsworth Regenstein of Newport, Ky, 
general agent for the Inter - Southem 
Life Insurance Co. of Louisville and a 
director of that company for a number 
of years, was elected state senator in 
a special election. He ran on the Re 
publican ticket and defeated his Demo- 
cratic opponent by 465 votes. 

Mr. Regenstein has been in the in- 
surance business since 1915. For a nun- 
ber of years he was superintendent of 
schools in Newport, Ky., and some years 
ago was state superintendent of schools 
under the administration of Governor 
Augustus Wilson. He is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago and the Cin, 
cinnati Law School. He was born in 
Lewis county, of Kentucky, and went 
to Campbell county twenty-five years 
ago. The election was to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of William Bur- 
kamp. 

+ eS 

Ray H. Dexter, assistant superinten- 
dent of the fidelity department of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, recent- 
ly secured a pilot’s license to operate 
an airplane. He is at the present time 
the only head of a large family to be 
licensed as a pilot in the state of Con- 
necticut. Mr. Dexter received his pilot's 
license in an unusually short time, a- 
cording to his instructors. Twelve hours 
of instruction in eighteen days was SUl- 
ficient to qualify him. 


J. J. O’Brien of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Insurance and Banking has 
been transferred to the examuning di 
vision of the Department in Newark. 


Joseph M. Gavin, formerly with the 
New York office of the New Amster 
dam Casualty, has joined the Kansas 
City agency of the Massachusetts B. & 
I. as a special agent. He will travel it 
western Missouri and Kansas 

x * * 

President Ernest J. Heppenheimer * 
the Colonial Life of New Jersey expec’: 
to leave shortly for his annua! mid-wit- 
ter vacation in the South. 


FORTY YEARS WITH AETNA LIFE 

Albert E. Mielenz, manager 10f the 
Aetna Life in Milwaukee, wi!! celebrate 
his fortieth year with the company 
March 1. 
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Thinks Governments Should Not 
Have Too Many Restrictions 
on Reinsurance 

In discussing the growth of foreign 
reinsura interests in Great Britain 
ras OM ing, writing in “The Policy- 
Holder” Manchester, England, calls 
attention io the almost absence of any 
restricti on foreign insurance compa- 
nies entering Great Britain for business. 
The principles of free trade apply and 
to Mr. Golding this furnishes food for 
thought ‘hat “in the presence of tariff 
walls, mounting ever higher in most 
countries of the world, and designed to 
restrict the free importation of all kinds 
of commodities, the essentially interna- 


tional trade in insurance should be 
comparatively free from restrictions of 


this sort. After all, insurance or rein- 
surance is a commodity to be bought 
and sold much like any other article of 
commerce, even though it be intangible 


and takes a place in the invisible ex- 
ports or imports of a country.” Continu- 
ing, he says: 

“Some confusion of thought arises 
on this point, from time to time, but it 
is clear that if a national of one country 
takes out a policy with a company in 
a foreign country he is addin~ to the 
invisible imports of his own country, in 
that he imports the cover which the for- 
eign company is prepared to grant, and 
pays the purchase nrice in the shape 
of the premium. The same reasoning 
applies in the international exchange of 
reinsurance business. The ceding com- 
pany which places a treaty. abroad is im- 
porting the reinsurer’s protection, whilst 
the reinsurer which accepts such rein- 
surance exports its cover. There are, 
of course, certain set-offs which work 
in favor of the importer—the ceding 
company—as, for example, the reinsur- 
ance commission deducted from the pre- 
miums, and the share of losses for which 
the reinsurer is responsible, so that, in 
effect, the net balance of such imports 
is represented by the profits eventually 
earned on the business. It is conceded 
that, in time of severe claim strain, the 
exporter—the foreign reinsurer—is called 
upon to make substantial contributions 
to the losses of the ceding company, 
thereby reducing the value of the com- 
modity which it exports. But this could 
not continue indefinitely, for it would be 
contrary to all trading laws that an ex- 
porter should have to supply his com- 
modity and be out of pocket in the 
Process, Or, in insurance parlance, rein- 
surance business must, over a series of 
years, show a profit to the reinsurer or 


'tcan no longer be carried on. Return- 
ing to the trade position of the country 
of the ceding company, the value of the 
import thus created is further offset by 
the value of any corresponding export in 
the shane of reinsurance business ac- 
cepted by that company from foreign 
Sources. in the case of British offices, 
their Dower and influence is such that 
little douht can be entertained that they 
< in r\insurance considerably more 
Usiness than they accept. The balance 











resulting between the profits earned on 
reinsurances of British business abroad, 
and on reinsurances received here from 
abroad goes, therefore, to swell our ad- 
verse trade balance, even though the 
amount is not included in the published 
figures. 

“Of course, if the direct business of 
the companies be included, the position 
is reversed, for Great Britain is the larg- 
est exporter of insurance cover in the 
world.” 

* * * 
Columbia Courses 


The fire insurance scholarship course 
of Columbia University, 1930-1931, in 
charge of Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard, will 
have lectures by these specialists: J. D 
Erskine, assistant manager of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association; Prentiss 
B. Reed, assistant manager, Phoenix As- 
surance; Frederick Hoadley, secretary, 
American of Newark; and E. R. Hardy, 
assistant manager, New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange. Scholarships will be 
awarded by this committee: W. E. Mal- 
lallieu, National Board; Sumner Rhoades, 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association; W. 
J}. Ward, New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization; W. B. White, New 
York Board, and Mr. Hardy. 

“% 


British Banks Negotiating For Mail 
Bag Cover 


By his references to the question of 
mail bag insurance in addressing the an- 
nual meeting of Lloyd’s Bank, Beau- 
mont Pease, the chairman, surprised 
many people. Negotiations between a 
committee of the clearing banks and the 
post office have, however, been in prog- 
ress for some time. So far satisfactory 
progress has been made, and before long 
it is hoped that an effective insurance 
arrangement will be agreed upon. The 
large banks have framed proposals after 
discussion among themselves, and these 
proposals now await the acceptance of 
the postal authorities. 

es © 
How An Insurance Agent Reached 
Denver In the Old Days 

In the recently published sixtieth an- 
niversary edition booklet of Cobb, Miller 
& Stebbins, Denver, appeared an excerpt 
from a letter written by Charles D. Cobb 
in 1865 telling how Mr. Cobb, who found- 
ed the agency, and who for forty-four 
years guided it, arrived in Denver by 
wagon. Those who visit Denver in de 
luxe railroad trains nowadays can read 
the letter and they will see why the city 
looked so attractive to Mr. Cobb when 
be finally reached it: 

“After leaving the wagon train in win- 
ter quarters I traveled four days with 
the teamsters and arrived in Denver on 
the thirteenth day of December. 

“Before leaving the wagon train I 
usually slept in my wagon with plenty of 
bed clothes, but on one occasion, the 
night of December 6th, we were suddenly 
‘struck’ by a severe gale from the north 
and from mild, pleasant temperature the 
atmosphere became colder and colder 
with flakes of frost driving through the 








air until in two hours the tears which 
the cold winds forced from our eyes 
froze in solid knots upon our cheeks and 
our chins were coated with crusts of ice 
caused by the freezing of the ooze from 
our miouths. We were, almost every one 
of us, afflicted with sore tongue—a camp 
disease. 


“We were then traveling over the high 
plains in a line parallel with the Cash-le- 
poudre and two miles from that stream. 

“So intense was the cold that Mr. 
Street, an old experienced man of the 
plains, corralled the train right out there 
on the high prairie and told the men to 
get all the bed clothes, the ax and some 
matches and hasten to the shelter of the 
low brush on the banks of the Cash-le- 
poudre. He said it surpassed anything he 
ever experienced on the plain in all his 
life and he thought it impossible for us 
to keep from freezing to death if we 
stayed with the train, so we left the 
wagons to guard themselves and turning 
our backs toward the wind started as 
fast as possible toward the stream, driv- 
ing the cattle along before us. This 
was easily done, as the wind blew a per- 
fect hurricane on our backs, carrying us 
on and the cattle too right along before 
it. 


“I sent my friend, Walter Corfield, 
with ax, matches and my pistol on ahead, 
accompanied by one or two other of the 
boys to select a good place and build up 
a fire ready for us. 

“Darkness was now upon us and the 
sleet was flying heavily. We aimed to 
shape our course from the wind, having 
no other guide, but in driving the cattle 
got out of our course, veering off to the 
east. We continued our course but 
looked in vain for a fire light from Wal- 
ter; none appeared. He had been unable 
to strike dry fuel enough to kindle. We 
began to feel we had missed our course 


and as it afterwards appeared, Walter ~ 


became apprehensive of it too. He got 
tired of waiting in the cold for us and 
feeling we were going the wrong way 
he had presence of mind enough to raise 
the pistol and fire it in the air. We 
all saw the bright flash way to our right 
and although the distance and the storm 
prevented our hearing the report, we all 
understood and followed the transient 
flash. Walter did not know whether we 
saw it or not, but hoping we did, he 
repeated the signal every five minutes 
and we steered accordingly. You can- 
not imagine how like a friend we regard- 
ed that quick, silent flash of light on 
that dark and stormy night. Soon we 
reached him and after getting the cattle 
into the brush and weeds we struck off 
up the creek in the hope of finding house 
or ranch, which we were fortunate 
enough to do. The good people did ev- 
erything in their power to make us com- 
fortable for the night, got us some sup- 
per at Mr. Street’s expense and let as 
many as could sleep in the house. Walter 
and I made our bed down in the stock- 
yard under the edge of a large hay stack 
and after laying down, slid a big pile of 
hay on top of us and never in my life 
did I sleep better. Next morning no 
one could have guessed where we were 
for it had sleeted and snowed to the 
depth of an inch over our bed, but we 
were covered up (head and all with hay) 
and no marks of our bed were visible. 
When we did wake it was nearly nine 
o’clock and the sun was shining beauti- 
fully. Never will I forget that night. 

“After leaving the train I slept under 
a hay stack and the other three nights 
in ranches. 

“As to comforting ourselves at a fire, 
that was where the shoe pinched. We 
got up at daylight and yoked-up and 
traveled until eleven o’clock before kin- 
dling a fire at all the coldest part of the 
day. We then cooked breakfast and 
rested until about one o’clock, when we 
started again and traveled until dark. We 
then built a fire, cooked supper, smoked 
our pipes and went to bed to renew the 
freezing business until daylight next 
morning. Just catch me on the plains in 
winter again and you may make me 
your slave for life. 


“My face has long been well, entirely 


recovered from the freeze and so are my 
feet, although the latter still bear the 
marks. 


“On another occasion I was traveling 
with an Indian and his squaw and at 
night the squaw made a bed on the 
ground under the wagon and the Indian 
told me to sleep with him and the squaw. 
I decided to sleep in the wagon, how- 
ever, and arranged my blankets in the 
wagon box. Before morning I got out 
of the wagon with my blankets and crept 


in alongside the Indians.” 
<4" @ 


When Is Old Age Reached? 

So much is being printed about old 
age deadlines in employment by cor- 
porations that the question arises, What 
is old age? This subject is discussed 
in a survey of unemployment in Buffalo, 
N. Y., made under the auspices of 
Frances Perkins, industrial commissioner 
of this state. On the subject of the old 
age dividing line the report says: 

“It is extremely difficult to secure data 
even approximately accurate concerning 
duration of unemployment from old age 
or retirement for the reason that for 
only a very few wage earners is ‘retire- 
ment’ a definite act at a specific moment. 
Neither does ‘old age’ arrive at a par- 
ticular day and hour. Old age, for many, 
as a cause of unemployment, arrives when 
work fitted to their years and physical 
condition can no longer be had. Preced- 
ing this is often a period of slack work, 
and odd jobs, and finally the wage earn- 
er discovers that he is old. Retirement, 
too, generally follows along the same 
line of experience, except that it is 
coupled with ability to secure some sup- 
port from a home or other property ac- 
cumulated, from other members of the 
family, or from organizations. In some 
cases, even with the exercise of extreme 
care and close supervision, it was prac- 
tically impossible to distinguish clearly 
between sickness and old age as the cause 
of unemployment for those persons past 


middle age.” 
* * * 


Snow Covered Haystack Burns 


Webster & Juniper, insurance adjust- 
ers of Spokane, Wash., have reported to 
the Fireman’s Fund a fire loss which 
occurred recently, involving a snow-cov- 
ered haystack on the ranch of L. D. 


Hollaway, assured, near Winthrop, 
Wash. ‘ 
The haystack, an unusually large 


one, caught fire at its center from over- 
heating of the hay, and it was found 
necessary in getting the fire under con- 
trol, to cut into the stack with hay 
knives, the hay thrown off being hauled 
away so as not to endanger adjacent 
buildings. The fire was finally put out 
after the top fell in, the snow, of course, 
helping to extinguish it. 

There was about two-thirds loss to the 
stack, this being the first experience of 
these adjusters where a partial loss has 
been paid on a haystack after it once 


ignited. 
e  & “s 


Boston Library Courses 


Eighty-three students in the evening 
classes of the Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation of Boston have registered for 
the examinations of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., to be held in Bos- 
ton in April. Of these, thirtv-two are 
from the casualty class, and fifty-one 
from the fire class. Five women have 
enrolled from the casualty class, and one 
from the fire class. This is the largest 
number that has ever enrolled from 
these classes. 

Harold J. Taylor, counsel, Massachu- 
setts Insurance Department, spoke be- 
fore the class in casualty insurance on 
Tuesday, February 25, at 6:15 o'clock, 
his subject being “State Supervision.” 

On the evening of February 28, at 
7:20 o’clock, George B. Muldaur, general 
agent, Underwriters L aboratories of Chi- 
cago, will address the class in fire in- 
surance, his subject being “The Under- 
writers Laboratories.” 
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Bissell President 
of Auto Association 


J. R. MOORE ELECTED MANAGER 


Hannah Treasurer; Members of 
Board of Directors 





Richard M. Bissell, president of the 
Hartford Fire and former president of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 
was on Wednesday elected first presi- 
dent of the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Association at the organization 
meeting of that body held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in this.city. Mr. Bissell’s 
‘lection is due to his,intense interest 
and active work in the task of reorgan- 
izing the automobile conference and also 
because of his marked capabilities for 
association leadership and administration 
which he displayed so successfully while 


Ss 


head of the FE. U. A. during its first 
vears. 
R. P. Barbeur, United States manager 


of the Northern Assurance of London, 
was elected vice-president and C. H. 
Hannah, head of the Eastern branch of 
the Fireman’s Fund, treasurer. Mr. Bar- 
hour has been a leader of the reorgani- 
zation movement since its inception and 
Mr. Hannah represents a company which 
writes a large volume of automobile bus- 


iness. 
The board of directors of the new as- 
sociation consists of sixteen members. 


They include the three officers already 
named and in addition the following ac- 
cording to sections of the country: 
Frederick Hoadley, American of New- 
ark, Eastern division; George H. Bell, 
National of Hartford, and H. A. Miller, 
Insurance Co. of North America, Middle 
West: A. T. Bailey. North British & 
Mercantile, and William Deans. Han- 
over, Pacific Coast section; FE. N. Ran- 
som, Commercial Union, and R. L. Cliet, 
Royal, Southern branch. These branch 
offices are located at New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Atlanta. 

The six directors at large are R. T 
Catlin, Automobile of Hartford: FE. F 
Cole, National Union; Paul Haid. Con- 


tinental: C. FE. Case, -North British & 
Mercantile: Guv E. Beardslev. Aetna 
(Fire). and Wilfred Kurth. Home of 


New York. Mr. Cole, president of the 
National Union, is the only representa- 
tive of former non-Conference compa- 
nies on the board of directors. 
Moore to Be Manager 
The headquarters of the association 
will be maintained at 1 Liberty street, 
New York City, where the Conference 
was located. J. Ross Moore will he 
manager of the association and A. TJ. 
Donahue actuarv. F. M. Herring will be 
Eastern branch secretary, Claude Pat- 
terson Southern branch manager, F. 
Rickards Western branch manager, and 


\. H. Hodgins Pacific Coast branch 
manager The manager, actuary and 
branch managers were all connected in 
similar positions with the Conference 


The Eastern branch of the association 
has elected the following Eastern advis 
ry committee: Frederick Hoadley, Am 


erican of Newark, chairman; C. M 
Campbell, Insurance Co. of North Am 
erica, vice-chairman: F. S — Burtis, 
United States Fire: Stewart H. Davev. 
Yorkshire; J. V. Fothergill, London & 
Lancashire: A. R. Goodale, Travelers 
Fire: William A. Herbert, Springfield 


Fire & Marine; E. S. Inglis. Corroon & 
Reynolds; Gilbert L. Kerr, Fire Associa- 
tion; T. A. Kruse, Appleton & Cox, Inc 

A. JT. Makins, Commercial Union; H. F 
Ogden, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire: C. R 
Pitcher, Royal; C. B. Roulet. National 
Fire of Hartford, and A. H, Whitholm, 
Globe & Rutgers. 


Conway Aids InN. Y. 
Exchange Controversy 


CRISIS CONSIDERED . AVERTED 





Insurance Dep’t Asks Underwriters To 
Act On Charges Of Rate And 


Commission Violations 





Superintendent Albert Conway of the 
New York State Insurance Department 
is lending the facilities of his office to 
stabilize fire insurance production con- 
ditions in New York City and to assure 
the continuous and harmonious progress 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. A committee of leading agents 
and heads of company metropolitan de- 
partments is now working on a program 
designed to eliminate current friction 
between members of the Exchange and 
remove whatever violations of the com- 
missions and rating regulations that have 
occurred. 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change is scheduled to hold a special 
meeting March 5 at which time the prop- 
osition will again be considered to amend 
the articles of agreement so that changes 
in the rules of the Exchange may be 
made upon an affirmative vote of 80% 
rather than 100% of all members pres- 
ent whenever a motion is put to a vote. 
This proposition to effect the change de- 
scribed has been discussed at length 
at several Exchange meetings but has 
not come to a vote due to the known 
opposition of certain members, and as it 
requires unanimous agreement in favor 
of the proposition to carry it, efforts 
have and are being made to persuade 
these opposing members to change their 
viewpoint. 

This apparent deadlock within the 
membership of the Exchange did reach 
a point where there were threats made 
that if the voting percentage section of 
the articles of agreement were not ap- 
proved a number of powerful insurance 
companies would withdraw from the Ex- 
change. If such transpired, the Ex- 
change would be so thoroughly disor- 
ganized that it would cease to function 
and the peace and harmony which has 
existed in fire insurance circles for more 
than thirty years in this city would give 
way to a struggle involving fire rates 
and commissions to brokers and agents. 

Conference With Conway Monday 

‘To avoid a dangerous crisis and to ef- 
fect a solution of the problems facing 
the Exchange, Superintendent Conway 
on Monday afternoon of this week called 
into conference about twenty-five under- 
writers in this city, including represen- 
tatives of the larger and smaller fire 
agencies, the broker-agencies and the 
company departments handling local 
riskn. At this meeting there were free 
and open discussions of allegations of 
rate cutting and the payment of exces- 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Bureau Upholds New 
Commission Scales; 
Attacks Old Members 


UNFAITHFULNESS IS CLAIMED 





“Conspiratorial Defection” Charged to 
Bureau Companies Which Trans- 
ferred to the W. U. A. 





The ‘Western Insurance Bureau, Inc., 
this week published a forty page book- 
let entitled “Keeping Faith-Breaking 
Faith, a Brief History, a Just Claim, a 
Rightful Charge,” which defends the 
business integrity and agency loyalty of 
the Bureau companies and strongly at- 
tacks those companies belonging to the 
Western Underwriters’ Association for 
alleged attempts to monopolize the fire 
insurance business and to break down 
legitimate competition. Special targets 
for accusations of unfaithful action are 
those companies which were formerly 
members of the Bureau but resigned late 
in December to join the (Western) 
Union companies in the formation of 
the W. U. A. 

By way of emphasis the Bureau re- 
prints in red ink in this booklet a series 
of advertisements appearing in the in- 
surance press during 1923 and 1924 while 
the fight on separation by the Bureau 
was at its height. These public notices, 
signed by the then member companies 
of the Bureau, many of which have now 
aligned themselves with the W. U. A., 
denounced the principle of senaration, 
upheld a policy of independence and self- 
determination and asked local agents to 
support the Bureau. 

Upon opposite pages in blue ink the 
Bureau now launches its charges against 
these former Bureau companies, claim- 
ing that they have broken faith with 
their fellow companies in the Bureau by 
now upholding separation as members 
of the W. U. A. and by joining in the 
alleged movement to drive the non-W. 
U. A. companies out of the premium pro- 
ducing picture. 


Conspiratorial Defection Charged 


The language used in this booklet can 
scarcely be called sugar-coated or insin- 
uating, Charges and claims are directly 
to the point and reflect a strong vigor- 
ous personality in the anonymous author. 
At the outset the booklet describes the 
organization of the Bureau in 1910 and 
shortly afterwards skips to the so-called 
“conspiratorial defection” of last Decem- 
ber when some of the larger Bureau 
companies resigned to go over to the 
Western Underwriters’ Association. On 
this subject the Bureau’s brief history 
says in part: 

“At the same Western Union meeting 
the name of active organization was 
changed to ‘Western Underwriters’ As- 
sociation.’ In light of the conspiratorial 
defection of certain heretofore members 
of the Western Insurance Bureau and 
their accession to membership in the 
Western Union (now Western Under- 
writers’ Association) the reason for both 
changes is apparent; the one is to cam- 
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Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, 4Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1929 


$12,994,064.64 
2,418,023.59 
820,712.59 
9,755,328.46 
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Firemen’s Group Assets 
Now Total $131,779,04 


A $33,282,718 GAIN IN ONE YEAR 





Firemen’s Had Very Small Loss on Ip. 
vestments and Premium Income Was 
Practically Equal to 1928 





_The Firemen’s of Newark group of 
nine fire and two casualty insurance com- 
panies closed 1929 with total assets of 
$131,779,040, an increase of $33,282.71. 
total liabilities were $58,562,251 and total 
net premiums $49,400,938, a gain of $16,- 
756,761. The assets of the Firemen’s jt. 
self were $60,811,870, an increase of over 
$4,745,000. The total liabilities of the 
company decreased from $19,562,549 t, 
$14,495,225 on December 31 last: the cap- 
ital was increased $5,277,000 during 199 
to a total of $18,777,000 and the surplus 
to policyholders increased from $36,503. 
126 to $46,316,645. The Firemen’s ne 
surplus increased $4,536,518 to $27,539. 
645. These figures show the impressive 
strength and rapid growth of this large 
group of insurance companies under the 
leadership of Neal Bassett. 

The companies in the Firemen’s group 
include, in addition to the Firemen’s, the 
following: Girard F. & M.,, Mechanics, 
National-Ben Franklin, Superior Fire, 
Concordia Fire, Capital Fire, Underwrit. 
ers’ Fire, Milwaukee Mechanics, Met- 
ropolitan Casualty and the Commercial 
Casualty. 

Because of the conservative policy of 
these companies in investments the net 
loss to the entire organization result- 
ing from the stock market break was 
only 1.3%. The total market value of 
December 31, 1929, of the invested as- 
sets of these companies was $88,226,272 
In regard to dividends the Firemen’s 
follows the custom of paying its cash 
dividends from earnings accruing from 
investments without regard to profit on 
securities or results from underwriting 
Last year the investment income was 
$3,885,388, a gain of $1,158,000, and the 
cash dividends to Firemen’s stockholders 
totaled $3,405,108. 


Income Satisfactory in 1929 


Summarizing last year President Neal 
Bassett says in his statement to stock- 
holders that the “premium income was 
highly satisfactory, the class of busi- 
ness was improved, the loss ratio was 
good and the combined expense ratio 
was slightly higher than last year but 
materially less than for other very impor- 
tant companies, and our individual pros- 
pects for 1930 are excellent with the 
assurance of improvements.” 

Comparing last year with 1916 the as- 
sets of the Firemen’s group have shown 
the tremendous expansion from $7,046- 
763 to $131,779,040. The Firemen’s cap- 
ital has increased $17,777,000, the net 
surplus grown $24,830,807 and the group’s 
net premiums have increased $46,675,698 
in these years. 

Last year the Firemen’s acquired con- 
trol of the Milwaukee Mechanics and 
the Commercial Casualty. Through these 
two transactions gross assets aggregat- 
ing on December 31, 1929, $27,786,144 and 
net premiums written ageregating $16,- 
604,229 passed into the control of the 
Firemen’s. 

“Incidental to the acquirement of the 
stocks of the Milwaukee Mechanics, 
says Mr. Bassett, “and the Commercial 
Casualty, there was a ‘mark-off’ on our 
books between the acquirement (market) 
value of the stocks of the companies ac- 
quired by us and their capital and sut- 
plus value at which we carry them (re- 
gardless of their intrinsic value) of $13, 
631,495. This system of ‘mark-off’ is one 
we began practicing in 1916, when the 
Firemen’s acquired stock control of its 
first affiliated companies (the Girard and 
Mechanics) and has followed ever since. 
At the end of 1929 the aggregate of the 
‘mark-off?’ amounted to $23.418H01) 
You of course understand that this § 
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Bruns’ Sales Advice 
To New Jersey Agents 


STRONGLY ADVOCATES SYSTEM 





Says Every Agent Should Average 16 
Sales Interviews Weekly and Plan 
Each in Advance 





Fredrick V. Bruns, president of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., local agency of Bruns, 
Raleigh & Munns, Inc., and also of the 
Excelsior Insurance Co., holds that there 
of premium income available 


for the agent who really dedicates him- 
self to a program of intelligent selling 
and who organizes his own agency work 
on such a basis that he derives a maxi- 
mum amount of efficiency for effort ex- 


is plenty 





FREDRICK V. BRUNS 


pended. Speaking last week at Trenton, 
N. J, before the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Underwriters (local agents), he 
analyzed the system of management used 
in his own office which has proved ex- 
ceedingly profitable. He showed the va- 
rious cards, sheets and charts utilized 
in the agency of Bruns, Raleigh & 
Munns, Inc. 

The average agent works about thir- 
ty-five hours a week over a period of 
five and one-half days, according to Mr. 
Bruns, and he should dedicate half of 
these hours to previously planned and 
well thought out selling outside of the 
office. Mr. Bruns said that he person- 
ally sought to make sixteen sales inter- 
views each week, assuming that it takes 
about an hour with each prospect. Every 
member of the firm and solicitor works 
the same system. 

Before calling on a new prospect or 
old client each salesman secures a card 
giving all available information about 
this person and when he returns to the 
office the salesman notes on these cards 
the results of every interview. The cards 
are then taken home by a member of 
the firm who adds further sales sugges- 
tions for the next time these prospects 
are called upon. Every firm member 
or solicitor in Mr. Bruns’ agency knows 
where he is going when he starts out 
to sell, and he equips himself to offer 
each prospect a large variety of covers 
= the event that the first two or three 
‘nes cannot be sold or have already been 
placed through some other agency. 

Agency Uses Circulars About Itself 

This Syracuse agency also distributes 
@ printed circular about itself, listing the 
names of the companies represented and 
something about the members of the 
rm. Mr. Bruns declares that an agen- 
oy which enioys prestige and is proud 

Its record can well afford to so ad- 
Vertise good points. 

; Every tisk paying over $200 a year in 
remiums is serviced several times an- 
tually, Mr Bruns said. He finds it pays 


not to allow a good client to think that 
the agency has forgotten him after the 
premium is paid and before a loss oc- 
curs. 

_ Every order for insurance is recorded 
in triplicate to guard against any chanc- 
es of not having the policy written and 
meanwhile a binder is issued immediate- 
ly. An expiration sheet is made with 
each daily report, containing identical 
information, and this is filed away in 
a locked cabinet, which is opened once 
a month by a trained clerk so that the 
policies renewing within the next thirty 
days may be taken care of. 

Every girl in the Bruns, Raleigh & 
Munns office is a specialist in her par- 
ticular line and each has an understudy 
so that absences do not disrupt the con- 
tinuity of work. 

To keep an accurate check upon in- 
come and outgo the office uses a budget 
system covering a wide range of expens- 
es. At the end of every month the actu- 
al experience of the office is checked 
against the budget and if expenses in 
any one line exceed estimates some cur- 
tailment is made. The agency income 
for the year is estimated in advance and 
this, too, is checked up monthly. 

“We are building our agency for the 
future,” Mr. Bruns said, “and we hope 
to hand over it to our sons. To this end 
we aim to secure the respect of the in- 
surance buying public and the loyalty 
of the fine companies which have been 
in our office for many years. I am thor- 
oughly opposed to those cutthroat com- 
panies which go from office to office try- 
ing to buy business and loyal and friend- 
ly connections with well-established com- 
panies by paying excessive commissions. 
Those agents who grab at every oppor- 
tunity to get a little more money today 
and have no eye for the future will find 
themselves high and dry when some of 
these high commission companies pass 
out of the picture in the next few years. 
Then, having discarded their previous 
good connections for what appeared to 
be a golden opportunity, they will have 
a most difficult time to re-establish 
themselves. My advice is to stick to 
the companies which serve your agen- 
cy well and upon which you can depend 
to pay losses when emergencies involv- 
ing your assureds arrive.” 





BUFFALO INSURANCE MEN DIE 

Edwin B. Eggert, vice-president of the 
Buffalo Insurance Co., died last Friday 
in his home in Buffalo at the age of 74. 
The following day another prominent 
Buffalo insurance man, John F. Malone, 
died. Mr. Malone, who organized and 
for many years conducted a liability and 
bonding agency in Buffalo, was 73. He 
was a former state senator. 





PROV.-WASH. DIVIDEND 


The Providence-Washington directors 
this week declared a quarterly dividend 
of 55 cents a share on the new $10 par 
value stock. This will be payable March 
28 to stockholders of record on March 10. 


Changes Outlined For 
Agents’ Constitution 


MEMBERSHIP QUALIFICATIONS 





New Large Advisory Committee Pro- 
posed With Members From Each 
State; Present Roll Call Method 
Retained 





Provisions for membership qualifica- 
tion, retention of the present method of 
roll call votes by states, and the set- 
ting up of an advisory committee com- 
posed of the past presidents and of a 
National Association committee consist- 
ing of selected representatives of each 
State Association, are embodied in the 
proposed new constitution for the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
prepared by George J. Lieber, Detroit, 
for consideration at the mid-year meet- 
ing in Charlotte the week of March 17. 

Plans for handling the convention were 
verfected at the meeting held in Char- 
lotte last week by President Sam Ruf- 
fin, the executive committee of the North 
Carolina Association and President Er- 
nest Ellison and the special convention 
committee of the Charlotte Insurance 
Exchange. Secretary-Counsel Walter H. 
Bennett of the National Association was 
present at the conference. 

The Charlotte committee will take 
charge of registration for the confer- 
ence. A ladies’ committee will be ap- 
pointed and visiting ladies will be en- 
tertained at a luncheon and bridge on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 19. The 
committee will provide entertainment for 
the get-together dinner on Tuesday eve- 
ning and has arranged an automobile 
trip at the close of the convention on 
Thursday afternoon to the famous Duke 
Hydro-Electric Power Plant and to Gas- 
tonia, the scene of the recent textile 
industry disturbances. 

Constitution Revisions 

There is no doubt that the proposed 
revision of the constitution will be one 
of the most interesting subjects to be 
presented. It is not to be acted on, but 
according to the resolution adopted at 
Detroit last September it is to be up for 
discussion with final action at the 1930 
annual convention. 

The entire subject having been left 
in the hands of the executive committee 
for report, President Clyde B. Smith and 
Chairman Percy H. Goodwin appointed 
an advisory committee composed of Mr. 
Lieber, chairman; Frank L. Gardner, 
Poughkeepsie, past president of the Na- 
tional Association; T. S. Ridge, Jr., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; H. E. McKelvey, Pitts- 
burgh; and Fred M. Burton, Galveston, 
of the executive committee. The draft 
has been compiled by Mr. Lieber and 
sent to the members of the committee 
as well as the officers and executive com- 
mittee members with request for their 
approval or detailed disapproval of the 
changes recommended. 

The first change Mr. Lieber recom- 
mends is a consolidation of the consti- 
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tution and the by-laws into one instru- 
ment, the constitution. In the article 
dealing with membership Mr. Lieber rec- 
ommends no change in the basic rule 
that membership in the National. Asso- 
ciation can be obtained only through the 
State Associations with individual mem- 
bership where there is no State Asso- 
ciation. “It is the opinion of the com- 
mittee,” he says, “that any variation 
from this rule will permit a building up 
of a type of membership which would 
gradually break down and disintegrate 
the established system and the estab- 
lished policy of having the National As- 
sociation the central government that 
will represent allied State Associations.” 

In the change recommended in voting 
power, from one vote for each 100 mem- 
bers to one vote for each ten members, 
the present method of roll call vote is 
retained. Under this section it is pro- 
vided that when a roll call vote is asked 
for an immediate adjournment be grant- 
ed, so that each state may caucus its 
attending members to determine the state 
vote. The period of time for such ad- 
journment is set down as “not exceeding 
twenty-four hours” so that the caucus- 
ing members may have time to com- 
municate with their state officers and 
members who are not present. The sec- 
tion further provides that in the event 
the members attending disagree as re- 
gards the state vote a divided vote shall 
be cast, and if such divided vote is de- 
nied by the state delegation an appeal 
to the executive committee is provided. 

“This provision,” Mr. Lieber says, “is 
intended particularly to cure the criti- 
cism that there has been of the old 
constitution in that certain local board 
have felt that under the constitution as 
written, their vote on national matters 
could be denied under a state roll call 
if the officers and representatives of 


Membership Qualifications 

The membership qualification provided 
is practically identical with the best type 
of state agent’s qualification law and is 
consistent with the tenets of the Mil- 
waukee declaration. It provides: Sec- 
tion 1. The membership of this associ- 
ation shall be composed of local insur- 
ance agents, who are of good business 
reputation and who have had _ experi- 
ence and training, or are otherwise qual- 
ified in the respective lines of insurance 
which they write; who are reasonably 
familiar with the insurance laws of their 
resepective states; and have complied 
with the license provisions thereof; who 
are reasonably familiar with the provi- 
sions, terms and conditions of the poli- 
cies and contracts which they sell, nego- 
tiate or effect; who do not represent 
any insurance company as agent whose 
practices have been declared by the ex- 
ecutive committee to be intentionally and 
continuously in violation of the principles 
of this association. 

With the National Association insist- 
ing that state insurance laws include 
provisions for agency qualification, it is 
only consistent, says Mr. Lieber, that it 
restrict its own membership to the type 
of agent who lives up to the standard 
the association is seeking to establish 
by state qualification and license laws, 
and that its membership doors be closed 
to the type of agent who cannot fulfill 
state law qualifications. 

In addition to the committees as now 
constituted, Mr. Lieber recommends di- 
visional committees for fire, marine, cas- 
ualty and surety lines, and the inclusion 
of three important new committees: the 
advisory committee, the National Asso- 
ciation committee and the solidarity com- 
mittee. 

The advisory committee would be com- 
posed of all past presidents, the past 
president who latest served the associa- 
tion as president to be chairman. To 
this committee would be referred for 
advice and counsel any matter in which 
the officers of committees or the asso- 
ciation as a whole feel that its assistance 
is required. 

Under the proposed constitution the 
National Association committee would be 
set up to take the place of the present 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Daniel F. Gordon Joins 
New York Fire Board 


IS EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 


To Have General Supervision and Man- 
agement of Departments, Relieving 
Company Committees 


Daniel F. Gordon will take over in a 
few days his new duties as executive 
vice-president of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, to which post he 
was elected last week. This is a new 
office in the New York Board and has 
been created to permit a co-ordination 
of the administrative responsibilities 
heretofore handled by a number of com- 
mittees. He will have his headquarters 
with the New York Board at 85 John 
street, New York City. 

Mr. Gordon, who has a reputation for 
being a good organizer and manager, will 
have general supervision of the various 
departments, which will still, however, 
retain their respective heads. The growth 
of the business handled by the loss, ad- 
justment, electricity, survey, fire patrol 
and credit branches of board has 
been such, in connection with general 
expansion in all lines of fire insurance, 
that many company executives on com- 
mittees of the board have found their 
organization work interfering with their 
company duties.,.To ease this situation 
the officers of the board have been sur- 
veying the field for some time in search 
of a capable executive manager and last 
week selected Mr. Gordon. This choice 
is considered especially fortunate for Mr. 
Gordon has had years of experience in 
insurance and enjoys the respect and 
backing of all in the fire business. 

Mr. Gordon resigned last September 1 
as second deputy superintendent of the 
New York State Insurance Department 
after having been with the Department 
for many years as chief examiner of 
fire insurance companies and as a dep- 
uty. He started his career .with the 
New York Department as an examiner 
and held this post during the stormy 
days of the Armstrong investigation. 
Under Superintendent Kelsey Mr. Gor- 
don was made a deputy and when Wil- 
liam H. Hotchkiss took over the post 
of department head he went back to the 
post of chief examiner. When Colonel 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., left the deputy 
superintendency in order to take part 
in the World War Mr. Gordon took his 
place. 

Later Mr. Gordon retired from the 
Insurance Department to become asso- 
ciated with Sumner Ballard as vice-pres- 
ident of the International. He returned 
to the Department as chief examiner and 
when James A. Beha was appointed su- 
perintendent Mr. Gordon was elevated 
to deputy superintendent. 


the 


FARM UNDERWRITING HELPS 


Farm Committee of New York Agents’ 
Ass’n Suggests Spreading Liability 
and Use of Schedule 
Advice to local agents on writing farm 
insurance risks is contained in a notice 
to members of the New York Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, Inc., from Fred 
J. Marshall, chairman of the farm in- 
surance committee. He states that the 
companies are showing a heavy loss ra- 
tio on this class of business and are most 

reluctant to accept large lines. 

“T would suggest to the agent who is 
having trouble placing farm lines,” says 
Mr. Marshall, “that he spread the lia- 
bility by putting more companies on 
each risk and write it under a sched- 
ule, giving each company an equal por- 
tion on all items, and should urge each 
company in his office to take its pro 
rata share of farm business. With care- 
ful selection of each risk we should have 
no further worry about this class of in- 
surance. 

“These are facts that our membership 
cannot deny. It is also true that many 
agents are not having this trouble be- 
cause of their careful handling of this 
class in the past, some of them using 
a form of their own. It can be seen 
that if the company gets the desired in- 
formation it will go a long way in as- 
sisting us to handle farm business. I 
realize this after working with some of 
the best farm underwriters employed by 
the large farm writing companies. They 
have been very kind and considerate and 
have devoted much time and study in 
developing this form.” 

The New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization has sent to agents uni- 
form farm inspection blanks, which are 
the result of careful study on farm un- 
derwriting by the farm committee of 
the New York agents’ association co- 
operating with the rating organization. 





NATIONAL LIBERTY FIGURES 


Group Assets for Three Companies 
Were $42,821,368 at End of 1929; 
Premium Income Increased 

The National Liberty group, compris- 
ing the National Liberty, Baltimore 
American of New York and the Peoples 
National Fire of Delaware, report total 
assets of $42,821,368 in their annual state- 
ments as of January 1, 1930. The mar- 
ket value of bonds and stocks owned, 
at closing prices December 31, 1929, was 
$2,009,862 in excess of cost. Cash and 
call loans for the group amounted to 
$8,090,148, indicating a strong cash po- 
sition. Loans on bond and mortgage 
totalled $1,624,000. 

With total unearned premium re- 
serves of $14,691,392, the group had 
cash and call loans equivalent to 55% 


of these reserves and surplus equal to 


90% of the reserves. 


Premium income for the three com- 


SELF-INSURANCE HEARING 


Committee on Cities at Albany Hears 
Strong Opposition to Bill to Allow 
City Self-Insurance 
Opposition to the Whitcomb Bill in 
the New York State Legislature which 
would permit municipalities to launch 
self-insurance funds. to cover the fire 
risks on city property appeared at a 
hearing on the bill held last week in 
Albany by the Assembly Cities Commit- 
tee. Frank Seydel, assistant general 
counsel for the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, declared the measure un- 
sound because it does not provide for 
sufficient reserves to pay losses. Ed- 
ward P. Doyle. representing the New 
York State Association of Real Estate 
Boards, also opposed this bill. School 
property would not come within the pro- 

visions of this measure. 

Mr. Seydel pointed out that passage 
of this bill would lead a lot of cities to 
create self-insurance funds which would 
not be adequately financed and in the 
event of a conflagration a municipality 
might find itself bankrupt. eal 

The bill was defended by William P. 
Capes, secretary of the New York State 
Mayors’ Conference who said that such 
a law would set up a standard for those 
cities which desire to avail themselves 
of their present rights to adopt the 
principles of self-insurance. Forman E. 
Whitcomb is chairman of the Cities 
Committee and is strongly in favor of 
this measure. He hails from Endicott, 
Broome County, where he is a_ shoe 
worker. | 

No action was taken after the hearing 
with reference to reporting the bill out 
of committee. Each member was asked 
to learn something of the sentiment to- 
ward the measure in his individual dis- 
trict and to report back to Chairman 
Whitcomb this week. 








panies in 1929 was $15,661,449, compared 
with $14,241,254 in 1928, an increase of 
$1,420,195, or 9.8%. The income from 
this source was the largest in the group’s 
history. Total gain from underwriting 
in 1929 was $595,118, compared with a 
loss of $13,528 in 1928. During 1929 the 
unearned premium reserves were in- 
creased by $916,346. 

The Goldman Sachs Trading Corpor- 
ation owns a large interest in the Na- 
tional Liberty group, and these insur- 
ance companies are part of the group 
whose underwriting is managed by the 
Home of New York. 

The National Liberty itself has assets 
of $31,499,640, premium reserve of $10,- 
366,639, capital of $10,000,000 and net 
surplus of $9,110,061. 


STARTS BUSINESS IN EGYPT 


The Allianz & Stuttgarter Verein Life, 
the largest German life office, has start- 
ed business in Egypt. 





Hanover Progress Continues 


Capital 
$3,000,000 
4,000,000 


1929 (Jan. 1) 
1930 (Jan. 1) 


Policyholders’ Surplus 


Assets 
$19,059,610 
23,703,714 


$13,021,458 
16,802,949 


Premiums Written 


1928, $4,958,905 


1, Se 


1929, $5,769,471 


Increase, $810,566 


Increase in Assets Is 
Significant Feature 


J. K. RICE REVIEW OF SITUATIOon 


New York Insurance Stock Investment 
Specialists Makes Review of Financial 
Statements of Group of Companies 


In the course of a review of the fire 
insurance stock market situation, J, K 
Rice, Jr. & Co. New York intisurance 
stock specialists, think the most signif. 
cant feature of the annual financial state. 
ments of the companies is the increase jy 
assets. This is due, it says, to the fact 
that insurance companies are | 
investors and that insurance 
were not unprepared, The general list of 
stocks, especially those favored for in- 
vestment by insurance compivies, has 
experienced a recovery since the first of 
the year of substantial proportions, 

The following table compares the mar- 
ket price of a number of reprcsentatiye 
companies on Februarv 15, 1929, with 
that of February 15, 1930, and also shows 
the percentage of increase in assets dur- 
ing 1929: 


Ng-term 


officials 


Increase 

Companies in Assets 
Aetna (Fire)... 
American 
American 
Boston 
Carolina 
City or iN. ¥.5. 
Continental .... 
Fid.-Phenix ‘ 
Globe & Rut... 
Hanover 
Harmonia 
Hartford 
Home 
Homestead é 
New Brunswick. 
Prov.-Wash. ... 
St. Paul F.& M 
Travelers’ 

*Partially contributed by capital increase or 
merger. 

+Adjusted for rights or split-ups. 





CHANGE AD CONFERENCE DATES 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference will be held on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 29, 30 and October 1 at Milwau- 
kee and the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation will also hold its convention in 
that city during the second half of the 
same week. Originally the Insurance 
Advertising Conference had planned to 
meet a week later than now scheduled. 


JERSEY SPECIALS ELECTION 


The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Special Agents’ Association will be 
held in May when the election of off- 
cers will take place. The March meet- 
ing of the association will be held in 
the Ridgewood -Elks’ Clubhouse. A beet- 
steak dinner will be served after which 
the members will enjoy the privileges of 
the club. 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL 





$16,802,949 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$23,703,714 ASSETS 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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Canadian Business of 
Hanover Is Growing 


SECRETARY A. E. GILBERT BACK 





Necessary to Take Larger Floor Space 
at Montreal Head Office; Company 
Will Probably Enter Saskatchewan 

and Alberta 





A. E. Gilbert, secretary of the Han- 
over Fire of New York, who returned 
last week from a trip to Montreal, where 
he visited the Canadian head office of 
the company, reports that the Canadian 
branch experienced an unusually good 
first year in both volume of business 


and in number of agencies established. - 


The Canadian office was established in 
January, 1929, under the direction of 
Alex. M. Stewart, formerly fire super- 
intendent with the Northern of Lon- 
don group. 

There are at present seventy agents 
of the Hanover representing the com- 
pany in Quebec and Ontario, and busi- 
ness has grown so rapidly that the Mon- 
treal head office is taking a 50% in- 
creased floor space in the Insurance Ex- 
change building, where it is located. 
Branches have been established recent- 
ly in British Columbia and Manitoba 
and the company will in all likelihood 
shortly enter Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Mr. Gilbert found that the fire com- 
panies as a whole operating in Canada 
experienced a fairly satisfactory year in 
1929. There was strenuous competition 
in view of the fact that so many Ameri- 
can companies have recently entered 
Canadian territory. The loss ratio ex- 
perienced was 60%, partly due to severe 
climatic conditions. 

The companies find the outlook for 
the new year uncertain; they expect in- 
creased competition. The first six weeks 
of 1930 show a loss ratio in excess of 
that of the same period of last year. 


TEXAS COMMISSIONS UPHELD 





Court Decides Commissioners Have the 
Right to Fix Reasonable Compensa- 
tion to Local Agents 

The verdict in the agents’ commission 
case in Texas upholds the Board of In- 
surance Commissioners. The plaintiff’s 
attorney asked the judge to instruct the 
jury to render a verdict in favor of the 
three Dallas contesting companies, but 
the judge refused and instead instructed 
the jury to bring in a verdict in favor 
of the defendants, the Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 

According to the verdict it was de- 
cided that as a ‘matter of law the Board’s 
order limiting fire commissions to 20% 
and automobile commissions to 25% was 
* valid and reasonable and a lawful ex- 
ercise of the Board’s authority. The case 
was tried before Judge J. M. Moore of 
the Ninety-eighth District Court. 


Agents’ Constitution 


(Continued from Page 21) 
system of regional vice-presidents. The 
president of the association would serve 
as chairman, and the chairman of the 
executive committee would be a member. 
In addition, there would be a delegated 
representative of each state association. 
Mr. Lieber explains it: 

“The National Association committee 
is a new committee which is intended 
to replace with an active, important, 
working body the former constitution’s 
provisions of five vice-presidents. It con- 
sists of a selected membership designat- 
ed by each state or state association to 
set up an active body similar to that 
known in our governmental political or- 
ganizations as the national committee, 
representing the various parties. It is 
expected that each state will select for 
the membership of this committee a 
leader in its territory in association ac- 
tivities, and that the National Associa- 
tion committee will, therefore, become 
a tie between the National and _ state 
associations.” 


PURDIE WITH FEDCO SYSTEM 





Former Head of National Auto Theft In- 
formation Bureau Joins Identifica- 
tion Plate Manufacturer 

John G. Purdie, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Theft Information 
Bureau, has been elected vice-president 
and a director of the Fedco System, Inc. 
_ Mr. Purdie’s experience of ten years 
in connection with the automobile theft 
and car recovery problems will be of 
value to the Fedco company which man- 
ufactures “theft - proof” identification 


plates for automobiles and which are 
standard equipment on such cars as the 
Chrysler, Dodge, Stutz, Gardner and El- 
Car: 





STANDARD, N. Y., STATEMENT 


The Standard of New York had assets 
of $4,937,706 on December 31 of last year, 
compared with $4,640,405 the year before. 
The net surplus showed a gain of about 
$216,000 to $2,319,515, the capital of $1,- 
000,000 was unchanged and the premium 
reserve gained approximately $84,000 to 
$1,343,126. J. A. Kelsey is president of 
the Standard. 


— 


CONWAY AS BROKERS’ GUEs7 

The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ As, 
sociation will hold its annual dinner ¢hj, 
year in the form of a dinner-dance x 
the St. George Hotel in Brooklyn 9, 
Tuesday evening, April 29. — Insurane. 
Superintendent Albert Conway of Ney 
York will be the guest of honor. 






















SUN UNDERWRITERS AGENT 

Smith-Matthews, Inc. of New Yor 
has been appointed New York metropgl. 
itan agent for the Sun Underwriters Jp. 
surance Co. Charles S. Matthews 5 
president and C. Arthur Smith secre. 
tary-treasurer of this agency. 





Farmers.” 





Company said recently: 
unless I have the Ohio Farmers in my agency.” 





“| cannot conduct my business 
without the Ohio Farmers” 


An important agent of the Ohio Farmers Insurance 
“T cannot conduct my business 


He confirms what so many feel—that the Ohio 
Farmers is the keystone of the agency arch—strong 
financially, helpful, sympathetic, human. 


If you need a fire insurance company with these 
qualities—intangible for the most part but none the less 
real—get the representation for your city. You, too, will 
probably soon be saying: 


“T cannot conduct my business without the Ohio 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE Co. 


Organized 1848 


LERoyY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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Nat'l Board Issues 
Prevention Ordinance 


MODEL FOR TOWNS AND CITIES 





i Minimum Requirements for 
Ce gectively Reducing Fire Risks; 
Hazardous Businesses Listed 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is NOW distributing the 1930 edi- 
tion of the model “Suggested Fire Pre- 
vention Ordinance.” This would estab- 
lish a bureau of fire prevention in the 
city or town adopting the ordinance and 
prescribes regulations for fire prevention 
and protection in connection with haz- 
ardous materials and processes. } 

Covering more than eighty pages, this 


recommended ordinance gives provisions 
for the establishment of the Bureau of 
Fire Prevention, fire prevention regula- 
tions and special sections dealing with 
such subjects as explosives, pyrotechnics 
and ammunition, nitro-cellulose films, 
fammable liquids, hazardous chemicals, 
refrigeration, matches, auto garages and 
repair shops, exits, gas appliances and 
connections, dry cleaning and dry dye- 
ing, etc. 

In the foreword to this suggested or- 
dinance National Board says: 

Foreword to Ordinance 

“This linance is recommended for 
adoption by cities and towns. The pro- 
visions contained herein are not given 
in as much detail as might under some 
circumstances be required, neither is it 
expected that in all cases will smaller 
cities find need for an ordinance of such 
length. in the one case additional re- 
quirements may be found in regulations 
issued by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters which may be readily 
adapted to the needs of an ordinance, 
and in the other case such parts of this 
ordinance as are not required may be 
omitted, leaving to the control of the 
fire department, as provided in Section 
107, all hazards not specifically regulated. 
It is recommended, however, that a com- 
plete set of regulations be adopted in all 


cases, for even though there may be no 
immediate need of regulation of a par- 
ticular hazard, every growing commu- 
nity is sure to have these hazards intro- 
duced sooner or later, and it is better 
to be prepared for them than to allow 
them to develop unrestricted and then 
try to regulate them. 

“The requirements of this suggested 
dinance are presented as minimum re- 
quirements for safety. In their enforce- 
ment they should be supplemented, es- 
pecially as to details, by the regulations 
of the National Board of. Fite Under- 
writers. 

_ “Devices and materials which have 
deen tested and found to comply with 
the standards of construction and _per- 
tormance established by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and suitable for installation 
i accordance with the regulations of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers are listed by Underwriters’ Labora- 





ATLANTIC CITY PROBE 





Insurance Agents’ Club Members First 
Witnesses in Investigation of Mayor 
and Other City Officials 

Kequests for criminal prosecutions in 
official circles were submitted to former 
Judge Herbert C. Bartlett in Atlantic 
City this week at the outset of his in- 
vestigations. These demands were pre- 
sented by representatives of the Atlantic 
City Insurance Club who appeared as 
the first witnesses in the investigation 
and were based on evidence of alleged 
irregularities in the handling of city 
insurance contracts. 

Inquiry into the purported insurance 
scandal served to relegate to the back- 
ground, for the time being, the charges 
that the vice and liquor traffic flourished 
unimpeded by authorities until civic or- 
ganizations complained so _ vigorously 
that the present investigation into the 
city administration was launched. Fred- 
erick Hickman, president of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters, and 
Herbert A. Faunce, secretary-treasurer 
of the same organization, are leading At- 
lantic City agents who as members of 
the local board there are prominent in 
this investigation. 





B. C. LEWIS, JR.. PROMOTED 





Now Vice-President of the Virginia Fire 
& Marine; Wm. P. Hill Pro- 
moted to Secretary 

B. C. Lewis, Jr., who has been secre- 
tary of the Virginia Fire & Marine of 
Richmond for the last ten years, has 
been elected vice-president, and William 
Palmer Hill, assistant secretary, is pro- 
moted to the post of secretary. Mr. 
Lewis has been with the company since 
1902 and has a wide acquaintance in fire 
company executive circles. This com- 
pany generally has had a banker as 
president and Mr. Lewis has been the 
active operating officer. 





TOKIO M. & F. FIGURES 

The United States branch of the To- 
kio Marine & Fire, of which J. A. Kel- 
sey is general agent, had assets of $12,- 
994,064 at the close of 1929, an increase 
of $2,150,000 over the year before. The 
premium reserve was $2,418,023, a de- 
cline of about $22,000 and the net sur- 
plus was $9,755,328 compared with $7,- 
535,236. 





DEATH OF P. D. BAIN 

Philip Davis Bain, president of the 
Hampton Roads Fire & Marine and 
president also of the American Peanut 
Corporation, died at a hospital in Nor- 
folk on February 21 at the age of 69 
years. He had been engaged in busi- 
ness in Norfolk for nearly thirty years. 





GERMAN 1929 FIGURES 
Estimated losses in the German fire 
insurance business amounted to 297 mil- 
lion marks in 1929, or an increase of 
about 50% against 1928 and almost 160% 
over 1927 figures. 








M. L. HEIDE RESIGNS 





Veteran Vice-President of Importers & 
Exporters to Join Stock Exchange 
irm; Promotions Announced 


M. L. Heide, vice-president of the Im- 
porters & Exporters and prominently 


associated with the company since its 
formation in 1918 as an insurer in the 
marine underwriting field, resigned last 
week in order to become connected with 


‘well-known New York Stock Exchange 


firm. Mr. Heide, however, will continue 
- affiliations with the company as a 
“rector and a member of the executive 
‘ommittee. 

_ Iwo secretaries of the Importers & 
“xporters were promoted at this meeting 
‘ the board of directors which accepted 
\". Heide's resignation. They were 
Richard 


Rice, Jr.. who becomes vice- 


President and secretary and John W. 


Begg, who was made a vice-president. 
Mr. Begg was also elected a director as 
was William B. Scarborough of the bank- 
ing firm of Hitt, Farwell & Co. The 
remaining personnel of the company re- 
mains unchanged. 

Mr. Heide began his career with the 
Importers & Exporters as a secretary. 
Later he became vice-president and when 
the company branched out actively in 
the fire insurance end of the business he 
was the leading executive of the com- 
pany in maintaining contacts with other 
companies and insurance organizations. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Round Table social club. 





AGENTS FAVOR EXCHANGE PLAN 


The Fire Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York on Wed- 
nesday decided unanimously to support 
the proposed amendment to the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange voting 
agreement. 




















He Shows 


the Widespread Need 


for Explosion Insurance... 








O matter where you are located, a field man of 
this company can help you broadcast the need for 
explosion insurance right in your own territory. 


In line with their desire to render the extra touch of 
service to you, these men have collected vital statistics 
and interesting facts about explosion insurance. They 
can show you photographs and reproductions of news- 
paper clippings featuring explosions of every type, in 
every part of the country. They can tell how other 
agents were enabled to sell explosion policies where the 
need was not even dreamed of. They can prove that the 
smallest dwelling as well as the largest plant is a prospect. 
What’s more—with their highly specialized knowledge of 
this coverage they can probably go over your prospect 
list with you and actually help to close a profitable 
volume of explosion business. In addition to this per- 
sonal aid, they can supply you with an interesting window 
display featuring explosion insurance in a dramatic way, 
as well as letters, folders and other valuable helps. 


The assistance our field men can render in this class 
of coverage gives only one example of the expert knowl- 
edge at your disposal. Why not take advantage of it? 


THE JIVERPOOL, 
wo LONDON 
“ GLOBE, 


Insurance Co uv 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St.,New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Dept , San Francisco, Calif. 





THE NATIONALINSTITUTION Wi7TH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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Agents Would Limit 
Branch Office Costs 


ASK CURB ON COMMISSIONS 





Michigan Ass’n Says Agents Could De- 
velop Sub-Agent Risks If Compa- 
nies Would Cut Production Cost 





The conference committee of the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents has sent President Charles R. 
Street of the Western Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, President Ralph Rawlings of 
the Western Insurance Bureau, Inc., and 
to the presidents of all the non-affiliated 
companies doing business in Michigan a 
copy of a resolution of the state asso- 
ciation’s governing committee asking for 
a reduction in the commissions paid to 
non-policy writing agents and solicitors 
so that companies with branch offices 
and regular policy-writing agents can set 
up the same production costs. George 
W. Carter, one of the leading agents 
of Detroit, is chairman of this commit- 
tee. 

Commissions of 10 and 15% are pro- 
posed for non-policy writing agents and 
solicitors or office agents, depending 
upon the classification of risks. The 15% 
rate would apply to tornado and wind- 
storm risks, dwelling houses and con- 
tents, household furniture, most farm 
property and on churches, schools, hos- 
pitals and other public institutions, and 
on the contents of these buildings. The 
10% commission would be payable on all 
stocks of merchandise and on all other 
classes or risks not included in the 15% 
commission classification. These com- 
missions would apply to all Michigan 
with the exception of Wayne county, 
which includes Detroit. 

Branch Office Acquisition Costs High 

This resolution was adopted by the 
Michigan Association’s governing com- 
mittee with the idea that it might offer 
a solution of the long-standing prob- 
lem of branch or service office compe- 
tition with local agents. 

“Much of the present unrest and criti- 
cism of companies by agents originates 
in the fact that such service offices pay 
the same level of commission to all 
agents,” states the resolution, “whether 
policy writing or non-policy writing, so 
creating an unfair competition for the 
policv-writing agent and reducing his 
possibility of developing sub-agent busi- 
ness. 

“The companies similarly have com- 
plained that policy writing agents have 
not sufficiently developed. the sub-agent 
business, thus forcing them to estab- 
lish branch offices, but they then go to 
the other extreme by adding to the 
standard commission the cost of an ex- 
pensive service office while, at the same 
time, denying ability to increase com- 
missions. The policy-writing agent re- 
plies, and facts show the correctness of 
his reply, that the 5% differential which 
has heretofore been the custom, but not 
the written rule, is not sufficient to pay 
the cost of such development. 

“It therefore seems only logical to 
us that the solution lies in a rule sim- 
ilar to the attached resolution. Let both 
company and policy-writing agent set 
up the same production cost and pay 
to the non-policy writing agent only 
that portion of such cost as represents 
the true part that pays for his service.” 


AMERICAN’S CONVENTION 


It has been announced by the officials 
of the American of Newark that the 
fieldmen’s convention of the company 
and affiliated companies has _ been 
changed from April 7 to 11 to March 
31 to April 4. The reason for chang- 
ing the time is because a number of 
other meetings are being held during 
the former week in various parts of the 
country which the officials of the Ameri- 
can of Newark will attend and would 
be unable to give their undivided at- 
tention to their own field men’s conven- 
tion. The convention will close with a 
banquet at the Newark Athletic Club at 
which C. Weston Bailey, president of 
the American of Newark, will preside. 
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Only Alternative to Failure of ‘ 
nies to Protect Legitimate Agent, 
Is Commission Boost 





The committee on commissions of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurane 
Agents is still on the job of ascertaining 
what rates and forms of commissions 
the members of that state association 
desire. An analysis of replies so far re- 
ceived from local agents shows that while 
there is considerable variance ©! opinion 
all but one favors a contingent com. 
mission and a majority supports a fix 
commission over a graded scale. Those 
on the commission committe: include 
the following: Kenneth H. Bair, Greens. 
burg; Joseph W. Barr, Oil City; Ray 
S; Brown, Allentown, and John N. Drass, 
Hollidaysburg. 

President Abram S. Galland of the 
Pennsylvania Association has this to say 
to the members with respect to commis. 
sions: ; 

“The fire insurance companies having 
failed to agree among themselves on the 
subject of the stabilization of commis- 
sions, it is important for all agents 
throughout the country to note that at 
last the commission situation has got- 
ten into the hands of the insurance com- 
missioners for investigation. 

Less Premiums Available for Agents 


“There is no doubt whatsoever that 
the average rate of premium is being 
rapidly reduced. Merit rating of auto- 
mobile risks have taken away thousands 
of dollars from the premium accounts 
of insurance agents. Installation of 
sprinkler systems and continued engi- 
neering service has caused the repay- 
ment to policyholders of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of return premiums 
and the refunding of commissions there- 
on by agents, so that the records of 
any active agency will disclose that while 
in his own community there may be just 
as many risks in individual numbers as 
heretofore, the total premium per risk 
is so much less that in the aggregate 
there is less business to be distributed 
among the legitimate agents—those who 
maintain insurance offices and give ser- 
vice. The-other kind must be eliminated 
by the companies. 

“The insurance business does not ex- 
ist for the benefit of agents; but as 
long as agents are to be employed they 
must be protected against the intensive 
competition against themselves by their 
own companies in their own territories; 
and this matter is closely tied up with 
the rate of commissions that is adequate. 
If agents are not to be protected, by 
the. adoption of the companies or local 
boards of reasonable agency limitation 
rules, commissions can never be high 
























































have the authority of passing upon what 
is an adequate and proper rate of com- 
missions, we submit the proposition that 
the final answer must contain.an honest 
recognition of the principle that the 
agent must be reasonably protected 
against the competition of his own com- 
panies in his own territory.” 


HAFF OPENS NEWARK BRANCH 

Walter S. Haff & Co., Inc., local agents 
in New York city, have opened a New 
ark branch office in the Essex Building 
for the handling of fire lines in New 
Jersey. This office will represent the 
Columbia of the Phoenix group and the 
New Brunswick of the Home of New 
York group. 



















































































TO SELL INSURANCE 

The Wall Street Investment Co. which 
February 1 took over the ownership and 
management of the Wall Street Bank 
Building, Spokane, Wash., has opened 3 
safe deposit department and engaged " 
general insurance, mortgage loans af 
investments. 
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Conway Aids In N. Y. 
Exchange Controversy 


(Continued from Page 20) 
sive brokerages by members of the Ex- 
change and also the illegal diversion of 
fire risks to inland marine departments 
of fire companies in order to obtain low- 
er rates for assureds without violating 
rates filed with the Insurance Depart- 
ment. The session lasted two and one- 
half hours, after which Superintendent 
Conway named the following as members 
of the committee to secure a general 
understanding of proper practices and 
to hold a meeting Wednesday afternoon: 

Wilbur R. Crane of Crum & Forster; 
Herbert Maxson, vice-president of the 
Continental; William J. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Central Fire Agency; 
Charles S. Rosensweig of the Charles S. 
Rosensweig, Inc., agency, and Charles 
W. Sparks of the Charles W. Sparks, 
Inc., agency. 

While there is no apparent 
tion between an _ investigation into 
charges of fire rate cutting and the 
payment of excessive brokerage commis- 
sions, both of which are regulated by 
the New York Insurance Exchange, and 
the move to change the articles of agree- 
ment of the Exchange, nevertheless the 
former are used both to support and op- 
pose the latter. 

Reasons For and Against Exchange 

Amendment 

The executive committee of the Ex- 
change which brought forward the mo- 
tion to do away with the rule for unani- 
mous consent on every vote on Exchange 
rules and to substitute therefor 80% ap- 
proval claims that this will not be the 
forerunner of a lot of Exchange amend- 
ments which have already been devised. 
The committee has stated that it rec- 
ognizes that there are conditions exist- 
ing under Exchange rules which meet 
the disapproval of a number of members 


connec- 


and that these rules are not infallible 
but claims that the 80% rule is being 
sponsored purely because in business or- 
ganizations generally something less 
than unanimous approval is required for 
the adoption of motions and resolutions. 

On the other hand, several Exchange 
members hold the opinion that if the 
80% approval section is approved mea- 
sures will be adopted ultimately to bring 
control of commissions to agents within 
the Exchange’s rules. At the present 
time the Exchange passes on fire rates, 
as the New York City subdivision of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, and fixes compensation to be 
paid by agents to brokers. Agents’ com- 
missions, however, are under the juris- 
diction only of the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, which means that the 
non-E. U. A. company members of the 
Exchange do not subscribe to regula- 
tions restricting commission payments to 
their agents in the territory of the Ex- 
change. 


Some of these non-E. U. A. compa- 
nies feel that the advantages they now 
enjoy are in danger if the Exchange 
agreement is altered as proposed. They 
believe, or are held to believe, that ap- 
proximately 80% of the Exchange mem- 
bers are likewise E. U. A. members and 
that they would soon support regula- 
tions designed to limit agency commis- 
sions if the 80% approval clause is ap- 
proved. At least this is one reason ad- 
vanced for opposition existing to a 
change in the Exchange rules. 

Claims of rate cutting and payment of 
excess Commissions are not general or 
alarming but occur often enough to oc- 
casion restlessness among some compa- 
nies which have found their premium 
income through agency channels drop- 
ping off. These companies state, and 
their charges are pretty well substanti- 
ated, that in order to offset alleged ad- 
vantages of a group of Exchange mem- 
bers, other members are offering con- 
cessions in rates to large assureds 


through brokers and are thus acquiring 
a large volume of business. In retalia- 
tion other companies, agents and brok- 
ers have reluctantly resorted to the same 
practices. 





Firemen’s Assets 
(Continued from Page 20) 


the difference between the acquirement 
cost (market value) and the capital and 
surplus value of the companies owned 
by the Firemen’s, and represents what 
is generally termed an undisclosed as- 
set. That this asset is a real one and 
a valuable one cannot be doubted when 
it is realized that it would openly appear 
in our statements, were the securities 
other than insurance stocks, now carried 
at capital and surplus instead of mar- 
ket value. ; 
Comparison of Premiums Last Year 
and in 1928 


“The aggregate of the real net pre- 
miums written for the year 1929 by our 
fire companies as our group is now con- 
stituted, amounted to $28,048,269. For 
the year 1928 as then constituted they 
amounted to $23,808,305. The aggregate 
of the real net premiums written for 
the year 1929 by our casualty compa- 
nies as our group is now constituted, 
amounted to $21,352,668. For the year 
1928 as then constituted they amounted 
to $8,835,872.21. 

“The aggregate of the real net pre- 
miums of our fire companies at the end 
of 1928 amounted to $23,808,305. The 
aggregate of the real net premiums for 
the same companies at the end of 1929 
amounted to $23,623,075, an immaterial 
decrease (considering the millions in- 
volved) in group premium income of 
$185,229.66. 

“Prior to including the figures of the 
Milwaukee Mechanics (which came into 
our group near the middle of 1929), the 
combined 1929 general expense ratio of 
the group amounted to 46.99%, and the 


———=—.. 


combined loss incurred and adjustmen; 
expense ratio of the group amounted to 
50.50%. Because of conditions naturally 
existing prior to, and incident to its 4 
filiation through stock control with q;, 
group, the Milwaukee Mechanics’ «. 
pense ratio for the year 1929 was high. 
than the experience of the other men, 
bers of the group.” 


W. D. Callaghan 


(Continued from Page 1) 





years ago Mr. Callaghan was offered th 
general agency of the Independence }p. 
demnity. He desired to take it and y 
the same time continue as general agen, 
of the Pacific Mutual. To get the cop. 
sent of the Pacific Mutual he went , 
Los Angeles and saw Vice - Presiden; 
Danford M. Baker. Having obtained th 
consent of the life company to branch 
out in other lines and represent com. 
panies other than life, Mr. Callagha 
started out to build up a general ingy. 
ance business along with the life bug. 
ness in his office and is now going x 
the rate of $5,000,000 in premiums a yea 
One of the first things he did was to line 
up a number of railroad accounts and y 
the present time his office is broker oy 
record of the Erie, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Hocking Valley, Flint & Pere Marquette, 
Nickel Plate, Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts. 
burgh R. R. 

In addition to being general agent o/ 
the Independence Indemnity, the agency 
of W. D. Callaghan, Inc., represents ; 
large number of insurance companies 
They are the Liverpool & London { 
Globe, Yorkshire, National Union, 
American & Foreign, American Equi: 
able, Monarch Fire, Mercury, Indepen- 
dence Fire, Sussex, Central of Balt- 
more, Central States of Kansas City and 
Philadelphia National. Mr. Callaghan i 
also president of the Insurance Finane 
Corporation of America, which finance: 
insurance premiums. 





EVERETT W. NOURSE 
United States Manager 


Tested By the Fires of Two Centuries 








CHRIS. D. SHEFFE 


Assistant Manager 
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——— FOR THE PROTECTION 
Igher 
| of Your Assureds 
red the 
nce Ip. 
and at 
i 
cali HE funds reserved by insurance 
Tra ; companies are to pay claims aris- 
lags ing under their policies and are largely 
Aes invested in securities. Such securities 
s tol should have two outstanding char- 
cee acteristics: 
& Ohio, ‘ 
& Pits Cash Capital 
. eye so that the re- 
i $24,000,000.00 1--Stability-- sexves set up 
na Net Saxpiiies for the protection of policyholders 
1 Beat $48,325,632.82 will not be seriously affected by 
idepee isiciinaeieat market fluctuations. 
City and ; 
aghan i Surplus to Policyholders 
Finance : , FP SO that 
io §72,325,632.82 2--Negotiability-- vile 
oie can be promptly paid. 
Additional Funds em 
Pro rata Unearned Premiums For your own protection and for the 
$41,393,575.00 protection of your assureds, you should 
R d carefully examine the companies you 
_ sonar represent and see how their funds are 
Dividends, Contingencies, etc. savented 
$15,194,872.25 ; 
The H Ins Cc in- 
Total Assets tains a strong financial position and. wil 
: z te 
$128,914,080.07 soomsitiin hab aa of December 22, 1989: 
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ORGANIZED 1853 * WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 


29 Maiden Lane 
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Number Of Agents In West 
Desert Skyscrapers For Houses 





Clint & Jim Willson Insurance Agency of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
a Type; Clients Save Time; Can Park Cars Easily; 
Window Displays Can Attract Attention; 
Location Advertises the Office 


There is a tendency in some western 
cities for agencies to leave the skyscrap- 
er district and take over a house or the 
first floor of a house. These particu- 
lar agencies find they can operate more 
successfully in the houses than in the 
office buildings. 

A case to the point is the Clint & 
Jim Willson Insurance Agency in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., consisting of Clinton R. 
Willson and his son, James W. Willson. 
The agency, more than fifty years old, 
was established by Conrad Neireiter, who 
died a few years ago. Sixteen years 
ago Clinton R. Willson took it _ 
The companies represented are the Na- 
tional Liberty, National Union, Pacific, 
Concordia, Allemania, Standard of New 
Jersey, American of — United 
States F. & G. and Ocean A. & G. 

Clinton R. Willson is vice-president of 
the Fort Wayne Morris Plan Bank, sec- 
retary and treasurer of Dreibless Ab- 
stract & Title Co. and is on the board 
of directors of the Y. M. ( James 


Willson went to the University of Michi-. 


gan and spent nine months in the New 
York office of the United States F. &. G. 

Clinton R. Willson told The Eastern 
Underwriter that there are many ad- 
vantages of a house over an office in 
a skyscraper. Not the least important 


is that of parking automobiles. In the 
skyscraper district of Fort Wayne it 
was frequently necessary for a man 


wanting to call on the Willson agency 
to spend five or six minutes finding a 
place to park his car upon o¢casion. In 
the back of his house is thirty feet of 
space where cars can be parked. 

Another advantage of the house, ac- 
cording to C. R. Willson, is location. The 
present home of the agency is passed 
by thousands of automobiles a month as 
it is on the Lincoln Highway. At the 
same time it is sufficiently near the bus- 
iness district as it is only one block from 
the leading hotel of the city. Naturally, 
the agency is on the ground floor, which 
saves waiting for elevators, another item 
of convenience to patrons. 


Answers Production Questions 


windows which 
to make use of 


There are 
furnish 


numerous 
an opportunity 


the window space for attracting atten- 
tion. In fact, since moving to the house 
a number of "people voluntarily came in 
to ask insurance questions and some cli- 
ents have been obtained in that man- 
ner. The slogan of the agency is, “What 
If Your Home Should Burn Tonight?” 

The Eastern Underwriter asked Clin- 
ton R. Willson a number of sales pro- 
motion questions and he responded to 
them as follows: 

“T am in favor of receiving direct mail 
matter from the companies, and I think 
it well worth the time of the agent to 
read all of it. The companies are send- 
ing out material that enables the agent 
to keep in touch with insurance mat- 
ters, which are constantly changing. 

“We have no particular type of ma- 
terial which we would rather have in 
direct mail. All of it is interesting, and 
a great deal of it helpful. 

“The particular help that we desire 
from our companies through special 
agents is to have the type of special 
agent of the caliber that knows exactly 
what he is talking about and can speak 
with authority for the companies. The 
trouble the last couple of years seems to 
me to be that the companies are fighting 
among themselves and are making it very 
confusing for the special agents as well 
as the agent. 

“We do read house organs. It is dif- 
ficult to say what we like best as we 
think most of the insurance organs print 
only information that is interesting and 
instructing. 

“Our last suggestion is for the very 
excellent insurance publications over this 
country to do all in their power to get 
the reliable companies together on a 
peaceful basis so that their representa- 
tives in the field can spend their time 
in production rather than being on the 
anxious seat so much of the time as to 


what | the companies are going to do 
next.” 
The agency is the only one in town 


using photographs of partners in the 
telephone book. The Willsons say the 
ad has proven effective, especially in call- 
ing the attention to the existence of the 
agency of new people who come to Fort 
Wayne to make it their residence. 








HORACE R. WEMPLE RESIGNS 
Gives Up Presidency of Reinsurance 

Corp. of America; Prominent Figure 

in Fire Reinsurance Field 

Horace ,.Rk. Wemple has resigned as 
president of the Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion of America. This follows his resig- 
nation several months ago as president 
of the American Phenix Corporation. H. 
Marshall Robertson is acting as presi- 
dent of both of these companies until 
the boards of directors formally choose 
a successor to Mr. Wemple. 

Mr. Wemple is a brother of William 
Y. Wemple and has been in fire re- 
insurance since 1898. In 1925 he brought 
\merican money into fire reinsurance, 
which had previously been controlled 
largely by European interests, _* 
the formation of the American Sala- 
mandra Corp. In 1927 he organized the 
American Phenix Corp., which owns the 
Keinsurance Corporation of America. 





NEW ENGLAND APPOINTMENTS 

The New Brunswick Fire has ap- 
pointed the Burger Insurance Service as 
its agent at Bridgeport, Conn., and the 
Citizens Fire of New Jersey has an- 
nounced the agency appointment of 
George E. Hill at Newton Center, Mass. 


HOME’S CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


Close to 130 field men of the Home of 
New York from the territory of the 
Western Underwriters’ Association at- 


tended the conference held in Chicago 
late last week. Many of the company’s 
leading executives from the home office 
were present, including President Wil- 
fred Kurth, Vice-Presidents Harold V. 
Smith and John A. Campbell, Secretaries 
+, A. Blumenreiter and Richard F. Van 
Vranken and also Arnold Grasse, im- 
proved risk department; Leonard Peter- 
son, Western division underwriter; and 
Walter F. Beyer, assistant secretary of 
the automobile department. 


SYRACUSE MERGER 

The new general insurance firm of Dil- 
lenback & Northrup will come into ex- 
istence in Syracuse on March 1, with 
offices in the Tower Building. It is the 
result of the merger of the old estab- 
lished agencies of Clarence Dillenback 
and Milton H. Northrup in that city. 





REGULAR DIVIDEND DECLARED 

Directors of the Importers’ & Export- 
ers’ last week declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1 a share, payable 
March 1 to stockholders of record on 
February 21. 





OPERATING EFFICIENCY GAINS 
Edward S. Goodwin Believes Fire Com- 


panies Can Continue Underwriting 
Profits in the Future 

Through increased efficiency in opera- 
tions which have been effected fire in- 
surance companies should be able to con- 
tinue to profit on their underwriting ac- 
cording to Edward S. Goodwin, chair- 
man of the investment committee of In- 
suranshares Corporation of Delaware 
and senior partner of Goodwin-Beach & 
Co. of Hartford. It is particularly note- 
worthy, he says, that many fire compa- 
nies have shown increased underwriting 
profits in 1929 without a corresponding 
increase in volume of business, showing 
that operation was more efficient. 

“Fire insurance companies made large 
profits from the investment of their 
—_ in the decade prior to 1929,” Mr. 

Goodwin stated last week, “but in that 
period the 100 leading companies showed 
a loss of .68 of 1% in their insurance 
business. 

“This was principally due to an ab- 
normal loss ratio, high overhead expens- 
es arising from destructive competition, 
duplication of organizations in the same 
territory, etc. But 1929 saw some drastic 
steps taken to reduce expenses. The 
most important was a general movement 
to eliminate duplication by having one 
organization represent several compa- 
nies in a given territory.” 


——_ 
219TH YEAR 
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Frank L. Brokaw 
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LEON WATSON TALKS TO AGENTS 





Walter J. Nichols | 
Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Barclay 2720 


New Jersey Rating Office Head Says 
State Administration Is Friendly to 
Private Insurance 


Leon Watson, manager of the New 
Jersey Schedule Rating Office, told the 
members of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Underwriters at their mid-year 
meeting in Trenton last week that the 
present state administration in New Jer- 
sey was not hostile to stock insurance 
nor in favor of the state going into the 
insurance business. The governor, he 
said, has deleted an item of $50,000 in 
the appropriation bill which was intend- 
ed to finance the state fire insurance 
fund. Many agents, he said, did not 
even know of the existence of such a 
fund but it does exist even though com- 
paratively dormant. He told also of a 
survey of the fire risks of state insti- 
tutions made by the Schedule Rating 
Office for which unselfish services the 
stock fire companies have received the 
thanks and appreciation of the New Jer- 
sey state ss inidesioutineia 














J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATB of CONNECTICUT | 
Wide Experience Prompt Service | 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4. Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. 0. 














ROUMANIAN COMPANY FAILS 
The Lloydul Roman of Timisvara, th 
Roumanian subsidiary of the Frankfort 
(;cneral, has been in difficulties for som 
time. An effort was made 
company 


to save the 
by a joint action of leading 





SSS aS Roumanian eompanies. This was ar 

JOIN N. J. SPECIALS’ ASS’N ranged under the condition that th 
The following have been elected to Lloydul Roman would receive th 
membership in the New Jersey Special amount which the Frankfort Gener 
Agents’ Association: Richard Steadman, pein it. The payment did not con 
Newark Fire; L. C. Griswell, W. P. Bar- forth and so the Lloydul Roman wa 


ter and F. L. Bross, Home of New York. declared into bankruptcy. 





INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
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not com : well filled brief case, a rate book and an automobile do not 
| make a field man. The three companies of the Etna Fire 
es Group have long recognized this fact, and in schooling and | 

| | developing men for work in the field, they have insisted on a | 
| thorough working knowledge of the insurance business, plus an 





Ue understanding of the agents’ problems. Add tact and old-fashioned | 
‘common sense to these qualifications and you have the Aétna Fire | 
Group field man, a representative well fitted to give practical | 
“7 assistance to the local agent. | 
= 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY | 
THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. | 
ITHE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











One of a series of advertisements telling the story of AEtna Fire Group service to agents 
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Bureau Upholds New 


Commission Scales 


(Continued from Page 20) 


ouflage agents and the general public 
into the belief that the immoral and un- 
American practice of ‘separation’ has 
been abandoned instead of only dis- 
guised, as well as an attempt by certain 
former Western Insurance Bureau com- 
panies to palliate broken faith to West- 
ern Bureau agents, while the other is 
an attempt through name change to ease 
the consciences of those same former 
members of the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau. who so repeatedly assured their 
agents and their fellow ‘Bureau’ compa- 
nies that they would ‘never join the 
Western Union.’ ” 

The Bureau charges that the W. U. A 
hoped to break the Bureau and “leave 
the business of the faithful Bureau com- 
panies largely to the new members of 
the W. U. A. and such of their new 
associates as needed or desired to seek 
new agents,” but.that this effort has 
failed 


Commission Increase Defended 


Turning directly to the question of 
agents’ compensation, which is to the 
forefront now following an increase in 
commissions announced recently by the 
Bureau, this analysis of the Bureau’s po- 
sition says: : 

“The Western Insurance Bureau be- 
lieves in and has always preached and 
practiced adequate compensation for ser- 
vice rendered, and this preachment and 
practice will continue, and in line there- 
with an important compensation § an- 
nouncement has already been made you. 

“During the great war the prices of all 
commodities and labor and practically 
all forms of service advanced very great- 
ly. After the war they continued to ad- 
vance. The great exceptions have here- 


tofore been insurance rates and commis- 
sion allowance (wage) to fire insurance 
agents. Broadly speaking, commission 
scales (wages) have remained at a stand- 
still, although through the introduction 
of the so-called 20% flat commission in 
some sections, agents writing largely so- 
called special hazard and ordinary busi- 
ness have had their individual incomes 
increased at the expense of their fellow 
agents, who at greater expenditure of 
time and labor produce the smaller units 
of more profitable business—called ‘pre- 
ferred.’ 

“For a time there was reason in, and 
justification for not advancing commis- 
sions (wages) to fire insurance agents, 
because the rapid increase of values dur- 
ing and after the war, and prior, of 
course, to deflation, created an increase 
in earnings (income) even though the 
commission (wage) on a dollar of premi- 
um had not advanced. This increase in 
values and consequent commission 
(wage) income came, so to speak, over 
night and for a time took care of the 
situation and made unnecessary any ad- 
vance in commission (wage) scales. In 
other forms of labor this was not so (as 
for instance clerical labor in insurance 
offices) and consequently the wage in- 
crease came immediately. 

“Also insurance companies were strug- 
gling for a plainly needed reasonable 
advance in rates in order to give them 
a decent return on operations. It was 
clear that with all possible desire on the 
part of fair-minded and right thinking 
fire insurance executives, commissions 
could not be raised until there was at 
least hope of reasonable profit either 
through rate advances or decrease in 
burning rate. In some measure fire in- 
surance companies have recently had the 
benefit of both and it is not unreason- 
able or unwise, but to the contrary dis- 
tinctly proper now that deflation in val- 
ues and quietness in business are here, 
that just minded fire insurance execu- 
tives should remember their agents and 
their needs as wage earners supporting 


families, and as citizens supporting the 
nation. 

Medium Size and Small Agencies 

“Tn connection with the attempt to kill 
competition and in order to curry favor 
with the large agencies, a great deal has 
been falsely said by self-seeking and in- 
sincere companies about the economic 
waste, and the danger to the public 
through ignorance, of so-called medium 
size and small agents. 

“Tt is untrue that the medium size and 
small agent is an incubus on the business 
and serves no sound purpose. It is un- 
true that he is so ignorant as to en- 
danger the public even though his knowl- 
edge is not as great as his neighbor’s. 
He serves an economic necessity as well 
as does his large competitor. It is fun- 
damental that the more nearly insurance 
on all property approaches 100% of its 
value (without of course exceeding it, 
and thereby endangering moral hazard) 
the lower the rate because of the larger 
volume and the consequent reduction in 
expense as well as in the loss ratio on 
insured property. 

Reducing Rates and Competition 
There has been much talk of late, 
open and whispered, emanating from 
certain known sources and circles (not 
the Western Insurance Bureau) that 
rates must be reduced and commissions 
kept down, manifestly (and in some 
cases openly so stated) to the end that 
certain large companies and (perhaps as 
an incident) certain large agents may 
selfishly profit through driving out com- 
petition. None can fail to know that if 
such an un-American selfish programme 
is successful then as soon as success is 
assured and the victors have received 
their unholy spoils, supreme selfishness 
will again prevail and the public will pay 
the penalty. 

“Western Insurance Bureau companies 
believe in adequate rates through which 
the soundness of the indemnity sold to 
the public can be maintained and the 
adequacy of the wage (commission) paid 


“or 


——_—_— 
their agents can be guaranteed. West 
ern Insurance Bureau companies do a 
believe in reducing rates to stifle com. 
petition and thus, regardless of the ‘ 
centage of commission allowed and yy. 
gardless of the welfare of their agents 
reduce their incomes. 

When Rates Should Be Reduced 


“Rates should be reduced if and whe 
such action is wisely possible after “ 
vision has been made for reasonajj 
compensation to agents, proper prov. 
sion for other expenses, for the just pay- 
ment of losses, and for a fair prof ;, 
the company. 

“Rates should not be reduced on an 
other basis and surely not for the pur 
pose of ‘driving out competition’ ani 
with the evident thought that they late, 
will be raised to the end that the gy. 
viving companies and agents may recoup 
their losses after their competitors ~ 
buried.” 

The Bureau likewise claims that th 
influence of foreign admitted companies 
in the Union was empirica! and tha 
their principles and practices are based 
largely on force while the Bureau has 
maintained the New World principle 
of free and independent action. While 
the Bureau welcomes the admittance oj 
foreign companies to this country it asks 
that they adapt their American open. 
tions to American ideals and refrain 
from imposing those which are in cop. 
flict with the former. 


DEATH OF F. H. ELMORE 
Frank H. Elmore, insurance broker of 
Philadelphia, with offices at 508 Walny 
street, died of asphyxiation Monday 
morning from coal gas which leaked 
from a furnace filler in his home. Three 
other members of the family were als 
overcome but were revived. Mr. Elmore 
was 61 years of age. 








The London Guarantee & Accident is 
sending out attractive literature on non- 
ownership liability insurance. 








- Statement 
as of January 1, 1930 


THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 





Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 

Surplus as regards Policy Holders 
Reserves for unearned Premiums 
Reserves for Miscellaneous Accounts 
Total Assets 








WILFRED KURTH, President 





To MEET CLAIMS arising under its policies this Company has— 


¢ 2,500,000.00 
11,015,245.20 
13,515,245.20 
5,698,813.00 
3,414,962.73 
$22,629,020.93 





59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Thirteen Hazards 
Call For Thirteen Coverages 


If a home owner carries less than thirteen coverages, 
the very hazard he is not insured against is the one that 
is likely to cause his loss. Therefore he needs the follow- 
ing lines of insurance properly to protect his home, its 
contents and the family’s personal effects against the 
many kinds of loss to which they are subject: 


it 
)30 


Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ Musical Instruments 
Public Liability Glass 

Burglary Fire 

Hail Windstorm 

Aircraft Property Damage Earthquake 

Jewelry and Fur Floater Rental Value 

Fine Arts Riot and Civil Commotion 


The Glens Falls Group Writes Them All 


REMEMBER THIS: Your client is not properly insured unless he is fully insured. 
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German Companies Got Headache 
From Number Of 1929 Losses 





Large Increase in Loss Items May Result in Rates Going Up 
on Hazardous Classes; Farm Experience Unhappy; 
More Incendiary Losses Than in Preceding 
Years Are Reported 


\ recent review of the German loss 
situation after careful analysis of expe- 
rience of German fire insurance compa- 
nies for 1929 has been made public. The 
review was prepared by Dr. Karl Lut- 
tenberger of Berlin and was published 
in the Munich paper, “Handels-und In- 
dustrie Zeitung.” 

The past year undoubtedly must be 
counted among the heaviest loss years 
that ever visited the German Empire. 

Unfavorable weather, in particular the 
severe cold of the month of February, 
extensive fires in a number of industrial 
establishments, heavy lightning losses, 
and, finally, epidemics of incendiary farm 
losses, formed the chief. causes of the 
catastrophal loss experienced of the 
year. The gigantic rise of the loss curve 
affects not only the stock companies, but 
in a large measure also the state and 
municipal insurance enterprises. 

Heavy Reinsurance Loss 

The chief sufferers, however, are the 
German and foreign reinsurers, with 
whom the reinsurances on all of the more 
important manufacturing plants used to 
be placed. 

The number of losses occurred in 1929 
exceeded by over 31.5% that of the pre- 
vious year, while the amount involved 
was over 48% greater than that of the 
vear 1928. 

In view of this experience an increase 
in rates for especially hazardous classes 
of risks would appear to be in order. 
the more so, since the reinsurers will 
hardly be disposed to grant further cover 
at the old rates. 

The total property damage by fire in 
Germany during 1929, partly covered bv 
insurance, partly uninsured, amounted to 
296.7 million R.M. (Reichsmarks), cover- 
ing 4,227 individual losses. This com- 
pares with 3,228 fire losses and property 
damage of 199.8 million R.M. in 1928— 
while in the relatively normal year 1927 
there occurred only 2,696 lareer fires, 
involving a total property loss of about 
116 million R.M. 

The fire losses of the year 1929, there- 
fore, were 1'4 times greater than those 
of the normal year 1927. Fire insurance 
no doubt would have been even more 
severely hit if the insurance on the de- 
stroyed farm property had been relative- 
ly as high as on manufacturing risks. In 
a large number of farm losses, however, 
there was either insufficient or no insur- 
ance cover at all, so that the owners had 
to carry a large part of the loss them- 
selves. According to expert estimate at 
least 40% of the destroyed farm prop- 
ertv was not insured. 

Nearly all classes of risks contributed 
to the increase in losses. 

The Farm Loss Situation 

There were reported in 1929, 2,622 
farm losses, involving a total property 
damage of 106 million R.M., while for 
1928 the corresponding figures are 2,006 
losses and property damage of 75.5 mil- 
lion R.M. The number of losses, there- 
fore, increased 30.8%, while property 


damage increased by no less than 41%. 

Extensive or near conflagration fires 
in large farm properties contributed their 
share to this experience. 

Severe losses were insured also, par- 
ticularly in the month of September, 
through village conflagrations to the 
number of 141, involving total damage of 
22.9 million R.M. 

The loss experience on manufacturing 
and mercantile risks was even worse. In 
this group, which includes flour and oil 
mills, there occurred about 1,100 large 
fires, resulting in property damage of 
about 143.5 million R.M., as against 895 
fires and property damage of about 112.2 
million R.M., in 1928, an-increase of 
27.1% in the amount of values destroyed. 
Chiefly responsible for this increase were 
several fires of large extent, particularly 
in the woodworking industry, in flour 
and oil mills, department stores, ware- 
houses and hotels. Forty fires with prop- 
erty damage in excess of 500,000 R.M. in 
each case, produced a total darhage of 
about 41.9 million R.M. Particular men- 
tion should be made also of the fire on 
the German steamer “Europa,” covered 
chiefly by insurance placed with English 
insurers, and of the large fire in the 
“Germania” ship yards. 

The following tabulation shows the 
tremendous increase in the number of 
losses since 1927: 


No. of 

Class Fires 

1. Manufacturing & Mercantile Hazards. .1,099 
2. ATI PRIBIOR: 6 o:0s oko oases Ron enaee saan 622 
BAA RSUES AMAURG bo5,so25 ois wie aca soa ein ee 506 
ME ig RNG Rid eee ene eta eees 4,227 


Of incendiary fires were 383 large ones. 
This comparatively large number may 
cause one to assume a connection with 
the retrogression in the German econom- 
ic situation in 1929. Such assumption, 
which for decades has been accepted as 
proved by many underwriters, however, 
cannot apply generally since in only a 
few cases of incendiary fires a definite 
relation to economic conditions could be 
proved. It seems to be established, how- 
ever, that certain trade groups are quite 
apt to produce incendiary losses under 
adverse economic conditions. 





LIBERTY FIRE DIRECTOR 

Judge Robert Worth Bingham, pub- 
lisher of the Louisville “Courier Journal” 
and “Times,” has been added to the 
board of directors of the Liberty Fire 
and Liberty Bank & Trust Co. of Louis- 
ville, which recently re-elected all its of- 
ficers and directors. 





BRITISH BROKERAGE MERGER 
British press reports bring the news 
of the fusion of the well known brok- 
erage firm of Sedgwick, Collins & Co. 
of London and the old brokerage house 
of W. Heap & Son of Manchester, Eng- 
land. 


—_— 





NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 





B. D. DECHERT’S NEW POST 


P. B. Carter of Richmond, Va., gen- 
eral agent for several fire companies, has 
appointed Burton D. Dechert as assist- 
ant general agent. Mr. Dechert has had 
long experience as a local agent and 
company man in home office, field and 
loss work. More recently he has been 
engaged in simplifying local agencies of- 
fices as an efficiency expert. 





HOME DIVIDES FARM FIELD 


Following the transfer of George C. 
Cundiff of Kentucky to Chicago the 
Home has divided territory in Kentucky 
for farm underwriting. O. Owsley 
will handle the eastern part of the state 
as special agent, with Louisville head- 
quarters, and Emmett H. Kennedy of 
Elizabethtown will be special agent for 
western Kentucky. 





1929 1929 1927 
Amount Amount Amount 
of Loss in of Loss in of Loss in 
Million No.of Million No. of Million 
Marks Fires Marks Fires Marks 
143.5 895 112.2 761 50.5 
106.1 2,006 75:5 1,644 54.6 
47.1 327 12.1 291 HH. 
296.7 3.228 199.8 2,696 116.2 





LICENSED IN JERSEY 
The Eureka Security F. & M. of Cin- 
cinnati, Federal Mutual Fire of Boston, 
Western Millers Mutual Fire of Kan- 
sas City and the Union Automobile In- 
surance Co. of Los Angeles have been 
licensed to do business in New Jersey. 


CAMDEN FIRE AGENT 
The Camden Fire has appointed Links 
& Links, Inc., as agents in New Haven, 
Conn. The agency is one of the oldest 
in that city. 
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SANBORN MAP CO. DIRECTORS 


The Sanborn Map Co. has increase 
its board of directors from nine to gj. 
teen members. At a meeting of the com. 
pany last week the following old direc. 
tors were re-elected: Sumner Ballard 
Charles E. Chase, Porter B. Chase, John 
A. Forster, Rich W. Hollaman, William 
A. Sanborn, Arthur L. Shipman anj 
Charles R. Street, C. A. Ludlum, who 
served for several years, has resigned 
The seven new directors, six to fill the 
newly created posts and one to replace 
Mr. Ludlum, follow: Percival Beresford, 
Paul L. Haid, Ralph B. Ives, Wilfred 
Kurth, W. E. Mallallieu, Robert D. Mur. 
ray and David G. Wakeman. Five of 
these are well-known fire insurance of- 
ficials. 





PORTUGAL SUPERVISION 
Supervision of insurance companies 
working in Portugal was recently newly 
regulated by two government decrees 
which specify new standards as to f- 
nancial matters, minimum capital r- 
quirements, premium reserves; and pro- 
vide also for other rules and regulations. 





BROKER MUST MAKE GOOD LOSS 

The British courts have decided re- 
cently that an agent who had been re- 
quested to cancel a risk which later 
burned and who did not cancel the risk 
is liable for any loss sustained by the 
company because of failure to carry ou! 
its instructions. 





BLUE GOOSE DINNER FEB. 24 
Members of the Chesapeake pond of 
the Blue Goose held a “big splash 
at the Southern Hotel in Baltimore a 
the evening of February 24th. 





F. D. Layton, President 


R. M. Anderson, G. F. 


WwW. 











National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1930 


ASSETS Biter gs 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS..... 


Vice-Presidents 
Cowee, C C. Hewitt, C. 
. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
. Assistant Secretaries 
C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 


$ 5,000,000.00 
27,094,244.66 
19,680,239.11 
1,700,000.00 


51,744,483.71 
26,380,239.11 
S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 


L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 























GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 








17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 







THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 





OF 
AMERICA 
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Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 William St., New York City 





ce > 


JANUARY Ist, 1930 
ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages.......................- $ 


U. BS. Liberty Bonds...................... 


Government, City, Railroad and 
other Bonds and Stocks................ 93,855,135.00 


LIABILITIES 
acc ean sdaiacevaiiie $ 7,000,000.00 
44,315,436.03 
26,803,146.42 


139,609.90 


Me cos... 


Reinsurance Reserve 


Cash in Banks and Offfice.................. 3,784,621.70 Losses in course of Adjustment.... 12,122,958.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection.... 7,216,343.56 — 
—— ‘ I a : 
i iim... ... 446,013.79 Commission and other Items a 10,750,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 5,000,000.00 
ROR RL ee eee 40,716.40 








$105,991,540.45 $105,991,540.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS______-_ $51,315,436.03: 
Losses settled and paid since organization over $259,000,000.100 Losses settled and paid 1929 $17,513,631.10 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile, Aviation Insurance. 


Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 








E. C. Jameson, President 
Lyman Candee, Vice-President A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 
W. H. Paulison, Vice-President A. G. Cassin, Secretary 
J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. and Secy. J. L. Hahn, Assistant Secretary 
J. D. Lester, Vice-President Scott Coleman, Assistant Secretary 








Progress since Consolidation in 1899 


Assets ' Reinsurance Reserve Surplus 
Dec. 31, 1899 ... $529,282.59 $26,832.54 $3,038.94 
meee, 34, 1908. ....... 3,932,447.83 1,753,038.09 1,256,146.92 
Dec. 31, 1910. . 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
Dec. 31, 1915. . 10,178,345.13 3,532,023.67 4,769,684.89 
Dec. 31, 1920 . 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Eee. 31, 1909... .. 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
Dec. 31, 1926. . 71,740,996.83 21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 
Dec. 31, 1927. . 80,193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,699.03 
Dec. 31, 1928 . .. 98,190,644.96 24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 
Dec. 31, 1929. . _ 105,991,540.45 26,803 ,146.42 44,315,436.03 
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Every Day Is A Good Day ‘To 
Sell Personal Effects Lines 





Tremendous and Steady Growth in Traveling Making This 
Form of Insurance Protection More 
Essential Than Formerly 


Howard C. Stocker, manager of the 
inland marine and automobile departments 
of the Northern Assurance of London, 
knows whereof he speaks when he urges 
local agents to build up this particular 
form of insurance. He makes his sales 
points with effective reasoning in the lat- 
est issue of his company’s publication, 
“Northern Lights,’ writing: 


Personal effects insurance is a cover 
which, to the traveler, is as necessary as 
his ticket. Baggage and personal be- 
longings are naturally exposed to greater 
hazards when traveling as they are sub- 
ject to theft, larceny, pilferage, hold-up, 
fire and all risks of transportation. 

It is essential, therefore, when planning 
to travel, that adequate insurance pro- 
tection be obtained against loss or dam- 
age to the pérsonal effects of all mem- 
bers of the family. When traveling, per- 
sonal belongings pass out of control and 
frequently are in care of others who 
have no great interest in their preserva- 
tion. The traveler finds it impossible to 
give constant attention to baggage, coats, 
sporting equipment and other articles 
usually taken on a business or pleasure 
trip. While stopping at hotels there is 
danger of loss by fire, room theft or neg- 
ligent employes. A public establishment 
may take elaborate precautions, yet per- 
sonal belongings of patrons may not be 
safeguarded. 

Losses on trains and in railroad sta- 
tions amount to millions of dollars year- 
ly. The slow and expensive methods of 
seeking financial compensation from any 


railroad are hardly worth the trouble 
when one can be sure in advance of 
prompt compensation from personal ef- 
fects insurance in the event of loss. 


Cites Losses On Bermuda Boat 


On shipboard one’s effects are subject 
to damage through many of the ordinary 
hazards plus the dangers of the sea. This 
was recently emphasized by the dramatic 
sinking of the Bermuda steamer Fort 
Victoria with the loss of all baggage. A 
personal effects policy will answer the 
question as to whether or not it would 
be safe to take this or that article along. 

Now that cold weather has arrived in 
most of the states many people travel 
to warmer climates. And many go to 
the snow country for winter sports. This 
would be an opportune time, therefore, 
to solicit personal effects insurance. Why 
not mail a letter to every responsible 
client, friend or acquaintance? Enclose 
a pamphlet describing the cover. Most 
companies can supply their agents with 
suitable advertising matter. Names of 
people who have made travel reserva- 
tions are obtainable in many ways. A 
letter to these would prove productive, 
and may be the means of securing not 
only a personal effects contract but other 
insurance as well. 

But the advantages of personal effects 
insurance are not confined to the trav- 
eler. Its broad protection is just as im- 
portant while at home because it insures 
the personal effects of the assured, his 
wife and any unmarried children (per- 
manently residing with the assured) while 


those effects are at any time outside of 
the permanent residence—for example, at 
the laundry, tailor, school, theatre, of- 
fice, country club or on the commuters’ 
train. Some companies, for a slight ad- 
ditional premium, will extend the policy 
to insure jewelry and furs while con- 
tained in the permanent residence of the 
policyholder. 


Protected at Parties and Theatres 


Valuable garments and articles are 
worn or carried while attending theatre 
or other functions, and in the gaiety of 
the entertainment the possibility of loss 
is greater. The peace of mind afforded 
by personal effects insurance more than 
offsets the cost. 

So you see, Mr. Agent, “Every day is 
sales day” for personal effects insurance. 
It is an important and popular cover for 
your clients and a profitable line for 
agents. Why not plan a little campaign, 
now? You'll find it will pay. 

Most companies today write an all-risk 
world-wide policy at a rate of 2%, with 
a limit of 25% of the amount of the pol- 
icy applying to jewelry and furs, and 
another world-wide all-risk contract at 
3% without any limitation as to the 
amount collectible on jewelry, furs and 
other similar valuables. 





MANES’ INSURANCE CYCLOPEDIA 

Copies of the 1930, or third, edition 
of Professor Alfred Manes’ “Versicher- 
ungs-Lexikon” have reached this coun- 
try. The lexicon, or cyclopedia, con- 
tains 1,934 pages of general and specific 
information on insurance, contributed by 
sixty-eight authors. The contents cover 
some 110 biographical sketches, more 
than a hundred articles on insurance 
economics, one hundred and fifty discus- 
sions within the field of insurance law, 
some two hundred specific articles on 
insurance and reinsurance practice and 
about ninety articles on social insurance 
questions. The information has been 
brought down to September, 1929. E. S. 
Mittler & Son of Berlin are the pub- 
lishers. 


—— 
NEWARK AG’CY INCORPORATEs 

The Burnham W. Douglas Agency 
which has been established in Newar, 
for the last ten years, has been incor. 
porated with a capital of $10,000. The 
officers of the agency are as follows: 
Burnham W. Douglas, president; Charles 
S. Chappel, vice-president; Beryl ¢ 
Douglas, secretary, and M. Tittle, assis. 
tant secretary. i 
_ Mr. Douglas has been engaged in the 
insurance field for the past eightee, 
years. His headquarters are located in 
the Firemen’s Building where the agency 
has the Agricultural, American of Ney. 
ark, Citizens of New Jersey, Firemans 
Fund, Massachusetts Mutual Life anj 
the Sun Life of Canada. 





E. P. ROGERS WITH CALEDONIaN 


. P. Rogers has been appointe 
Michigan state agent for the Caledonian 
and the Caledonian-American, with head. 
quarters in Detroit. He has been state 
agent there for the Insurance Co, of 
North America group for the last seven 
years. Before that he was in the Ken. 
tucky field for four years as state agent 
of the Continental. 


ST. LOUIS ASS’N OFFICERS 


The newly elected officers of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of St. Louis, 
Mo., are: Joseph F. Hickey, president; 
L. E. Bright, vice-president; Glynn B, 
Chipley, secretary; C. J. Kehoe, treasur- 
er; and John H. Eggert, W. D. Hemen- 
way, Jr., A. L. McCormack, C. H. Mor. 
rill, F. J. Alexander,, Clifford E. Drozda, 
Nicholas Martin and J. F. O. Reller, 
members of the executive committee, 








NATIONAL FIRE DIRECTORS 

Spencer A. Mitchell, vice-president of 
Bonbright & Co., bankers, and a direc- 
tor of several large utility companies, 
succeeds his father on the board of di- 
rectors of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford. R. B. Stoeckel, motor vehicle 
commissioner of Connecticut, has also 
been elected a member of the board. 











Unrrep STATES MERCHANTS & SHIPPERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


8 South William Street, New York 
44 Beaver Street, New York 





Financial Condition, January 1, 1930 


Admitted Assets ______________-_-_--_-- $7,289,004.71 
Liabilities 4,073,499.30 
Desi eainckas aie oncashreme.ceasaaen ane aan 1,000,000.00 
NN iit te site newieaneamaiyaee 2,215,505.41 
Surplus to Policy Holders__________-__-- 3,215,505.41 





Marine and Automobile Departments: 
7 APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 
8 South William Street 

New York 


Fire Department 
CRUM & FORSTER, General Agents 
110 William Street 
New York 
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You Can t Stop 
a Windstorm 
































You can prevent your clients 
from suffering financial loss by 
providing them with Windstorm 
Insurance in The Travelers. 

Right now is the time to sell it. 
Attractive literature available 
for your use. 




















THE TRAVELERS 


Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Tue TRAVELERS Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 
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| water on my back and make me think dish she liked) when the field men g a 
it is raining.” not order what she thought they should 
Good old Anglo-Saxon that cleared the This reminds me of “Molly of James. 
atmosphere and was taken in good part. town” and “Kate of Oswego,” whom oi el 
Good straight man’s talk without equivo- traveling men remembered so gratefyl}, 








Canadian English differs in quite many 
A pecu- 
the 


from the “states” is that “good evening” 


respects with some used here. 


liarity noticeable at once to man 
is not used at all, but people greet one 


another towards night, even before 6 


p. m. with “Good night.” 

\long these lines I might tell of the 
experience I had at Pembroke, P. of O. 
on the upper Ottawa river section, a 
great lumber town and having one of the 
largest plants of the match manufactur- 
ing trusts. It was a week before Christ- 
mas and I had been delayed there. It 
was intensely cold, a way below zero, 
and a bitter wind was sweeping from the 


Laurentian Mountains across the Otta- 
wa River Profiting by the mistake 
made by the United States railroad 


builders who did not foresee the growth 
of towns which they fed, the Canadian 
railroad pioneers built their transporta- 
tion terminals several miles from grow- 
ing towns, as was the case in Pem- 
broke. A horse drawn bus conveyed the 
hotel guests to and from trains. Being 
very cold most of us were dressed ac- 
cordingly, but there was a little Eng- 
lishman, evidently a stranger to the cli- 
matic conditions of that section, who was 
suffering acutely and was “blaasting” ev- 
erything in the country. He turned to 
me and with chattering teeth said, “Pret- 
ty cold this morning, sir,” I replied, 
“Yes, sir, it is pretty chilly’—he yave 


me a withering glance and continued. 
“What in goodness name do you call 
cold in this blaasted country ? 1 re- 


ferred him to New York city or Boston 
on a day when it was cold and very 
damp as confirmed by Commodore Perry 
when he came to New York harbor from 
the North Pole and remarked that he 
felt the cold in the harbor more than he 
did at the North Pole. 
a Se 
Champagne Flavored Reports 

Switching to a warmer atmosphere, 
Bath and Hammondsport, Steuben Coun- 
ty, N. Y., in the beautiful vineyard sec- 
tion of the Empire State and “B. V.” 
(Before Volstead) in 1909 IT had an agent 
at Hammondsport—a good agent who 
was also a large stockholder in a cham- 
pagne manufacturing plant. For years 
he supplied not only me but many of my 
superiors with sparkling cham- 
pagne. I visited him once a vear (which 
was all I could stand). We worked in 
the morning and “visited” in the after- 
noon and he regaled me and also himself 
with champagne, at the same time in- 
sisting that IT accept two bottles to put 
in my valise for “future reference.” 

\s I had enough stuff to carry (I made 
trips of four or more weeks at that time) 
always protested. But, one day unbe- 


good 


known to me, he put two large bottles 
in my valis« I knew nothing about it 
except that my valise seemed heavier 


when I hurried to catch my train, chang- 
ing at Bath to go to Rochester. It was 
winter and I placed my valise close to 
the steam pipes in my seat and went to 
sleep. I dreamed of hearing a noise, but 
did not wake up until T reached Roches- 
ter, at which time I found that the valise 
was leaking. Somehow or other the bot- 
tles were broken and the valise and its 


contents were saturated with moisture 
ind odor. Not only my clothing, which 
could be washed and aired, but all my 


papers including inspection slips which 
could not be washed or renovated. 

Weeks later, when at the home office 
of the old Germania, I was summoned 
to the office of the vice-president, the 
late Mr. Edwards, as fine a boss as ever 
existed. Without cracking a smile he 
said, “Hornbostel, I like your slips and 
correspondence.” I was very much 
pleased at this unexpected praise. “Yes,” 
he persued, “They give me much pleas- 
ure.” ‘“‘Thanks, Mr. Edwards,” I said. 
“IT am glad you like them.” “Yes,” he 
said, “they smell so good, just as if they 
had been in a distillery.” I told him of 
the episode and enjoyed hearing him 
chuckle. 

“The next time you go there try to 
bring an unbroken bottle for me. We 
like your work, but mixed with a flavor 
of champagne it is irresistably sweet. 
Have a cigar.” He was a gentleman and 
a connoisseur. 

* 


Contradicting One’s Own Demise 


The men on the road for insurance 
companies knew one another very well 
in the days gone by and permitted them- 
selves to play jokes that would have 
been considered raw were the personal 
equation removed. Spending a lot of 
time week-ends at centrally located ho- 
tels there was always some good-natured 
deviltry afoot, and some of the “away 
ups” today who were young field men 
then will chuckle at the things that 
happened. These stories are even today 
guffawed over at the annual meetings of 
the ex-New York State field men’s club 
in New York city. 

Among the practical jokers was one 
who applied his fine mind equally well 
to his work and his jokes. It was his 
habit to every once in a while start 
something entirely new. He circulated 
the story around one hotel that a certain 
field man had passed on, and when a 
friendly hotel clerk inquired, stating that 
he had not seen E. H. Hornbostel for 
sometime: “Why, haven’t you heard the 
sad news? He passed on a week ago.” 
“Too bad, too bad,” the clerk said. ‘And 
he seemed so healthy.” 

“Yes, that is the reason he is dead; 
he took a long swim and was drowned.” 

It so happened I turned up at. that 
hotel that night and the clerk in some 
consternation said: “I heard you were 
dead, so and so said so.” 

“Well, IT am not dead and I want a 
room, not a coffin, and if you believe all 
some of these liars tell you you will be 
filled full of hot air.” So well had my 
friend worked out his joke that it took 
me some time after to deny my demise 

* . x 


Blunt Talk at Rate Meeting 

During meetings of the old Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York State, now 
replaced by the Rating Bureau, many 
men developed oratorical powers not un- 
tinged with biting sarcasm and talk was 
pretty blunt at times. The gratifying 
thing to have observed was that some 
of the strongest friendships developed 
out of the bitterest business discussions. 

Sometimes remarks would become 
very personal, as, for instance, when one 
man, who had goaded his adversary was 
told by the latter: “I have not come all 


the way from Albany to Syracuse to 
hear asses bray.” Also, “You are not 
big enough physically or mentally to 
put that over on me.” “You can’t pour 


cation and indirectness. 

x x x 
When Adjusting Was Done Without 

Too Many Rules 

It is interesting and refreshing to re- 
call some of the common sense adjust- 
ments that were made by the old style 
adjusting special agents with full ap- 
proval of their companies where they 
got rather at the heart of the justice 
and common sense of the matter than 
indulging in too much fancy technique. 
At Dundee, Yates County, N. Y., we had 
an illustration of the marine idea of 
general average applied to fire insurance. 
\ conflagration was spreading along 


one side of a business section and to 
save a mercantile building at the end of 
the row, carpets, rugs and mats were 


immersed in water and hung on the ex- 
posed side of the building, and, mirac- 
ulously the building was saved. 

There were two sets of policies in dif- 
ferent companies—the one set covering 
the building, the other covering stock, 
which stock had been used to save the 
building. In the settlement we made the 
building policies pro rata with the poli- 
cies on contents, which was perfectly 
fair and common sense, and it was not 
questioned by any of the companies after 
it had been done, and that without first 
consulting the companies. 

k ok OX 
Waitresses the Field Men Don’t Forget 

At Elmira, N. Y., in the old Hotel 
Langwell there was a capable waitress 
years ago who spoke very rarely, be- 
haved very ladylike and was respected 
by the special agents who sat at her 
table regularly. Sometimes, however, 
she took our breath away by inquiring, 
sotto voice, “Well, what in hell is the 
matter with the steak” (or some other 









































The old style American plan of hos 
in the small towns developed a clagg a 
waitresses who called the traveling m 
“her boys,” and mothered them in "a 
cases over periods of more than thirty 
years. This type, however, has disap. 
peared entirely with the coming of th 
European hostelries. 

Kate of the Ahwaga House, Oswegy 
almost shed tears when one Morning | 
would eat but little and she fussed eee 
me like a mother would. Dear old Kat.’ 





Homelier than_a hedge fence, but fy. \ 
loved by all. She used to baw! out th J Fir 
hotel owner and the entire kitchen fore. MM fact 
if the food she was given for “her boy: HR, I 
came below what she thought was righ JR 
She became rich in a small way on th jes" 
tips she garnered from “her boys.” rate 
ers 
CAMDEN FIRE ENTERS CANADA & 
The Camden Fire of Camden, N. ] ¥ ‘ 
has been licensed to write fire, automo. [i 
bile and the usual side-lines in Canad, fo 


George W. Pacaud has been appointed 
manager, with headquarters in Mo. 
treal. He has been prominent in ingsy. 
ance circles for several years and is noy 
manager in Canada for the New York 
Casualty, with which company the Cam. 
den Fire will issue a joint automobile 
policy. 





MANY FAIL IN BROKER’S EXAMS 

Further evidence of the successful op- 
eration of the brokers’ qualification lay 
in New York state in keeping unfit ap. 
plicants from obtaining licenses to sel 
insurance is seen in the fact that out 
of 186 persons who took the examina 
tions on February 13 given by the New 
York State Insurance Department 
eighty-four passed, 108 failed and tw 
were disqualified for cheating. 
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Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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Levison ’s Outlook 
On Auto and Marine 


cXPECTS SOME IMPROVEMENT 





’s Fund President Calls Marine 
eo thane Too Low; More Com- 
petition in Auto Field 





Marine insurance operations of the 
Kireman’s Fund were only fairly satis- 
ictory in 1929, according to President 
| B, Levison in his annual review of in- 
conditions. The increase in 
cates agreed upon by British underwrit- 
ers in 1928 has done much toward put- 
ing the hull business in better condi- 
Son and has had a direct effect on Am- 


surance 


erican hull business, where the reckless 
ompetition 0! London underwriters had 
resulted in 2 rather demoralized situa- 
tion, according to Mr. Levison. 


either in London nor in 
y material improvement in 


“There is 


cargo business,” Mr. Levison states. 
“Nevertheless, encouragement can be had 
from the continued warnings on the part 
{ the chairmen of the leading English 


that rate cutting must cease 
business, both in the mat- 
and policy conditions, be 
r basis. 

and in spite of the con- 
litions in England, American underwrit- 
ers have been able to take constructive 
steps toward improvement in cargo busi- 
ness which sound a definite note of en- 
cottragement. 

“The year has been a rather disastrous 
one in point of marine losses. The burn- 
ing of the North German Lloyd steam- 
er “Europa” in course of construction 
at Bremen (which involved marine un- 
lerwriters to the extent of approximate- 
ly $,500,000) ; the unusually had weather 
which prevailed in Europe toward the 
end of the year, and the storms on the 
Great Lakes in November and Decem- 
ber were very costly to marine under- 
writers, 
“In the so-called inland business, which 
has grown to considerable proportions, 
a definite forward movement was taken 
luring the year in the organization of 
he Interstate Underwriters’ Board, by 
vhich certain business is to be brought 
inder the control of a national body 
vhich will deal with rates and condi- 
ins as well as acquisition costs. 
Dinan Competition in Auto Field 
“Automobile insurance has been fairly 
atisfactory during the year. The situa- 
10n, however, continues to present diffi- 
ult problems on account of the increase 
competition between companies, the 
mdition of the used car market and, 
course, the traffic situation in all im- 
tant centers. 

“Tt is confidently anticipated, however, 
hat the reorganization of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Saatetente 
ill lead to improved conditions and < 
tabilization of the business. 

“Our entrance into the casualty field 


companies 
and that thei: 
ter of rates 
put on a bette 
“Fortunately, 


hough the organization of the Occi- 
ental Inder mnity, the entire stock of 
Which is owned by the Fireman’s Fund, 
as been fully justified. No effort is 
‘ ing made to acquire a large business 
Na short space of time; in fact, just 


* 9p ae is the case. We have gone 
te slowly and limited our operations, 
‘ least for the present, to the Pacific 
ast states.” 





ICE CONDITIONS IN BALTIC 


od extremely mild winter has been 
‘perienced 1 the eastern part of the 
Ad Bothni a. The port of Lulea, 
ready mo ( sed on December 18, was 
oo Ng d again for shipping early 
a: mye This is an extraordinary 
pe, a8 ther has always been plenty 
‘ice aroun’! this time of the year. 





FIREMAN’S FUND SPECIALS 





J. F. Pierrepont Gets Middle Atlantic 
Territory, While John H. Byers Is 
New York Special for Marine Dep’t 
The Atlantic marine department of the 
Fireman’s Fund has appointed James F. 

Pierrepont as special agent for Pennsyl- 
vania (except Erie), Maryland, Dela- 

ware, the District of Columbia and the 

City ‘of Camden in New Jersey. He will 

have his headquarters at 330 Walnut 

street, Philadelphia. Mr. Pierrepont was 
born in New York City thirty-eight 
years ago and has been with the marine 
department here for last thirteen years. 
l‘or five years he has been in the field 
in New York state, Connecticut, New 

Jersey, Georgia and Florida. 

John H. Byers has become special 
agent of the Atlantic marine department 
for New York state, exclusive of the 
New York City metropolitan district, 
and for Erie, Pa., and Montreal and To- 
ronto, Canada. His headsuarters will be 
at 140 Dillaye building, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mr. Byers is twenty-nine years old and 
has been in insurance for thirteen years. 
He was with L. A. Wight & Son, New 
York City brokers, for ten years, later 
going to Minneapolis as manager of the 
marine department of the Charles W. 
Sexton Co. agency. After that he trav- 
eled as special agent for the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine before joining the Fire- 
man’s Fund fleet. He will represent the 
three companies: the Fireman’s Fund, 
Home Fire & Marine and the Occidental. 





“MONTE CERVANTES” COVERAGE 

Contrary to recent press reports the 
main part of the insurance on the Ger- 
man liner “Monte Cervantes” which was 
lost in the Magellan Straits was not 
covered in Germany but in England. The 
amount insured in England was 2,500,- 
000 mk. on hull and 500,000 mk. T. L. O. 
—only 1,500,000 mk. on hull and 300,000 
mk. T. L. O. is said to have been in- 
sured in the Hamburg market. As the 
ship had a value of about 10,000,000 mk. 
the owners would have kept about 50% 
of the total value at their own risk, ac- 
cording to these reports. It is said that 
three pilots were on board but they were 
not used to handling steamers of this 
Size. 





UNIVERSAL’S FINE GAINS 

The Universal of Newark, which is 
operated by Talbot, Bird & Co. and 
which specializes in the writing of ma- 
rine and automobile’ risks, showed 
splendid expansion during 1929. Gross 
premiums increased $2,642,081 to $5,990,- 
411 and net premiums increased $1.324,- 
663 to $3,150,509. Assets increased $564,- 
722 to $5,139,852 and the unearned pre- 
mium reserve gained $871,852 to $1,783,- 
707. The company has a capital of $1,- 
250,000 and a net surplus of $1,080,612. 





Model Answers to 
Salvage Questions 

TAKEN FROM EXAM. PAPERS 

These Solutions From Chartered Insur- 


ance Institute Courses for Benefit 
of Students 





a England the Metropolitan College, 
Albans, takes the examination ques- 

oa papers of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute which have already been used 
and secures model answers to many of 
the questions. Following are a few deal- 
ing with general average together with 
the answers: 

Define the difference between salvage 
proper and general average. 

Indicate briefly what separate appor- 
tionments may be necessary. 


General average charges are charges 
arising out of a general average act 
which takes place when any extraordi- 
nary sacrifice or expenditure is volun- 
tarily and reasonable made or incurred 
in time of peril for the purpose of pre- 


serving the property imperiled in the 
common adventure. 
Salvage charges are payable under 


maritime law to persons who, acting in- 
dependently of contract, render aid in 

Saving property at sea from loss or from 
further loss. 

Ship, goods and freight saved must 
contribute to salvage charges in propor- 
tion to their respective values at the 
time salvage operations were completed, 
such charges including payments in re- 
spect of both life and property. Con- 
tributions to general average, however, 
are based upon actual values of con- 
tributing interests at the termination of 
the adventure, plus any amounts made 
good, deductions being made of all 
charges incurred subsequently to the 
general average act, except such charges 
as have been allowed in general average. 

It is not the shipowner’s duty to levy 
contribution on cargo owners to make 
good a salvor’s remuneration; it is for 
the salvor to enforce his lien. In this 
respect, salvage charges proper are not 
general average expenses. Although 
salvage charges are clearly not general 
average, in practice they generally are 
treated as such, and it has been held 
that if the master pays cargo’s propor- 
tion of salvage charges he is entitled to 
a lien upon such cargo until its appro- 
priate contribution to the salvage is pz uid. 


(“Briggs v. Merchant Traders Co. 
1849). 
Payment for services in the nature 


of salvage undertaken for the common 
interest is admitted in general average. 
The expenses incurred in preserving ship 
and cargo imperiled may, however, fall 
into three divisions, viz: 

1. Those incurred for the 
ship and cargo jointly. 

2. Those incurred solely on behalf of 
individual interests. 

3. Those which have for their object 
the saving of ship and cargo joint- 
ly, but by a series of distinct op- 
erations, each of which may have 


saving of 
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United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
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Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,388,613.59 
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the two-fold effect of immediately 
preserving from danger one por- 
tion of the property and of simpli- 
fying the recovery of the remain- 
er. 

Expenses falling under (1) are admit- 
ted in general average. 

Expenses falling under (2) form a par- 
ticular charge on the individual interests 
concerned. 

Expenses falling under (3), known as 
costs of complex salvage operations, are 
apportioned in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances in which the various items 
of expense were incurred. The prin- 
cipal motive which may reasonably be 
presumed to have induced the incurring 
of the expenditure will determine its in- 
cidence. 

Recovery of Salvage Expenses 

If expenses in the nature of salvage 
are incurred by the assured or his agents 
or by any persons employed for hire by 
them for the purpose of averting a peril 
insured against, how are such charges 
described, and how are they recovered, 
and from whom? 

The costs of the efforts of the assured, 
his servants, factors and assigns in con- 
nection with the defence, safeguard and 
recovery of property are known as sue 
and labor charges when incurred after 
a peril insured against has commenced 
to operate. They are borne by the par- 
ticular interest for which they were in- 
curred, and are recoverable from under- 
writers irrespective of percentage under 
the terms of a contract supplementary 
to the policy, known as the sue and labor 
clause. 

If not of the nature of sue and labor 
charges they will be ordinary particular 
charges, and if incurred in connection 
with a peril insured against they are 
recoverable from insurers. 


T. S. DEERING’S NEW POST 


Takes Executive Position With New 
York Marine Department of 
the Fireman’s Fund 
Thomas S. Deering, 
with Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
to take an 


for several years 
has resigned 
executive position with the 
Atlantic marine department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, effective tomorrow. He en- 
tered marine insurance in 1900 with H 
M. Newhall & Co. of San Francisco, and 
later became manager of the Pacific 
Coast department of the Niagara Fire, 
which he established in San Francisco. 
Subsequently he went with Appleton & 
Cox and became manager of the Chicago 
branch office. For the last four years 
he has been in the head office in New 


York. 


AETNA’S NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 
Will Handle Inland Marine Lines; John 
J. Brill Will Have Charge With 

H. J. Carson As Assistant 

Aetna (Fire) has opened a service 
at New Orleans for the writing of 
to take care of the 
lines of agents both of the Aetna and its 
the World Fire & Marine. 
John J. Brill, Aetna-World special agent, 
will have charge of this work, assisted 
by Special Agent Harold J. Carson. _ 

Mr. Brill is a native of Philadelphia 
and has been with the Aetna for several 
years, having previously handled marine 
lines in the underwriting and brokerage 
departments of the <Aetna’s marine 
agents in Philadelphia. Mr. Carson was 
born in Connecticut and is a graduate of 
Brown University. In 1926 he became 
a student in the Aetna group’s training 
school and later went to the southern 


field 


The 
office 
inland marine lines, 


running mate, 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROMOTIONS 
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Mutual, has 
for 
Irving Plitt has been 
the reinsurance 
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been made an assistant underwriter 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY 








The Underwriter’s Job 
As Seen by McCaffrey 


FRANK TALK BY GLOBE V.-P. 
Features Underwriting of Compensation 
and Auto Lines; Casualty Students 
Told What to Guard Against 
The casualty underwriter’s job at -its 
best is a difficult one in the opinion of 


W. }. McCaffrey, vice-president of the 
Globe Indemnity. He believes that a 
man should not be deemed an under- 


writer in the broadest sense of the word 
until he has reached the position where 
he is not only capable of judging an in- 
dividual risk but also knows what should 
be done with that risk through the vari- 
ous departments of the company. 

Speaking before the casualty students 
of the Insurance Society recently Mr. 
McCaffrey described the master under- 
writer of a company as one who can 
shape its policy and then put this policy 
into effect. He said it was not neces- 
sary for the master underwriter to pass 
on every individual risk but he must be 
in touch with the various departments. 

Warns Against Rate Tampering 

Mr. McCaffrey that under- 
writing is simpler today than it was 
twenty years ago when the so-called 
underwriter was called upon to make 
his own rate and each underwriter in 
each company frequently went far afield 
on a given risk. He said: “Today the 
proper rate should be known as _ prac- 
tically all classes of casualty insurance 
are premium rated on the basis of a 
large exposure so that it may be fairly 
assumed that the average is approxi- 
mately correct.” 

Mr. McCaffrey cautioned against tam- 
pering to any extent with the premium 
rates because to do so destroys the aver- 
age And the more the rates are tam- 
pered, the more destruction the average 
suffers. “I am frank to confess,” he re- 
marked, “that the rates for compensa- 
tion and liability insurance at the pres- 
ent time have been narrowed down to 
the lowest possible level, leaving little 
and in some lines nothing, in the way 
of profit.” 


believes 


Compensation Underwriting Require- 
ments 

Coming to specific underwriting re- 
quirements, the speaker first considered 
compensation risks, a line of insurance, 
he said, which has never produced an 
underwriting profit. He felt that one big 
factor in the acceptance of compensa- 
tion risks was the willingness of the em- 
ployer to co-operate with the insurance 
company in the reduction of physical 
hazards as much as possible. He said 
further: 

“The underwriter should satisfy him- 
self that the estimated payroll on which 
the premium is based is reasonably cor- 
rect. This can be determined bv consult- 
ing the inspection record. In this record 
there should be shown the number of 
employes engaged in the work and, as 
their average wages, and a sim- 
ple calculation will determine whether or 
not the estimated payroll is approxi- 
mately correct 

“This is important in view of the fact 
that during the life of a policy, in manv 
instances, unfortunately, the assured suf- 


’ 
a rule, 


fers financial set-backs and the result is 
that after the expiration of a policy, and 
following the payroll audit, an additional 
earned premium is disclosed which very 
often cannot be collected; and here let 
me point out that in some of the regu- 
latory rate-making states, the companies 
are required to furnish their experience 
on the basis of the entire payrolls for 
rate-making purposes whether or not the 
premiums on those payrolls have been 


-collected.” 


In handling small compensation risks 
Mr. McCaffrey said it is of utmost im- 
portance that the companies receive the 
full premium earned under each risk. He 
added: “Of course, such a necessity ap- 
plies to all risks, but the reason that 
this reference is made to the small risks 
is because I am afraid that some of us 
do not give sufficient attention to the 
collection of all the premium earned 
under policies issued to cover these small 
risks for the reason that the very fact 
that they are small produces a tendency 
to overlook the attention that should be 
given to them, a preferential attitude 
being assumed toward the larger risks. 

Location of Risk Important 

“The location of a workmen’s compen- 

sation risk must be given serious 
thought. If it is located in some remote 
section it is often found that medical 
or surgical attention in the event of an 
accident, is long delayed. Of course, in 
these days of the automobile, a doctor 
can get to a place reasonably soon after 
he is notified of an accident, provided, 
of course, that he has a fairly good road 
to reach the scene. 
“If prompt medical or surgical atten- 
tion cannot be relied upon the desir- 
ability of accepting such a risk is ques- 
tionable. In such cases where it is neces- 
sary for the insurance company to give 
workmen’s compensation insurance cov- 
erage, there must be some arrangement 
made whereby at least employes who 
sustain simple accidents will be given 
good first aid treatment. Risks that are 
in out of the way places cannot be read- 
ily inspected and that is another objec- 
tion to them. 

“Nevertheless, the employer must 
carry insurance and somebody must give 
him that insurance. Therefore, if the 
risk falls to a given company, the under- 
writer who handles it should see to it 
that the undesirable features shall be at 
least. minimized.” 

Requisites of Auto Underwriting 

Mr. McCaffrey’s viewpoint on the 
present automobile underwriting situa- 
tion is that the immense volume of pre- 
miums produced because of the increas- 
ing number of cars, coupled with the up- 
ward accident trend, has brought about 
a competitive situation which is, to say 
the least, unhealthy. It was his firm con- 
viction that the agent is the company’s 
first line of protection when it comes to 
the underwriting of automobile risks. On 
this point he said: 

“There are undoubtedly producers 
who have desirable business and those 
who have undesirable business. The pro- 
ducer whose business is over balanced 
by too many automobile operators who, 
to a great extent, do not understand our 
language, as a rule produces an unsat- 
isfactory experience. The class of pro- 
ducer whose clients are overwhelmingly 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Staged N. Y. Safety 
Conference This Week 


INSURANCE MEN REPRESENTED 


L. L. Spencer of Travelers Was General 
Chairman; National Bureau One of 
Co-operating Organizations 


A Greater New York safety confer- 
ence was held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on February 26 under the aus- 
pices of the metropolitan chapter, Am- 
erican Society of Safety Engineers, 
which is a division of the National Safe- 
ty Council. Twenty-two organizations, 
including the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, co-oper- 
ated in this movement. 

Insurance men plaved an active part 
in making this conference a success. L. 
L. Spencer of the Travelers was general 
chairman; Lewis A. DeBlois, safety ex- 
pert of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters, was on the 
program committee; and the following 
served on the publicity and atten- 
dance committee: W. C. Harrison, New 
York Life; George McAinsh, American 
Mutual Liability; R. E. Prouty, Aetna 
Life; Alexander Tilley, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, and M. H. Christopherson, State 
Insurance Fund. 

In addition to serving on the arrange- 
ments and reception committee W. E. 
Welch of the Travelers was a speak- 
er at the afternoon session. Miss Fran- 
ces L. Perkins, state industrial commis- 
sioner, was the guest luncheon speaker 
with the topic, “The Responsibility of 
the Worker and the Employer.” 





INVESTMENT CONTROL BILLS 

Two insurance bills were introduced 
in the senate last week by Charles J. 
Hewitt, Republican of Locke. One bill 
amends subdivision 5 of section 16 by 
providing a surety company may not 
invest or loan funds on stock of any 
other corporation doing the same kind 
of business outside the United States to 
an extent exceeding 6% of surplus funds 
or 10% of value of outstanding capital 
of such other corporation. 

The other bill amends subdivision 4 
of section 16 by providing a stock in- 
surance corporation other than life may 
invest not more than 10% 
50% of its surplus funds in stocks of 
other insurance corporations and rela- 
tive to limitations in or loaning on se- 
curities of any solvent institution. 


instead of 
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JOEL TUTTLE BACK IN FIELp 


Joins Independence Indemnity as low 

Special Agent After 3 Years With 

Des Moines C. of C. 

Joel Tuttle, for years a well know 
figure in the casualty and surety bys. 
ness with a host of friends particularly 
in the middle west, has been appointed 
special agent of the Independence }y. 
demnity this week with headquarters x 
Des Moines. Mr. Tuttle thus returns tp 
the insurance fold after spending the 
past three years as manager of the De 
Moines Chamber of Commerce. 

For some years Mr. Tuttle was with 
the Travelers as its casualty manage 
at Milwaukee and later at Des Moines 
Then he engaged in the general insur. 
ance business at Des Moines and when 
the Iowa Bonding & Casualty was or 
ganized he became its secretary and 
chief underwriting officer. When jt 
stockholders decided to change it into 
an investment company, its business was 
reinsured in the Southern Surety of De 
Moines and Mr. Tuttle became con 
nected with that organization. 

Three years ago Mr. Tuttle was in- 
duced to take the managership of the 
Des Moines Chamber of Commerce bit 
his keen desire to be back in the cas 
ualty and surety field has caused him 
to resign this post. His many old friends 
are glad, to welcome him back. 





INSURE DOGS 


New Angle to Newspaper Coupon Insur 
ance in England; How Pedigreed 
Animals Are Covered 
Newspaper insurance, which has hai 
great development in England, has beet 
extended to .valuable dogs. The insur 


ance is to be given by some of the ker- 
nel magazines free of any charge. (1 
becoming a registered reader of the 
paper the owner may send a post card t0 
obtain coverage on the dog. The an 
mals are covered while in transit to and 
from shows, while at their kennels and 
while at potential buyers’ kennels, of 
boarding kennels. In each case, the pe 
riod of cover is seven days. Declare 
tions may be made at any time during 
twelve months, in sums up to £250, untl 
a sum of £500 has been fully declare 

The insurance is placed by a firm 0 
Lloyd’s brokers. It is estimated that the 
value of pedigreed dogs in England # 
around £12,000,000. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. cutie 














Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.— ASHland 1772 
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Charity Institutions 
Liable for Damages 


pROVISIONS OF STATES DIFFER 





“1 H. Tribou of Century Indem- 
Mae Busliiae Possibilities of Suing 
and Getting Judgment 





Contrary to general belief, charitable 
institutions are not free from liability for 
the wrongs oF negligence of their staffs, 
says Willium H. Tribou, attorney in the 
Jaw department of the Century Indemnity, 
in the current issue of the company’s bul- 
letin, “The Messenger.” Mr. Tribow’s ar- 
icle follows: 
a question of liability of charitable 
institutions to actions for damages from 
the wrongs or negligence of their staffs 


presents self whenever an agent at- 
tempts t: ll a liability or a compen- 
sation policy to such an_ organization. 
Many o: these institutions have the 
impression that there is no liability, and 


surance is not needed. This 
In a great majority of 
is a very real liability. If 
acquainted with the exact 
us states, many times a sale 
de and a real service done 
on which otherwise would 
gly on its way until the big 
irred. 


that such 
is erronc 
states the: 
the agent 
status in 
may be 1 
the institi 
go unknoy 
accident © 


The question is one that presents many 
difficulties and that has peculiarly en- 
gaged the «ttention of the courts of the 
country. \Videly divergent conclusions 


have resulicd and the theories to sus- 
tain these conclusions have varied to a 
great extent. 
Municip! corporations and other gov- 
ernmental agencies, although they may 
do much good, are not, strictly speaking, 
charitable corporations, and are not con- 
sidered in this article. Non-charitable 
organizations, such as medical colleges, 
cemeteries, private sanatoriums, agricul- 
tural societies, state fair associations, 
mutual benefit societies, commercial hos- 
pitals, and in some states even Y. M. C. 
A’s, although they may perform many 
charitable functions, are also eliminated 
from consideration. 
Liability as Landlord 


It must also be borne in mind that 
itis a universal rule that any exemp- 
tions from liability for wrong suffered 
in consequence of negligence do not ex- 
tend to business blocks or other business 
property in which the funds of the char- 
ity are invested. The relation of the 
tenants and the public to the charitable 
corporation in such cases is exactly the 
same as if it were a private individual 
or a corporation for profit. 

After eliminating the above groups a 
careful consideration of the decisions 
leads to a division of them into two 
classes: first, those cases in which the 
injury received by a person, who, at 
the time, was a recinient of the bene- 
ht of the charity, such as a patient in 
a hospital; and, second, those in which 
the injury was inflicted on an employe 
or a Stranger. 

Liability to Patients 

In the first class it appears to be well 
settled, that a person who receives an 
injury because of the negligence of a 
servant of a charitable corporation can- 
hot recover from the corporation for 
such injury provided the managers of 
‘he corporation used proper care in se- 
lecting the servant. If such care were 
hot used, recovery may be had in a ma- 
jority of the states. Some states, how- 
‘ver, have said that a charitable cor- 
poration cannot be held liable to a bene- 
iclary of the charity for injuries caused 
ther by the managers of the charity 
i negligently selecting its servants or 
y the servants themselves. These are 
May ania, Nebraska, South Carolina, 
“ane, Orecon, Arkansas, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Michigan, Maryland, 

“inessee, Virginia and Massachusetts. 

With resard to charitable hospitals, 
\labama al Georgia make a distinction 
ane Irce patients and pay patients, 
« ing th ' the charity is not exempt 
fat liabili'y to a pay patient for the 
negligence of its servants, but is exempt 


from liability for such negligence af- 
fecting a gratuitous patient. There is 
probably no exemption in either of these 
states from liability for injury to free or 
pay patients due to the negligence of the 
managers of the charity in selecting its 
servants. 
Strangers and Employes 


Now, with regard to the second class 
of cases, that is, those in which the 
person injured is a stranger, such as 
a person visiting a patient in a hospital, 
or as an employe. 

Some of the states absolutely deny 
the liability of a charitable corporation 
in any event to pay damages for in- 
juries arising from the negligence of its 
managers or servants, either to a bene- 
ficiary of the charity, such as a patient, 
or to a third party. These are Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Maryland, Missouri, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. 

The remainder of the states, compris- 
ing the majority, hold, or indicate that 
they would hold if the question were 
presented, that a charitable corporation 
is not exempt from liability when the 
injured person is an employe of the cor- 
poration or is a stranger. 

Two states, New Hampshire and Min- 
nesota, have gone to the extreme and 
held that a charitable corporation is lia- 
ble for the torts of its managers or ser- 
vants the same as any private individu- 
al or corporation for profit. 

Although the rules set forth above ap- 
pear to be well settled, new and unusu- 
al sets of facts are constantly arising 
and the application of these rules to 
them creates a never ending field for 
litigation, as is evidenced by the large 
number of cases defended in court by 
charitable organizations each year. In 
view of this situation, it is well for every 
charitable corporation to consider the 
question of its liability under such cir- 
cumstances, and also to examine careful- 
ly the imminent possibility of being in- 
volved in litigation, the successful de- 
fense of which may cost hundreds or 
even thousands of dollars. 





EXPECT HEAVY ASSESSMENTS 


Handful of New Policyholders May 
Have to Pay Bills of Defunct Michi- 
gan Reciprocal 
The entire burden of the debts of the 
American Casualty Underwriters, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., auto reciprocal, may fall 
on a relatively few members who took 
out coverage since last August and 
whose policies did not contain the non- 
assessable clause, if such clause in the 
other contracts is upheld by the courts. 
A court test to determine to whom the 
receiver may look to meet the burden 
of financial responsibility will be sought 
at an early date, George G. MaDan, the 
receiver appointed by Commissioner Liv- 

ingston, has indicated. 

A great injustice would be worked if 
the non-assessable clause were upheld, 
the receiver said, since the great ma- 
jority of contracts in force when the 
receivership was asked contained that 
clause. The burden would thus fall on 
the very small number of new members 
obtained since August. The officers of 
the attorney-in-fact cor-oration appar- 
ently dropped the non-assessable clause 
when they saw the financial shoals ahead 
for the exchange. As there is a net 
impairment of around $65,000, according 
to the report of department examiners, 
it is apparent that sizable assessments 
will be necessary even if they are spread 
over the entire membership. 








WOULD MOVE KY. SECURITIES 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Kentucky legislature to move the $20,- 
000,000 of insurance company securities 
deposited in the state treasurer’s office 
at Frankfort to Louisville. The bill has 
the backing of the state officials. 





TAKING OKLAHOMA COMPANY 
The Prudential Casualty & Surety, St. 
Louis, is taking over the business of the 


Income Protective Association, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Progress Shown by New 
Company in First Year 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY 





Gains in Both Assets and Surplus to 
Policyholders; Net Premiums $900,- 
000; 661 Agents Appointed 





Closing 1929 as its first full year in 
the business, the Standard Surety & 
Casualty under the leadership of Frank 
G. Morris showed an increase in assets 


since December 31, 1928, of $1,032,939, 
bringing this figure up to $3,656,634, and 
a gain in surplus to policyholders of 
$384,093, which item now stands at $2,- 
984,120. Its net surplus is now $1,68,- 
120. 

The management has shown wisdom 
in strengthening its reserves to take care 
of such items as claims, unearned pre- 
miums, taxes and commissions. Its net 
premium volume last year was around 
$900,000 in adherence to the fixed policy 
of the management that the business 
written should show a gradual growth 
rather than mushroom expansion. 

The Standard Surety & Casualty dur- 
ing the past year entered more than 
forty states and is actively doing busi- 
ness in eighteen of them. It aim has 
been to build its agency organization 
along lines that will lead to permanency 
and proper underwriting practices. <A 
total of 661 agents were appointed dur- 
ing the past year and out of the fifty- 
three casualty and surety general agents 
named forty-six represent the Standard 
Surety & Casualty exclusively. 

During the past year the financial 
structure of the company was enlarged 
by $300,000 additional capital and $480,- 
000 new surplus, which move was in 
keeping with the original plans of the 
company to keep its capital and surplus 
in conformity with the development of 
its business. 





FINANCIAL POSITION STRONG 





1929 Statements of Both Ocean Accident 
& Guarantee and Columbia Casualty 
Reflect Progress 

The United States branch of the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee shows in its 1929 
financial statement total assets of $18,- 
411,93, which reflects the strong finan- 
cial position of the company. After set- 
ting up reserves of $13,089,359 to take 
care of all obligations and an additional 
voluntary reserve for contingencies of 
$1,000,000, the United States branch 
shows a surplus to policyholders of $4,- 
322.575. 

The Columbia Casualty, running mate 
of the Ocean, now has assets of $6,724,- 
850. The company has provided $4,670,- 
254 for liabilities and shows a net sur- 
plus over all liabilities of $1,054,595, 
which, with its paid-up capital of $1,000,- 
000. gives it a surplus to policyholders 
of $2,054,595. 

Both companies are under the man- 
agement of Charles H. Neely, one of 
the most capable of casualty executives. 





START CASUALTY SCHOOL 

Another Aetna Life casualty training 
school was started at the home office 
last week under the direction of Vice- 
President W. L. Mooney. More than a 
score of men, mostly college graduates, 
are in attendance, recruited from eigh- 
teen states. The school will continue 
for about fourteen weeks. After com- 
pletion of the course these men will be 
assigned to the various offices of the 
company throughout the country. 





GLOBE INDEMNITY DANCE 
The Globe Indemnity last week held 
its annual dinner-dance at the home of- 
fice in Newark. Among the executives 
present were A. Duncan Reid, president; 
W. J. McCaffrey, George F. Cour, Ken- 
neth Spencer and Moses Craig, vice- 
president, and Emil Scheitlin, assistant 
treasurer. About 650 were present. The 

affair was a success in every detail. 


of W. L: 


Associated Indemnity’s 
1929 Increase 80.5% 

PRESIDENT FELLOWS’ 

Considerable Expansion During Year; 


Stock Market Collapse Had Only 
Moderate Effect; Fire Mate Formed 


REPORT 








During 1929 the Associated Indemnity 
of San Francisco had an increase of 
80.5% in its writings due to its program 
of expansion, according to the annu- 
al report of C. W. Fellows, president. 
The Associated Fire & Marine was also 
licensed as a running mate and began 
business. 

In 1929 the gross writings of the two 
companies totaled about $4,000,000. The 
Associated Indemnity retained, net, $3,- 
309,559, and the fire company wrote 
$331,288 net. 

On December 31 the Associated In- 
demnity reported admitted assets of $3,- 
607,277, legal reserves of $1,854,387, vol- 
untary contingent reserve, $252,890, and 
surplus to policyholders $1,500,000. 

The Associated Fire & Marine report- 
ed admitted assets $1,701,996, legal re- 
serves $261,699, voluntary contingent re- 
serve $440,297 and surplus to policyhold- 
ers $1,000,000. 

President Fellows’ Comments 

In his report President Fellows said: 

“No additional capital or surplus was 
paid in for either company and the hold- 
ing corporation not only retains its ori- 
ginal surplus funds, but has replaced 
from earnings a considerable part of the 
organization expense. 

“T consider our fire insurance company 
as having made an excellent showing in 
its first year, due in large measure to 
the ability, energy and resourcefulness 
Wallace, vice - president and 
general manager. Incurred loss ratio 
to earned premiums was only 37% and 
the unearned premium reserve equities 
considerably more than offset the re- 
duction in voluntary reserve, even after 
taking a mark-down in security values 
of over $30,000. 

“In the indemnity lines, compensation 
results are felt to be improving over the 
high loss ratio on 1928 year of issue, 
the improvement being attributed to the 
rate increase of March, 1929. While 
our country-wide experience in the com- 
bined automobile lines was fairly satis- 
factory, I share the view of other un- 
derwriters that present automobile lia- 
bility rates are clearly inadequate and 
that, if this line is to be profitably writ- 
ten, substantial increases will have to be 
made. We have experienced a complete 
reversal of the old order when the prof- 
it on automobile liability was carrying 
the fire and theft. As to collision cov- 
er. I still hold to the view that there 
is no collectible rate which will profit- 
ably carry full collision and that the an- 
swer lies in the writing of deductible 
forms only. We have limited our full 
collision writings to a very moderate 
volume. 

“As to plans for the future, our pro- 
gram contemplates a consolidation of our 
position during this year rather than 
general expansion in lines and territory. 
Entry is not contemplated in additional 
states except where desirable volume 
may be immediately available. 

“On December 31 the assets of our 
corporate group had increased to ap- 
proximately $6,000,000. While heavy in- 
vestments were made in new depart- 
ments and in new territory, this invest- 
ment was largely carried by current 
earnings, including therein added equi- 
ties in unearned premium reserves. The 
investments in new branches and terri- 
tories is rapidly being justified by in- 
creasing volume. 

“The collapse of the stock market had 
but a moderate effect because of the 
small proportion of the assets invested 
in stocks and the care with which these 
securities were selected. The total net 
shrinkage for the group due to mark- 
down from cost, after offsets by gains 
and profits taken, was $67,437, or only 
slightly over 1% of the assets. A sub- 
stantial part of this shrinkage has al- 
ready been recovered.” 
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Legal Liability in 
Aviation Is Described 

TALK BY PROMINENT LAWYER 

H. G. Hotchkiss Holds Interest of 200 


Insurance Society Students in Final 
Lecture on Aviation 


In the third and concluding lecture on 
iviation insurance under the auspices of 
th Insurance Society of New York 
Her (;. Hotchkiss, prominent New 
York City lawyer and author of a wide- 
l 1 book on aviation law, held the 
atte mm of more than two hundred in- 
surance men and women who had gath- 

1 the New York chamber of com- 
mer building to hear his address on 
() s on Legal Liability.” 

In Mr. Hotchkiss’ opinion this 1s one 

tl nost tascina branches of law 
He urged the support of the insurance 
raternity in its behalf, saying that avia- 

has and will continue to look to 

e as an aid its progress, stim- 

1 in this direction by legislative 

nt | by the demand of the 
iders of tl ndustry itself. “All that 
isk in return,” he said, “is that you 

| | nsider the problems that 











mained. 


action. 


HE agent watched the pro- 

ceedings 
Board with disappointment as 
it became apparent 
members would accept personal 
surety on the contractor who 
had been awarded the school 
construction job, thereby saving 
an $8,000 premium on a Cor- 
porate Surety Bond. 

The Agent wanted that Bond 
—he had worked hard for it. 
Apparently it was slipping from 
his grasp; just one hope re- 

He headed for a telephone. 
Five minutes later a surety official in the 
Home Offices had his story and was promising immediate 


must be faced, knowing that they can 
be answered and knowing also that the 
answer must be arrived at by striving 
and cannot be found ready made.” 

Mr. Hotchkiss was impressed by the 
progress that has been made in avia- 
tion in a short period of time. He said 
that it was now an established fact that 
fying is a means of communication, used 
and to be used to transport people and 
things rapidly from one point to another. 
\nd with this growth of aviation, he 
pointed out, come questions of legal lia- 
bility which may be divided into the 
following sub-divisions: 

(a) Liability of insurance companies for avi- 


ation deaths or injuries under ordinary life 


insurance policies. 
(b) 


Liability of owners and operators of air- 


craft under workmen’s compensation law. 


(c) Liability of owners and operators of air- 
craft for damage to persons or property on the 
ground. 

(d) Liability of owners and operators of air- 
raft to passengers and for property carried in 
the event of collision with other aircraft. 

(e) Liability of owners and operators of air- 
craft to passengers and for property carried in 
cases of accident other than collision with other 
aircraft. 

(1) 


Liability of owners and operators of air- 


ports 


LITTLE STORIES from the FILES of a 
GREAT INSURANCE 





of the 


of the School 


that the 


field men. 
complete co-operation 


competent employes 
service to agents to 


A few moments of pondering and the surety executive called 


in his secretary. 


concisely, logically and convincingly the advantages of Cor- 


porate Surety Bonds. 
School Board by special delivery. 


He dictated—a lengthy letter that presented 


Continental 
Continental 
A copy went to each member of the . 
And at the next meeting Chicago 


INSTITUTION 


Board it was unanimously 
Surety Bond should be required of the contractor. 
wrote the Bond, collected the $8,000 premium, and triumphant- 
ly deposited a fat commission check to his account. 

Just another example of the practical, dollars-and-cents-pro- 
ducing service, that is at the constant command of Continental 
Every representative of these Companies enjoys the 


staff of executives and a Home Office 
organization of nearly one thousand 


rule for company success. 


(z) Liability of managers of air fields and 
exhibitions. 


Effect of Flying on Life Policies 
Taking up first the liability of compa- 
nies for aviation deaths or injuries under 


ordinary life policies, Mr. Hotchkiss said 
that there has been a substantial amount 
of litigation on this point and the deci- 
sions are by no means uniform. In some 
cases, he said, it has been held that a 
person who is killed while flying breach- 
es a clause frequently found in insurance 
policies, voiding them in the event that 
the insured “engaged in aviation.” New 
Jersey, Florida and Missouri have adopt- 
ed this view through their higher courts. 
New York and Arkansas and the Feder- 
al circuit court of appeals in Illinois have 
ruled to the contrary. 

Mr. Hotchkiss referred to the recent 
decision in the case of Metropolitan Life 
vs. Conway, 252 N. Y. 449, which, in his 
opinion, seems to be the most clear-cut 
statement in respect to aviation in an 
insurance policy yet tested by litigation. 
He emphasized: 

“The conclusion is that life insurance 
coverage so far as the individual is con- 
cerned is in a most unsatisfactory state. 
If your policy is not too specific in the 
excepted clauses, if two years have run, 
if you die in a state where the decisions 
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are liberal, and if a good many oth, 
contingencies are satisfactorily disposes 
of, your beneficiary may recover but not 
o*herwise. I would urge a careful ¢op. 
sideration by the insurance companie, 
and by people interested in this form 
of insurance that some more liberal fo. 
ward step be taken here.” 


Liability of Owners and Operato;; 


Discussing the liability of owners an 
operators of aircraft under workmen; 
compensation law, Mr. Hotchkiss sai 
that the only practical solution at the 
present time is to establish the work. 
men’s compensation insurance in a State 
through which the company operates 
and where the state law is by its term 
extra-territorial. “To be doubly sure, the 
owner should insist that the coverag 
protect him if the law of any other stat. 
be held to apply or if a common hy 
action for any limitation of ‘iability is 
brought by an employe,” he a‘ded, 

His slant on liability of ovners ang 
operators of aircraft for dama <e to per. 
sons or property on the ground was 
that this class of legal liability, so fa 
as the owner and operator was cop. 
cerned, could be asserted with some de. 
gree of definiteness. He said: 

“A good example (although so far as 
I know no legal action resulted) was fyr- 
nished about a year ago when two army 
fliers escaped by parachute from their 
machine which crashed into a stable on 
Long Island and killed and _ severely 
wounded a number of polo ponies. Then 
there was a case of the Fokker which 
crashed into a house near Mineola which 
was almost immediately destroyed by 


re. 

“Now, if this had happened in any 
one of the eighteen states which have 
adopted the so-called uniform state law 
for aeronautics we could state with pos- 
itiveness that the owner of the aircraft 
will be ‘absolutely liable for all of the 
damage that resulted.’ Not only would 
the owner be liable but under this same 
statute the lessee would be liable as well 
and either the owner or licensee of the 
aircraft might be sued separately, and 
more than that the owner of the prop- 
erty damaged or the executor in the case 
of death would have a lien on the air- 
craft causing the injury. So you see 
that if you drop things out of an aero- 
plane or smash an aeroplane down to 
the ground in those states. which include 
Delaware, Michigan, Maryland, Vermont 
and others, you have no legal excuse. 

“In other states that do not possess 
this particular law I am nevertheless of 
the opinion that the rule would be about 
the same. The only exception that might 
be considered if there were no statutory 
law would be the case of a crash land- 
ing occasioned by an ‘act of God. In 
aviation the possibility of proving an 
‘act of God,’ which would mean the proo! 
of an unforeseen and unforeseeable na- 
tural force, overwhelming in its nature, 
and disastrous in its consequences, 1s 
remote and would occur at best but 
rarely. 

“Notwithstanding the complete abso- 
lute nature of the liability in this par- 
ticular class of cases, it is worthy of re 
mark that the cost here of protection 
insurance is not relatively great.” 

Law as to Passengers and Property 

Mr. Hotchkiss next took up the la 
bility of owners and operators to pas 
sengers and for property carried in the 
event of collision with other aircratt 
He mentioned that in states which have 
adopted the uniform state law for aero 
nautics, collisions in the air will be gov 
erned by the ordinary rules of neglt 
gence. But where this law does not ob- 
tain the speaker believed the tendency 
would be to class aerial collisions with 
other forms of aviation accidents and 10 
apply the same rule to all. So far there 
have been no cases on the point in this 
country. 

In cases of accident other than col- 
lision with other aircraft Mr. Hotchkiss 
said that the owner and operator must 
decide at the very outset into which 0! 
two categories he comes. “I! he be 3 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance 


THE Law RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1000 auto- 
already well known as the first text book on a subject mobile insurance cases and contains more than three times the amount 


of constantly increasing importance. of text contained in the First Edition. All the English and Canadian 
The First Edition, published in 1921, has been out cases are included. 

of print for several years. It received commenda- 

tion from many high legal authorities. Many requests Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The state- 

have bees received Tor # new eaaion. ment of the law necessarily includes many of the leading principles 


of insurance law generally. 


elidel a Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated in 
: detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, 
arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facilitate 
reference. 








The book is the work of a legal author and editor of many years’ 
experience, for several years contributing editor of the American 
RELATING TO and English Encyclopedia of Law, Second Edition, and author, editor 
ae and translator of several legal text books. 


INSURANCE The following is one of many endorsements: 


“You may be interested to know that our people who have 
studied the book are most enthusiastic in their commendation 























of it.” 
PART I PART II 
Automobile Insurance Generally Matters Pertaining to the Different 
Chapter Kinds of Automobile Insurance 
I. Constitution of the Contract Chapter 
II. Construction of Policy XIII. Fire Insurance 
III. Reformation of Policy yoni pono co 
— IV. Cancellation of Policy XV. Collision Insurance 
xe V. Notice and Proofs of Loss XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
‘ XVII. Transportation Insurance 
' Ni VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters peer. 
SIMPSON V1I. Arbitration, Appraisal and XVIII. Liability Insuran sa 
Award XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
cert VIII. Extent of Loss and Amount of ae Public Service 
AN R 
SECOND EDITION Ix. ero See XX. Compulsory Liability Insur- 
z : ance . 
X. — and Warran- XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 
. oe panies and Associations 
| XI. Subrogation Table of Cases 
XII. Actions and Defenses Index 
rt 
ORDER BLANK 
( 
~ | [A] errr etree rrr errr tt treet ier i ert er rrr lr ’ 19 
™ 5 The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
‘ie 110 Fulton Street, New York City. 
$8.50 Delivered Gentlemen: 
Please send me.................... ee of the new 
iter C LAW 
The Eastern Underwriter Company Second Edition of Simpson on THE 
RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 
110 Fulton Street New York price $8.50. 
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FORM ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 





Newly Organized Philadelphia Bureau 
Claim Ass’n Takes Step to Eliminate 
Company Litigation 
The Bureau Claim Association of Phil- 
adelphia, organized recently by claim de- 
partment branch managers of the vari- 
ous bureau companies, has taken a step 
this week in the formation of an arbi- 
tration committee which is expected to 
eliminate much of the litigation between 
carriers in the Philadelphia territory. 
The chairman of this committee is W. 
F. Whittle, claim department manager of 
the Maryland Casualty in the Quaker 
OF decisions of the committee will be 
fnal. The arbitration agreement has 
already been drawn up and is now in the 
hands of Herbert W. J. Hargrave, man- 
ager of the claim department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, for the signature of the 
companies. The Philadelphia association 
will not go ahead with its plans until 
the agreement is signed by the bureau 
companies. However, the signing is ex- 
pected to take place shortly and the 
arbitration committee hopes to start its 
work by March 15 at the latest. The 
Philadelphia arbitration agreement is 
modeled along the lines of the one which 
has been in effect in New York for the 
past year. 


EUROPEAN APPOINTMENT 


The International Reinsurance Corpo- 
ration of Los Angeles has appointed 
Bevington, Vaizey & Foster, Ltd., Lon- 
don, as its European attorneys for the 
transaction of accident and casualty re- 
insurance. 





TO FORM CASUALTY COMPANY 
A casualty company is being planned 
p for by the Northwestern National of Mil- 
waukee to write public liability and 
property damage. Stockholders have en- 
dorsed this undertaking. 


MERGER PENDING 





Southern Surety Directors Take No 
Official Action On Detroit F. & S. 
Deal; McKee’s Letter To Agents 
While no official vote was taken by 
directors of the Southern Surety relative 
to the Detroit Fidelity & Surety merger 
at their meeting on Tuesday, the deal 
was tentatively approved. The merger 
will, of course, require the necessary ap- 
proval of the Michigan and New York 
insurance departments, as well as a for- 
mal vote of approval by each directorate. 
Homer H. McKee, president of the 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety, emphasized 
to agents of his company last week that 
whatever may be the outcome of the ne- 
gotiations with the Southern Surety, it 
will in no way alienate any unit of the 
agency organization, nor will it cause any 
interruption in the service both company 
and agents have enjoyed. He _ said 
further: “We assure you that in such 
negotiations the future welfare of our 
field force is paramount and will be 
properly safeguarded. There is no rea- 
son whatever to seek or consider the 
representation of another company.” 





CAPITAL REDUCTION APPROVED 





Equitable C. & S. Stockholders Vote 
Favorably On Transfer Of $650,000 To 
Surplus To Take Care of Expansion 

Stockholders of the Equitable Casualty 
& Surety met on Tuesday and voted 
unanimously in favor of a reduction in 
the capital of the company from $1,300,- 
000 to $650,000 and the transfer of $650,000 
to surplus account. The par value of the 
stock will be reduced from $10 to $5. 

This action, paving the way for more 
money being put into the company dur- 
ing 1930 to take care of contemplated 
expansion, will have the effect of 
strengthening the surplus account. It is 
anticipated that later on the Equitable’s 
capital will again be raised to around 
$1,000,000. 


OPPOSE MUTUAL BILL 





Stock Co. Men Appear in Albany Against 
Measure Allowing Mutuals To Write 
Non-Assessable Policy 

It was charged by F. P. Stanley, vice- 
president, Glens Falls Indemnity Com- 
pany, at a joint senate and assembly 
legislative hearing at Albany this week 
on the Williams Porter bill to allow 
certain mutual casualty companies to 
write a non-assessable policy, that there 
must be a hidden motive behind the bill. 
It was admitted by John L. Train, gen- 
eral manager, Utica Mutual, which is 
most active in the support of the bill, 
that if enacted, the legislation would ena- 
ble his company to compete more suc- 
cessfully in the underwriting of work- 
men’s compensation risks against the 
New York State Fund, which is now its 
chief competitor. 

Opposed to the measure was a galaxy 
of talent in the insurance world, in- 
cluding Hervey Drake, a former counsel 
to the insurance department; Frank L. 
Gardner of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Insurance Agents; Ar- 
thur Arnow, president, General Brokers 
Association of New York City, and Her- 
man Bayern, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of this Association. 

Members of the Insurance Committee 
manifested much interest and asked fre- 
quent questions, Chairman Stone of the 
Assembly Insurance Committee wanting 
to know where the money was coming 
from with which mutual companies 
would set up the required reserve. It 
was established at the hearing that be- 
fore any mutual company could write a 
non-assessable policy under the permis- 
sive provisions of the bill, such company 
would have to amend its by-laws and in 
this way ascertain the sentiment of all 
policyholders. Protest against the bill 
was also made by Samuel Miller, attor- 
ney for the Bakers Mutual Insurance 
Company of New York City. The com- 
mittee took no action on this bill. 


CALLS HIGHWAY SAFETY MEET 





Secretary of Commerce Lamont Sets 
Tentative Date; National Bureau One 
of Sponsor Organizations 

\t the request of ten spOnser organi- 
zations Robert P. Lamont, ségfetary of 
commerce, has called a generak meeting 
of the National Conference an Street 
and Highway Safety. The date has been 
tentatively set for*the last week/in May 
or the first week in June. 

Prominent among the sponsor organi- 
zations are the National Bufeau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the 
American Automobile Association. The 
subject of automobile insurance legisla- 
tion will undoubtedly be one of the top- 
ics discussed. 


SAFETY FACILITIES READY 

Organization of the safety engineering 
service rendered by the American Surety 
and its subsidiary, the New York Casu- 
alty on a national basis, under the di- 
rection of Edward O. Allard, safety en- 
gineer, is now practically completed. Re- 
gional faciilties of the two companies 
have been combined in some cities and 
at other points additional personnel has 
been added to the branch in order to 
furnish complete service to agents and 
assureds. 


FRANK M. HALL RESIGNS 

Frank M. Hall, resident vice-president 
of the Globe Indemnity at San Francisco 
has resigned. As Mr. Hall desired to 
be relieved of his duties immediately, 
Kenneth Spencer, vice-president of the 
company, has gone to San Francisco to 
take over the office temporarily, pending 
the selection of a successor to Mr. Hall. 


Franklyn B. Cromwell has been ap- 
pointed an agent for the Metropolitan 
Casualty at Portland, Me. 
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Strong Opposition to 
French Workmen’s Law 


CHAMBER DEBATE HAS STARTED 
Law Passed in 1928 to Become Effective 
This Month Has Only Made Nomi- 
nal Beginning; Doctors Oppose 





The French Government has just com- 
menced in the Chamber of Deputies an 
important debate on the new workmen’s 
insurance law and has promised that it 
shall be exhaustive and continuous which 
is to say, that it shall not be adjourned 
from week to week. The debate will 

















































of other companies are thereb 
F&D's representatives. 


»BECAUSE .. there exists at the Home Office not just 


an Agency Department to deal out supplies and powers-of- 
attorney, but an efficient Production Department, whose members 
are enthusiastically engaged in promoting the welfare and profits 
of all the Company's representatives. 


BECAUSE ..the F&D has always subscribed to the principle that 


the ownership of expirations is vested with the producing agents. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds--Burglary 


no doubt show whether the more or less 
interested opposition of different kinds 
against the law will be strong enough 
to make it unworkable. 

The law was passed in April, 1928, by 
the virtual unanimity of the Chamber, 
and although the date for its becoming 
effective was February 5, 1930, it has 
not been possible to apply it further 
than to make a nominal beginning with 
the business of enrolling the insurable 
persons all over the country, a stage 
which will occupy a preliminary period 
of three months. 

Chief Provisions of Law 


The provisions of the law apply to 
all wage-earners whose incomes are less 


Why It Pays 
To Represent 
The F&D » » 


than £120 a year. They cover sickness 
insurance, old-age pensions at sixty, ma- 
ternity benefit, and an insurance against 
the family breadwinner being removed 
by death, before reaching the pension 
age or by becoming incapable of work 
through accident or disease. They also 
include a limited insurance against un- 
employment making it impossible for the 
premiums to be paid; but this is negli- 
gible, as unemployment in France vir- 
tually does not exist. Says a European 
writer: 

“In other countries, nearly all of which, 
with the notable exception of the 
United States, have long been ahead of 
France in workmen’s insurance, these 





»BECAUSE . . the F&D has 


specialized in the furnishing of all kinds of Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds for 40 years. 


»BECAUSE . . the promptness with 


which the F&D settles its claims not only provides its representa- 
tives with the strongest possible sales argument in the solicitation 
of new accounts, but insures them against the loss of business to 
competitors. 


» BECAUSE .. most of the F&D’s home office 


underwriters and many of its field officials have grown up with 
the business and are recognized authorities in matters of surety- 
ship. That means they are prepared to render prompt decisions in 
connection with all bonding propositions. 


» BECAUSE .. by reason of their specialized train- 


ing and experience, the F&D’s field men frequently are able to 
suggest ways and means of making acceptable underwriting pro- 
positions out of cases which many companies would refuse even 
to consider. Many premiums that would be lost to the agents 
y conserved in the case of the 


OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


and Plate Glass Insurance 


. i —— 
various risks have gradually been gy. 
ered by a whole series of separate meas. 
ures. In Germany, for instance, compul- 
at sickness insurance dates back t 
1883. 


“France, with its defiant individualism, 
has resisted until now the application of 
the compulsory principle to every form 
of workmen’s insurance, though a partly 
voluntary old-age pension scheme, unde 
Government control, and with a Go. 
ernment subsidy of about £2,000,000 , 
year, has existed since 1910. Workmey 
are, indeed, already entitled to compen- 
sation for accidents, but have only been 
so since 1898, and it is the employe; 
who is liable, and insures against the 
risk or not as he likes. 

Opposition of Doctors 

“The attempt which is now being 
made to establish so many forms of com. 
pulsory insurance at one swoop has 
aroused opposition from many quarters 
and all the conciliatory tact of M. Louch. 
eur has not yet succeeded in disposing 
of it. There are the doctors, who dis. 
like the idea, of becoming salaried off. 
cials and of filling up the numberless 
forms which all official business jp. 
volves in France, and who fear that the 
kind of doctor who will succeed under 
the insurance system is the kind of dis. 
honest practitioner who now helps to 
defraud the insurance companies by col- 
lusion with workmen over fictitious ac- 
cidents. 


“There are the voluntary friendly so- 
cieties, who continue to resist the meas- 
ure, though a place for them has been 
provided in it. Perhaps their real mo- 
tives are that they are working in co- 
operation with the employers, from 
whom the most serious opposition still 
proceeds. 

“The motive of the employers is said 
by the supporters of the measure to be 
that the making of insurance compu: 
sory and the transfer of it to the state 
will take away from them the power 
of what is described as a ‘philanthropic 
paternalism, which gives them some 
hold over their work-people.” 





LONDON GUARANTEE RESULTS 


Total Assets Now $16,566,582; Surplus 
$3,299,954; Has Substantial Addition- 
al Claim Reserve; J. M. Haine’s 
Comments 

The financial statement of the London 
Guarantee & Accident for the past year 
again reflects the strong financial pos- 
tion of the company in this country. Its 
total assets are now $16,560,582 and lia 
bilities, including a voluntary additional 
reserve for claims of $732,000, amount 
to $12,466,627. Deposit capital remaus 
at $800,000 and surplus over all liabilities 
stands at $3,299,954, giving a surplus to 
policyholders of $4,099,954. The con 
pany has deposited with insurance de- 
partments and United States trustee 4 
total of $12,250,916. 

Commenting on the results of the past 
year United States Manager 
Haines said in “Super Service,” the com 
pany’s house organ, this week: 

“The year 1929 in many ways, proved 
to be a very ‘difficult’ year. Besides the 
effect of reductions in manual rates ane 
the loss of premium income due to the 
automobile merit rating plan the, -e 
petition of many new companies in Me 
field was very keen. Under such cut 
cumstances the fact that the compat) 
was successful in practically holding 
premium volume at the level ot 1928 may 
be regarded as fairly satisfactory. 

“As to the future, it 1s more ar 
ent than ever that the producer bare 
would build his business on a urm yt 
stantial basis should devote his time i 
attention to lines other than workiset’ 
compensation. The latter contigs . 
be a very unsatisfactory class 0 od 
ness for the company and since the si 


. . . ae as 
ing down in business activity that b 


been apparent from the middle o be 
year will undoubtedly be reflecte! As “0 
audit adjustments are made on 7 oe 
piring in 1930, the producer who at 
to maintain and increase his ae 
writings must look to the so-calle 


cellaneous lines.” 
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PACIFIC INDEMNITY’S GROWTH 





Lee H. Phillips’ Company Increased in 
Net Writings, Assets and Surplus 
in 1929; Investment Profit Also 
The Pacific Indemnity, headed by Lee 
A. Phillips, gave a good account of it- 
self in 1929 judging from the final re- 
sults of the year. Its gross premium 
writings totaled $7,604,952, a gain of $1, - 
200,166 over the previous year. Its net 
premiums after ceding reinsurance, 
were $5.11 0,513 representing an increase 
of $1,162,502 or 29. 5% over the 1928 writ- 
ings. This large increase in net writ- 
ings necessitated the financing of sub- 
stantial unearned premium reserves 
which was successfully accomplished. 


Stockholders received $180,000 in divi- 
dends last year and $259,464 was credited 
to sagt -count. The admitted assets 
of the company are now up to $7,301,657, 
4 gain 1,075,308 while the surplus to 
policyholders stands at $3,484,603. 

President Phillips in his report. says 
that the average loss ratio is slightly 
higher than in 1928 but that there has 
been a reduction in expense ratio with 
the result that earnings show a satis- 
factory i ‘ase over the previous year. 
Due to the "fact that the Pacific Indem- 
nity has always taken a conservative at- 
titude rcearding investments, he indi- 


cates that as of December 31 there was 


an undisclosed profit in the investment 
account which, however, has not been 
credited in the financial statement in ac- 
cordance with the company’s usual cus- 
tom. 

This vear the company will enter new 
states but will not expand substantially 
into eastern territory, according to a 
statement made by President Phillips. 

The company is four years old this 
month. 


SETTLES BIG HATRY CLAIM 





Lloyd’s Come to Agreement with Stock 
Brokerage Firm Holding Policy Cov- 

ering Against Loss by Fraud 

It is understood that the most im- 

portant claim falling on Lloyd’s under- 


writers consequent upon the Hatry crash 
has now been made. The policy on 
which the claim falls is one covering 
an important firm of stockbrokers 


against loss by fraud, and the settlement 
now agreed is the result of negotia- 
tions between a committee of the in- 
terested underwriters and the firm of 
stockbrokers. 

The settlement has been complicated 
by the fact that it must be some time 
before the actual rights of the various 
parties involved are determined, and it 
is probable that these will not be set- 
tled without litigation. Since the pol- 
ity covers the ultimate net loss of the 
assured, the underwriters would have 
been within their rights had they de- 
layed settlement until the actual net loss 
had been ascertained. 

The claim now settled is said to reach 
ra substantial figures, and it is be- 
lieved that there now remains only one 
claim, for a comparatively small amount, 
outstanding with regard to financial 
losses caused by the Hatry crash. 


RECEIVERSHIP SUIT STARTED 

The Mayflower Fidelity & Casualty 
and the M; ayflower Fire & Marine, both 
organized in Newark, N. J., in March, 
1928, have been placed in ‘the hands of 


oe bs by Federal Judge Runyon of 
W 


ark. William L. Dill, retiring state 
motor vehicle commissioner, and Her- 
man Walbman of Newark were appoint- 
““ €quity receivers. The receivership 
“ult Was instituted with the consent of 
both companies, 


ge NS FROM LOUISVILLE 
C. Victor Cranston, resident 


vice- 
President _ nd New Jersey state man- 
are ot the Consolidated Indemnity & 
7; surance , has returned from a ten 
“YS trip to Louisville. During his stay 
n ay southern city he was the guest of 
Col Geor Livingston, a well known 
anker of | 


niece 
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CENTRAL WEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Hal. H. Smith, President 


We Welcome Inquiries 
from 
Progressive Agents 


Assets $3,200,000.00 


- Detroit, Michigan 








HAS NEW RESIDENCE POLICY 





Central Surety Contract Offers 11 Cov- 
erages in One; Agents Urged to 
Use Direct Mail Helps 


The Central Surety & Insurance Corp. 
of Kansas City has announced a new 
residence policy which combines eleven 
coverages in one. These coverages are: 
residence public liability, residence em- 
ployer’s liability, domestic animals liabil- 
ity, bicycle liability, sports liability, boats 
liability, glass breakage, damage by au- 
tomobiles, damage by aircraft, burglary, 
theft and larceny and highway robbery. 


The premium charge for this policy 
at $5,000/$10,000 limits is $19.50 a year 
without boats liability and burglary, 
theft, larceny and highway robbery pro- 
tection, which are optional. If boats 
liability is desired, there is an additional 
charge of $5. And if burglary, theft, 


larceny and holdup coverage is desired 
the premium for this insurance at regu- 


lar manual rates is to be added. 
The company points out the advan- 
tage of securing higher limits, saying 


that the higher the limits the less the 
percentage of increase to the basic pre- 
mium. 

Agents who desire to sell 
contract will be given the co-operation 
of the Central Surety in an intensive 
direct - by- mail advertising campaign 
which includes the preparation of form 
letters, circulars, mailing to selected list 
of prospects and agent’s imprint on each 
advertising circular. 


this new 





LICENSED IN NEW JERSEY 
The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
sociation Casualty Insurance 
Philadelphia, the Protective Indemnity 
of New York and the Belt Fire of Los 
Angeles, have been licensed to do busi- 
ness in New Jersey. 
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Columbia Casualty 
Campany 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. NEELY 
President 





Financial Statement 


(As filed with New York Insurance Department) 


January 1, 1930 


Surplus as to Policyholders. 


METROPOLITAN 
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New York City 
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Bonding Department 
LAWRENCE A. TRACY, Superintendent 
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W. jal McCat frey’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 40) 


of. the so-called better type of people 
usually is a preferred producer for the 
reason that the type of car which is in- 
sured is usually of the best type and, of 
course, we get higher premiums for the 
best type of car. 

“While the premium for the lower 
priced cars is decidedly lower than the 
premium for the higher priced cars, we 
must not overlook the fact that some of 
the low priced cars can do as much dam- 
age to a person with whom it collides as 
the high priced car, and in these days 
of progression in the automobile indus- 
try we all realize that the low priced 
cars can reach a speed of fifty or sixty 
miles an hour, and greater than that, 
which is sufficient speed to do all the 
damage that a big car can do. 

“Some companies will write a group of 
cars owned by salesmen or employes of 
an employer, giving them a preferential 
rate because a large number of cars are 
insured. If there are fifty cars, there are 
fifty different kinds of moral hazards. 
If, on the other hand, 


fifty cars are in- 
sured for an owner of all these cars, 
while a moral hazard exists, it is under 


control, either good or bad, by the owner 
of all the cars, through his management 
and through the way in which he con- 
ducts his business. In other words, the 
co-operation that the one owner of such 
a group of cars gives his insurance com- 
pany in its attempts to reduce accidents 
is a reason why some favorable consid 
eration should be given to a reduction 
in the total amount of the 
premium. 

Assured’s Occupation as a Factor 

“In underwriting automobile risks the 
underwriter must give consideration to 
the occupation of the assured or his 
business. You will find occasionally a 
man engaged in some of the humbler 
callings in which he cannot make more 
than an ordinary living and who for 
some reason or other is the proud pos- 


assured’s 


sessor of a very expensive car. There 
must be some reason for this and in 
many instances, practically all, you will 


find that he is engaged in that particu 
lar class of industry which is prevalent 
in this now, brought about by 
those who ignore the requirements of thi 
eighteenth amendment to the constitu 
tion. 

“Any large risk, whether it be com 
pensation, automobile or any other line, 
submitted to an underwriter brings up a 
few questions in his mind. Has _ the 
risk been insured in another company 
and, if so, what is the experience history, 
and why has the risk been taken from 
the other company and put in his com- 
pany? 

“All risks which are 
underwriter from an 


son try 


submitted to an 


agent, such risks 
being brokered to the agent by the 
agent of another company, require the 


closest kind of investigation and consid- 
eration. 

“From all this the impression may be 
gained that the path of the underwriter 
is not a rosy one. He is constantly 
under the pressure to overlook things 
which he has been trained not to over- 
look, to become blind in respect of rules 
and rates, and to give undue weight to 
expediency. The morale of his depart- 
ment is hard to maintain and he often 
leaves his office for home with a feeling 
of depression and discouragement. When 
this happens he should think of the men 
in the field, think of their experiences, 
the keen competition which is ever pres 
ent in selling insurance, the rate cutting 
that they have to contend with and the 
tricks that they must overcome. Dickens 
made one of his characters give some 
homely advice to the downhearted, ‘My 
advice to all men is, that if ever they 
become hipped and melancholy (as very 
many men do), they look at both sides 
of the question, applying a magnifying 
glass to the best one.’” 





GLOBE INDEMNITY AGENTS 

Riall- Jackson Co. of Baltimore 
been appointed general agent of 
Indemnity. 


has 
the 
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Insurance Securities 
Group Makes Progress 


$8,000,000 INCREASE IN PREMIUMS 


President Moss Reports Small Decline 
in-Book Value of Stock Due to 
Market Crash 


The accomplishments of the Insurance 
Securities group for the past year, as 
reflected in the annual stockholders’ re- 
port of W. Irving Moss, president, is 
summarized as follows: 

“The business of the past year was 
the largest in the history of the group. 
It was characterized by the addition of 
four diversified insurance companies op- 
erating in various fields, namely, the 
Detroit Life, New York Indemnity, 
Union Title & Trust Co. and the Iowa 
Fire. These acquisitions materially 
strengthen the structure of the group 
and round out a program of expansion 
begun in 1928, which has brought the 
combined premium income at the end 
of 1929 to $23,004,076, an increase of 
$12,478,002 in two years or 124% over 
1927. The resources of Insurance Se- 
curities group now exceed $45,000,000. 

Effect of Market Decline 

“Due to unusual conditions late in 
the year 1929 in the stock and bond mar- 
kets the investment securities of this 
and constituent companies have declined 
in value $1,365,742, of which $367,901 ap- 
plied to bond holdings and $997,841 to 
stocks. Our investments are sound; the 
income therefrom is not impaired and 
to such an extent as the markets may 
recover during the year our investments 
will reflect the enhancement. 

“The book value of the company’s 
stock at December 31, 1929, applying to 
869,194 shares, was $18.53 per share as 
against $20.20 per share at the begin- 
ning of the year, applying to 673,867 
shares then outstanding, or a reduction 
of $1.67 per share. This reduction is 
accounted for by the decline in the value 
of the security holdings of the group. 

“The net income from investments in 
1929 of the companies comprising the 
Insurance Securities group amounted to 
$1,343,502; cash dividends paid during 


mye oy 


the year amounted to $989,550.75. 


EMPLOYERS’ REINSURANCE GAIN 
Assets Increase $494,000; Earned Pre- 
miums Ahead $164,000; Investments 

Little Affected by Market Decline 

The 1929 financial statement of the 
Employers’ Reinsurance Corp. of Kan- 
sas City shows a gain in assets of $494,- 
OOO, bringing this figure up to $7,417,968. 
The capital and surplus of the company 
remain at $1,500,000 and $2,250,000 re- 
spectively. 

Part of the underwriting profits for 
the year are reflected in an increase of 
$147,000 in the special reserve, a volun- 
tary liability item of the same character 
as surplus, being distinct from other 
classes of reserves. 

The gross premiums last year were 
$3,392,000, a gain of $179,000 over the 
previous year, while earned premiums 
were $3,082,500, a gain of $164,000. The 
company enjoyed a satisfactory year and 
will pay its thirty-first consecutive semi- 
annual dividend this month at seventy- 
five cents per share of $10 par. The 
management reports that the 1929 loss 
ratio was in line with expectations and 
that only a very moderate decline was 
experienced in stock investments in the 
October market disturbance, its holdings 
being relatively small and carefully se- 
lected. More than 83% of the invested 
assets consist of high class bonds. 


TO MEET AT WHITE SULPHUR 

The International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters has again 
selected White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, as the meeting nlace for its 
twentieth annual convention to take 
place September 30 to October 2 inclu- 
sive. As heretofore, this will be a joint 
convention with the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents, 


Union Indemnity Makes 
Capital Reduction 


SURPLUS INCREASED BY $1,000,000 


Also Adds $250,000 to Contingent Re- 
serve and $250,000 to General Re- 
serves; W. Irving Moss Comments 


At the recommendation of the board 
of directors of the Insurance Securities 
Co., Inc., the Union Indemnity has re- 
cently decreased its capital from $2,500,- 
000 to $1,000,000 which move has resulted 
in an addition to surplus of $1,000,000, 
an increase in contingent reserve of 
$250,000 to take care of further devel- 
opment of the organization, and an addi- 
tion of $250,000 to general reserves. 

At the same time the surplus account 
of the New York Indemnity, one of the 
recently acquired companies in the In- 
surance Securities group, has been in- 
creased from $300,000 to $1,000.000. 

Commenting on these moves this week 
W. Irving Moss, president of the Union 
Indemnity, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“While Union Indemnity Co. stock 
was directly in the hands of the public 
and it became desirable to increase the 
company’s surplus to provide for its 
srowing business from time to time. it 
was necessary to sell additional capital 
stock. In consequence the capital be- 
came unduly large while the surplus, 
due to constantly increasing premium in- 
come, was perhaps a little dispropor- 
tionate to the volume of business and 
to the standing of the company in the 
insurance business. 

“Accordingly the directors of the In- 
surance Securities Co., TInc., which owns 
more than 99% of Union Indemnity 
stock, authorized the transfer of $1.500.- 
000 from the capital of which $1,000,000 
was put into surplus, $250,000 into a con- 
tingent reserve to take care of further 
development, and $250,000 added to gen- 
eral reserves. 

“Our capital structure is now well hal- 
anced and the company financed for all 
time. . 

“The stock of the Union Indemnity 
Co. is naturally worth just as much to 
the Insurance Securities Co., Inc., wheth- 
er the funds are in capital or in  sur- 
plus and reserves but the facility with 
which the Insurance Securities Co., Inc., 
is able to adjust so readily and provide 
for the finances of all of its constitu- 
ent companies is one of the outstanding 
advantages to the company members of 
the group.” 


LABOR REACTION TO N. Y. BILL 


Would Permit Injured Workmen to 
Waive Compensation Rights at Time 
of Employment 
A bill introduced in the New York leg- 
islature by Arthur L. Swartz, Republi- 
can of Erie county, amending the work- 
men’s compensation law, by writing into 
the law the provisions of the Connecti- 
cut statute permitting a workman to 
waive the provisions of the law has cre- 
ated quite a furore amongst labor cir- 
cles. The New York State Federation 
of Labor Bulletin attacks the measure 
and quotes a letter written by State In- 
dustrial Commissioner Frances Perkins 
to a Buffalo correspondent in which the 
commissioner takes issue with the Erie 
county legislators who are reported as 
favorable to the Swartz bill which would 
permit physically handicapped workmen 
to waive their compensation rights at 

the time of employment. 


F. E. NEWTON PROMOTED 

Franklin E. Newton, assistant statisti- 
cian of the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent for the past four years, has been 
promoted to the post of statistician, suc- 
ceeding W. P. Comstock, resigned. Mr. 
Newton’s past experience well fits him 
for his increased ‘responsibilities. 


a 


Legal Liability In Aviation 


(Continued from Page 42) 


common carrier,” said the speaker, “the 
courts will hold him to be an insurer 
of baggage carried if they follow the 
railroad law. They will say that he must 
exercise the highest degree of care so 
far as his passengers are concerned. 

“We find that New Mexico, Pennsyl- 
vania, Nevada, Virginia and Arizona 
have adopted laws or regulations that 
classify regular air transport lines as 
common carriers which by these same 
laws and regulations must obtain cer- 
tificates of convenience or some appro- 
priate license before they may operate. 
Such laws do not and cannot affect in- 
terstate operations nor do they specifi- 
cally fix the form of liability of the air 
carrier in cases in which the state has 
jurisdiction. It is reasonably clear that 
the courts in those states would tend 
to fix the highest degree of liability in 
the case of an air transport accident 
happening in their jurisdiction. 

“In the absence of legislation the 
question of common carrier liability ap- 
plied to aircraft is unsettled. There are 
cases, some of which should be tried 
hefore long, which will raise this issue 
but it is too much to expect that any 
one decision can settle so important a 
question as this. I think, however, -that 
under certain conditions air transport 
companies will be regarded as common 
carriers. The test will depend on the 
facts in the case.” 

Cites Court Cases 

Mr. Hotchkiss devoted considerable 
time to the question of the liability of 
the owner or operator of aircraft to 
passengers assuming that he is clearly 
not a common carrier. On this point 
he said in part: 

“Last year I was engaged in the first 
case to arise in this country, so far as 
T know, involving the question of liabil- 
ity of the owner of an aeroplane for the 
death of a passenger. The court ruled 
that the operator was not in this case a 
common carrier. The plaintiff alleged 
and sought to prove acts of negligence 
in the operation of the plane, which re- 
sulted in the death of the pilot and two 
nassengers. Evidence was introduced on 
behalf of the defendant showing that 
they had done everything to assure the 
safe flight. The case went to the jury 
and the jury returned a verdict in favor 
of the defendant, saying that there was 
no evidence of negligence in cither case 
and that it was an act of God. 

“The case is interesting in many ways. 
Tt shows that a somewhat widespread 


‘feeling that all iurics would always find 


against plaintiff in a case of aviation 
casualties was not borne out by experi- 
ence. It also showed that it is possible 
to put in evidence on which a jury may 
intelligently pass, bearing on the actual 
operation of the plane which was de- 
stroyed in an accident in which there 
were no survivors. 

“There is a body of opinion that ar- 
eues that all flving, being inherently 
dangerous, should hear with it the obli- 
gation of absolute liabilitv. There is an 
early case in New York, decided in 1822, 
which is sometimes advanced in support 
of this doctrine. 
the court considered the damage done 
to the plaintiff's farm by the drag rope 
of the defendant’s balloon. and the par- 
ticular question was the liability of an 
acronaut to the land owner. On the 
precise point at issue the decision is cor- 
rect but the observations of the court 
that classed balloons with ferocious ani- 
mals would not, in my opinion, be ac- 
cepted today as the law anvwhere. Sup- 
port of this is found in the numerous 
decisions in which courts have expressed 
their view of the importance of aviation. 

“But if the doctrine of absolute lia- 
bility is without a great body of support 
as today, there is much greater support 
for the argument that the doctrine of 
res ipsa loquitur should apply in all avia- 
tion accidents. This rule means literal- 
ly that the thing speaks for itself and 


Actually in that case ' 


in practice it means that where is. 
plies the plaintiff can state the actiden 
and put on the defendant the burde 
of explaining the accident or of ities 
the case. : 

“In New York the rule is truly on 
of evidence but in some jurisdictions Sal 
in actual practice the application of the 
doctrine in the majority of cases is tants. 
mount to a directed verdict for the plain. 
tiff. I do not believe that any widespread 
application of this doctrine in all sori 
of aviation cases is proper although | 
appreciate that there are instances where 
it should be applied just as there are 
instances where it should be applied in 
the case of a falling elevator in a build. 
ing, or of an accident on a street aj). 
wav car. 

“Here again we have no recorded de. 
mee ; f e 
cisions in this country although two cages 
are nearing trial, in which the issue. | 
am told, will be squarely raised, lé 
know of a decision by a French court 
affirmed on appeal, which decided tha 
this rule does not automatically apply 
to aviation cases, but of course such 3 
decision is not in any sense binding on 
the courts of this country. 

“In Arizona and Louisiana, by statute 
and in Virginia by regulation, the oper. 
ator and owner of aircraft must take oyt 
insurance against injury to persons or 
property. None of these laws fix the 
measure or nature of the owner’s liabjl- 
ity but make the insurance coverage a 
condition of the right to carry passer- 
gers. In Arizona it applies if the air- 
craft is operating as a common carrier 
but in Louisiana and Virginia the re- 
quirement applies to all forms of passen- 
ger carrying. I have seen a bill requir- 
ing compulsory insurance for operators 
of aircraft carrying passengers which has 
been introduced in Massachusetts.” 

Before closing Mr. Hotchkiss gave 
consideration to the liability of owners 
and operators of airports and the lia 
bility of managers of air fields and ex- 
hibitions. He said: “This is a phase of 
aviation activity which to date is even 
more obscure than others that we have 
considered and yet with one thousand 
airports in being and many more 
planned, with the recognition of the fact 
that many are operated by municipal- 
ties or other governmental subdivisions, 
there is a great field of possible litiga- 
tion. Generally speaking, when a city 
enters business it is bound by the rules 
of business, and if the business is fur 
nishing an airport it must keep the air 
port in condition or suffer the conse- 
quences of its neglect. If it undertakes 
to manage the airport a heavier burden 
is imposed upon it and this is partic 
larly true if exhibitions of flying are per 
mitted or invited.” 





N. Y. CASUALTY ELECTIONS 


W. E. McKell Made Executive Vice 
President; R. R. Brown Goes on 
Board of Directors 
The New York Casualty at its boar! 
of directors’ mecting last week electeé 
W. E. McKell, up to this time viet 
president, as executive vice-president. 
Mr. McKell continues his post as vi 
president of the American Surety, th 
parent company. oi 
At the same time R. R. Brown, pres" 
dent of the American Surety, was elect’ 
a director of the New York Casualty 
Retiring directors of the class expirin: 
this year were re-elected as follows: Uo 
Harvey L. Jones, J. Frank Clancy, \ "i 
liam H. Whiting, Edward Ashforth a 
William G. VerPlanck. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The American Surety has declared 7 
regular quarterly dividend of 6% c 
per share) on the capital stock of "™ 
company, payable March 31 to sto 


holders of record March 15. 
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Travelers Tabulates 
1929 Auto Fatalities 


11% INCREASE SHOWN OVER 1928 





Connecticut Had Smallest Percentage of 
Increase; New Hampshire the Great- 
est; 37 States Reported 





Motor vehicles took the lives of ap- 
proximately 31,000 persons in this coun- 
try last year, a gain of 11.05% over the 
fatality toll of 27,966 in 1928, according 
to complete figures reported to the Trav- 
elers by thirty-seven states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The population of the 
territory included in the reports is in 
excess of ninety-five millions. _ 

All but eleven of the thirty-seven 
states reported increases ranging from 
two-tenths of 1% to more than 49%, 
while in Kentucky the fatality toll was 
the same last year as in 1928. The small- 
est perccnitage increase was in Connec- 
ticut, while the 49.32% gain in New 
Hampshire was the greatest. The only 
state other than Connecticut to show 
an increase of less than 1% was Vir- 
ginia. Mae . 

Ten states and the District of Co- 
lumbia together reported 210 fewer mo- 
tor vehicle deaths last year than in 1928, 
while in twenty-six states the numerical 
increase was 2,499 over the previous 
year, a gain of 14.02%. Fifteen states 
reported increases in excess of the av- 
erage percentage gain for the country 
as a whole. 

N. Y. State Stands Ninth in Fatalities 


On the basis of deaths per 100,000 of 
population fewer persons were killed in 
motor vehicle accidents in South Da- 
kota than in any other state reporting, 
with California showing the greatest 
number of deaths on such a basis. New 
York state with 3,043 deaths was ninth 
among the states reporting their deaths, 
when density of population is consid- 
ered. 

The death toll in California while 
alarming on the basis of each 100,000 of 
population, is in part due to the large 
number of motor vehicles per 100,000 of 
population. On such a basis of popula- 
tion California has 3.55 times the num- 
ber of cars as is registered in Arkansas, 
for example, and applying this ratio to 
California’s deaths for each 100,000 per- 
sons living in the state the number of 
motor vehicle fatalities would be re- 
duced from 48.86 to 13.76 as against 14.15 
per 100,000 persons in Arkansas. The 
number of deaths in each state per 100,- 
(00 of population when applied to the 
number of cars for each 100,000 persons 
would give a different lineup on deaths 
than is indicated by the fatalities in ac- 
cordance with the density of population. 

Each geographical division in the coun- 
tty reported an increase in the number 
of persons killed in motor vehicle acci- 
(ents, the Pacific Coast and the middle 
and southern Atlantic group showing 
gains greater than the average for the 
tntire country. In the six New Eng- 
land states the increase was 4.7% over 
1928, the total number of deaths report- 
td tor last year being approximately 
1700. Ten of the eleven middle and 
southern Atlantic states and the District 
o% Columbia reported an increase of 
13.1%, the number of deaths being 9,000. 
Deaths in thirteen of the twenty states 
in the central group exceeded the total 
in the same states by 10.17%, the fatal- 
ty toll in the thirteen being more than 
9100 for last year. In the mountain 
Slates the gain amounted to 3.58% over 
the 1928 ficures of the five states re- 


porting, the total being more than 400 
— Deaths in the three Pacific 
pOast States exceeded the 1928 figure 
'y 12.78%, with the toll for the last 
year almost 2,00. 


On the | 


ae asis of last year’s total num- 
er of mot 


pact lor vehicle deaths, at least two 
isa. Se each 10,000 of the coun- 
ies oo were killed in such mis- 
10.000 wo hundred persons out of each 

mm, OF a ratio of one out of each fifty 





persons, were injured, sixty of the 200 
being hurt seriously. 

Because of the different methods of 
reporting vehicle accidents in various 
States some of the figures obtained from 
the authorities in the thirty-seven states 
and the District of Columbia do not in- 
clude the deaths resulting from the col- 
lision of automobiles with trains and 
street cars, while many do not include 
motorcycle deaths. In 1928 the deaths 
caused by the collision of motor vehicles 
with trains amounted to 2,041, and from 
collision with street cars 542. Other mo- 
tor vehicle deaths reached the total of 
24,900, leaving 483 deaths due to motor- 
cycle accidents. On such a basis, the 
31,000 deaths last year could be divided 
as follows: street car. 601; train, 2,262: 
other motor vehicle deaths, 27,602; and 
motorcycle, 535. 





N. Y. STATE FUND’S BOOKLET 

The New York State Insurance Fund 
has published a booklet entitled “Your 
Compensation Insurance” that explains 
in non-technical terms the features of 
workmen’s compensation insurance essen- 
tial for employes to know. Charles G. 
Smith, manager. emphasizes in the fore- 
word that employers would benefit by 
a most careful consideration of this sub- 


ject. 


RULES IN COMPENSATION CASE 


Superintendent of Insurance Albert 

Conway of New York state ruled recent- 
ly that the Compensation Inspection Rat- 
ing Board should amend its rules to pro- 
vide that an interstate carrier, with em- 
ployes interchangeably under the juris- 
diction of the Federal longshoremen and 
harbor workers compensation act and 
the New York State workmen’s compen- 
sation act, should be granted an allow- 
ance in insurance rates for coverage, ex- 
cluding accidents occurring under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, when it wishes compen- 
sation coverage separately under the 
state act. 
The complainant in this case was the 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co., which 
qualified as a self-insurer under the Fed- 
eral act, but desired to carry insurance 
for its obligations under the state act. 





F. & D. APPOINTMENT 
The Fidelity & Deposit has appointed 
the Bisbee-Baldwin Corp., Inc., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla.. as its general agents for 
that city and vicinity. 





TO MEET AT BINGHAMTON 

The Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York will hold its annual meet- 
ing on May 9 and 19 at Binghamton. 


COMBINED POLICY ISSUED 
American Surety- Camden Fire Joint 
Protection on Auto Risks Meeting 
With Field Approval 
The arrangement entered into last 
week by the American Surety with the 
Camden Fire to write a joint automobile 
cover in a combination policy has at- 
tracted attention by reason of the prom- 
inence of the two companies in their 

respective fields. 

The American Surety, founded in 1884, 
was one of the first surety companies to 
Start active business. It now has an 
agency force of more than 15,000 pro- 
ducers throughout the country. The 
Camden Fire was organized in 1841, al- 
most ninety years ago, and has a field 
force of 3,000 agents. The combination 
automobile policy is meeting with a fa- 
vorable response, according to reports 
from the field. 


A. W. SISK RESIGNS 

\. W. Sisk, Pacific Coast manager of 
the Commercial Casualty, has recently 
resigned and will make an eastern con- 
nection. Floyd E. Brisbine, in charge 
of coast operations for the Metropolitan 
Casualty. has taken over similar activity 
for the Commercial succeeding Mr. Sisk. 





most needed. 


protection. 





Great American 
Indemnity Company 
Casualty New Pork Surety 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


You don’t have to be hurt in a 
special way to collect maximum 


benefits under this policy 


The Graminco AF Accident Policy is unique for several reasons: 


1. The so-called double indemnity clause has been eliminated, 
and the difference in the premium has been applied to common 
accidents. This permits the payment of larger benefits where they are 


2. The policy is sold to housewives and unemployed women. 
It is the first contract sold to unemployed women that provides complete 


3. Frequently, a man resumes his duties before he has fully 
recovered from an accident, and continues to receive treatment. The 
Graminco policy provides for the payment of the cost of such treatment. 


4. The premium is but $9.00 a year for substantial benefits to 
men in Class A and unemployed women. 


Write us for further information concerning this unusual contract. 


Simply fill out the coupon below, and mail it today. 








Great American Indemnity Co. 
One Liberty Street 
New York City. 


I am interested in selling your new AE and AF 
Graminco policies. 


2108-E. 
Name . 
Please 
Street .......... 
Print 


"Ree GE SABE o ics secede sadtacesccctscansnes 


Please send folders 2107-E and 
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Grange Officers to Sell 
Farmers’ Compensation 


TAGGART’S PENNSYLVANIA PLAN 





Licenses to Handle Voluntary Compen- 
sation Lines to Be Given Without 
Examination 





Commissioner Matthew H. Taggart: of 
Pennsylvania has issued an order to en- 
able the secretary or other officials of 
the Grange or a like agricultural asso- 
ciation to be licensed as an insurance 
agent without examination to sell only 


what are classed as “voluntary work- 
men’s compensation” lines. 
In his order Commissioner Taggart 


explains that the premium on such poli- 
cies is so small as to hardly warrant 
a regular agent soliciting such risks. Ag- 
riculture jis one of the classes in which 
workmen’s compensation is not compul- 


sory in Pennsylvania. This new step, 
the commissioner explains, is to help 
extend the compensation benefits to 
farmers, The underwriting is standard 
and the benefits are fixed by law, so 
that the service of the agent does not 
necessarily require an extensive insur- 
ance training. 

The license so granted, without exam- 
ination, is restricted to the writing of 
voluntary comnensation for those resi- 


dent in the territory of the me mbership 
of the Grange or agricultural associa- 
tion with which the agent is locally af- 
filiated, and does not permit such agent 
to act as an agent for any other class 
or kind of insurance, nor act aS an in- 
surance broker. 
“The granting of 
the conditions 
strued as a 


the 
above is 


under 
con- 


license 

not to be 
warrant to such agent to 
attempt to influence those who already 
have procured proper compensation in- 
surance into changing from their pres- 
ent company,” says Commissioner Tag- 
gart, “but is to be construed as intend- 
ing to bring about compensation insur- 
ance for those who are not at present 
so insured, and a violation of this pur- 
pose will be deemed sufficient cause for 
a revocation of the license of the of- 
fender; and if the practice should be 
extensively engaged in by the group so 
licensed all licenses granted under this 
modification will, at the pleasure of the 
commissioner, be revoked.” 


CENTRAL SURETY AHEAD IN 1929 


Showed Gains in Assets, Surplus, Pre- 
miums and Reserves; Reflects Lead- 
ership of Dennis Hudson 

The growth of the Central Surety & 
Insurance Corp. last year under the lead- 
ership of Dennis Hudson is reflected in 
its annual financial statement. Amitted 
gained $300,186 up to $3,982,694 ; 
surplus increased $8,223 to $1,151,220 and 


assets 


reserves were strengthened by the addi- 
tion of $291,962, bringine the total re- 
serves up to $1,831,473. The surplus to 


policyholders now amounts to $2,151,220. 

During the past year the Central Sure- 
ty rolled up a net premium volume of 
$2,274,754, which was ‘an increase of 
$391,614 over the premiums written in 
1928. The investments of the company 
have been carefully diversified in bonds 
of the United States government amount- 
ing to $101,051; state, country and mu- 
nicipal, $1,862, 200: railroad, $261,200, and 
public utilities and industrial, $39,410. In 
addition, the company total of 
$912,820 invested in first mortgage 
loans on real estate 


has a 
lie nN 


EXECUTES LARGE BOND 

H. Douglas Jones, superintendent. of 
the Rochester branch office of the Aetna 
Casualty Surety Co., recently supervised 
the.execution of a contract bond on be- 
half of the Booth-Flynn Co. of Pitts- 
burgh in the amount of $1,200,000. This 
bond covers the construction of the 
Ridge Road Bridge and approaches over 
the Genesee River, the full amount of 
the construction company’s contract with 
the City of Rochester being $2,494,012. 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety is the 
sole signer of this bond. 


The Value Of Gaminbent Liability 


By OTWAY CONARD 
Superintendent, Automobile Department, Standard Accident 


Contingent or non-ownership automo- 
bile liability is the term used by casu- 
alty insurance companies to designate 
that coverage which protects an employ- 
er against the loss he may sustain by 
reason of the operation of an automobile 
which he does not own, hire or license 
in his name. The employer may not 
even be aware of the existence of such 
an automobile, and yet, if it is operated 
by his agent in his business, it may 
involve him in a lawsuit for many thou- 
sands of dollars, which not only may be 
costly to defend, but which, even if de- 
fended by the best of legal talent, may 
result in a verdict against the employ- 
er for a large sum. 

Such insurance is absolutely essential 
to any person, firm or corporation hav- 
ing either employes or agents, even 
though there is only a remote possibility 
that those employes or agents may use 
cars, no matter how infrequently in the 
business of their principal or employer. 

It is a well established point of law 
that the principal is responsible for the 
acts of his agent. Today, with the al- 
most universal ownership and use of 
automobiles, it is exceedingly rare to find 
a principal whose agent does not at 
some time use an automobile in some 
manner in his daily work. 


Automobiles in Constant Use 

In many cases automobiles will be 
used throughout every working dav by 
salesmen, collectors, messengers, agents, 
canvassers and others performing similar 
duties. In such cases the hazard is ex- 
treme; in others, where the majority 
of the employes are factory or clerical 
with the sales force using railroads for 
transportation, the hazard is at a mini- 
mum, but an emergency errand may cre- 
ate a great hazard for a short time. 

Undoubtedly some of the agents carry 
automobile liability and property dam- 
age insurance for their own account. 
Such policies written in high- grade com- 
panies protect the principal as well as 
the employe, but only a few carry such 
insurance. Estimates vary between 12 
and 25%. Many of these may be for 
an inadequate limit; others may be in 
companies whose financial stability is 
questionable, or in participating non- 
stock carriers issuing a cheap policy full 
of restrictions and giving only limited 
protection. 

A serious accident involving an un- 
insured automobile owned by a finan- 
cially irresponsible employe while on his 
own personal business or pleasure would 
result in little or no claim being made, 
because of the hopelessness of collect- 
ing any amount, large or small; but 
let that same accident occur with the 
same car and the same employe while 
on business of a well known, financially 
responsible firm and a suit against the 
firm involving thousands will appear 
promptly in the courts following the 
accident. The following example is an 
excellent illustration of this: 

A Case at Hand 

The National Engineering Corp. and 
their subsidiaries carry a contingent lia- 
bility policy with limits of $10/20,000. 
The Western Creamery Co., one of the 
subsidiaries, employed John H. Pender, 
who owned a Nash sedan. On Decem- 
ber 2, 1928, at about 1:45 in the after- 
noon Mr. Pender, while driving his Nash 
sedan on company business, was involved 
in a- collision with a motorcycle owned 
and operated by Robert Snell, a West- 
ern Union messenger boy, age 16, at the 
corner of Venice Boulevard and Reed 
street, Los Angeles. 

As far as could be determined from 
investigation, the greatest fault lay with 
the driver of the motorcycle, who en- 
tered the intersection at about the same 
time as Mr. Pender, but who came from 
a side street onto a main boulevard, evi- 
dently without taking proper precaution. 
Mr. Pender was driving at a fairly fast 
rate of speed for the time and place, 


but not unusual for the boulevard on 
which he was traveling. As a result of 
this accident the boy’s leg was broken. 
(;angrene developed and an amputation 
of the leg below the knee was necessary. 

Mr. Pender, the owner of the car, did 
not carry insurance. Suit was brought 
by the guardians of the boy for $50,000 
against the Western Creamery and John 
H. Pender. Settlement was arranged 
prior to trial for $17,000, the Western 
Creamery Co. paying $7,000 and the in- 
surance company paying the policy limit 

f $10,000. 

This case illustrates not only the dan- 
ger of substantial loss by reason of the 
operation of cars not owned, but also 
the danger of carrying inadequate lim- 
its. For a small additional sum the 
Western Creamery Co. could have pur- 
chased limits of $25,000 to $50,000 and 
$50,000 to $100,000 and avoided a loss 
of $7,000 to themselves. 

Contingent or non- -ownership automo- 
bile liability as is offered today by the 
leading casualty companies, grants ex- 
ceedingly broad coverage with few ex- 
clusions at a very low price. Forms of 
coverage and prices vary with the 
amount of risk involved, but for the 
protection given it is one of the lowest 
priced forms of insurance in use today. 
{t is just as essential a protection as is 
fire insurance, where the risk is definite- 
ly known, and the risk is unknown and 
is daily growing greater. 





LIABILITY FOR SPECIAL NURSE 





Travelers Hears Ruling By Virginia 
Commission Concerning Woman Not 
On Payroll But Paid By Job 

The Travelers recently asked the Vir- 
ginia industrial commission to determine 
whether or not it is liable for payment 
of compensation insurance in the case of 
a Richmond nurse, Mrs. Katherine S. 
Kerse; who was shot in the head and 
seriously wounded while nursing Levi F. 
Heath, a delirious patient, who died of 
double pneumonia a few hours later. 

The Virginia Commission held last 
week that Mrs. Kerse was clearly an 
employe of the Metropolitan at the time 
of her accident. 

Mrs. Kerse, the wife of Thomas P. 
Kerse, a police chauffeur of Richmond, 
and the mother of six children, was de- 
tailed on the case by the Instructive Vis- 
iting Nurses Association at the request 
of the Metropolitan Life in which Heath 
carried a sick benefit policy providing 
for nursing attention in the event of 
illness. Both the I. V. N. A. and the 
Metropolitan carry compensation cover- 
age with the Travelers for their em- 
ployes. 

The fact that Mrs. Kerse was on the 
payroll of neither the I. V. N. A. nor the 
Metropolitan gave rise to the question 
as to whether in such circumstances the 
Travelers was liable under either com- 
pensation policy. However, the under- 
standing was that she was to be paid for 
her professional services by the Metro- 
politan through the medium of the I. V. 
N. A. 

It was brought out at the hearing 
before the commission that it had been 
the custom of the Metropolitan for many 
years to provide nursing service for its 
policyholders through the medium of the 
I. V. N. A. when necessary. It was 
pointed out that by no process of rea- 
soning could it be held that Mrs. Kerse 
was an employe of the I. V. N. A. at 
the time of her accident. This asso- 
ciation merely acted as an employment 
— in the case. 

Mrs. Kerse was awarded rp oer sl 
tion at the rate of $6.50 a week during 
the period of her disability. The insur- 
ance carrier will also have to pay the 
cost of medical attention for a period 


of sixty days from the date of the acci- 
dent. 


BALTIMORE - 


W ORKING with its agents 
in building a closely-knit, eff. 
cient organization, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company continues an unin. 
terrupted successful growth. 


A fair attitude toward settle. 
ment of claims is productive of 
a high regard and good-will 
among both agents and as. 
sureds. 


Through the Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corporation, 
you can write fire, automobile, 
tornado and allied lines, in ad. 
dition to specialty lines. 


UNITED STATES 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY 


COMPANY 


MARYLAND 











ALLIED COMPANY 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
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Established 1883 


OUR SPECIALTY : 


NON - CANCELLABLE DISABILITY COVERAGE 
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Renewable to Age 60 


TOTAL DISABILITY INDEMNITY 
Unlimited 


PARTIAL DISABILITY INDEMNITY 
Unlimited or 12 Month Liw 


WAITING PERIODS 


Y 
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14-30-60 or 90 Days 


Cuester W. McNEILL 
President 
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: THE WORD “GOOD 
Se 
: ERHAPS the most important word in the English Language 
. is “Good.” In it are all the ideals and hopes of American 
d Business—progress, recognition of merit, reward, quality, 
vision, courage. For work well done is “good” work. Confidence 
* and consideration justly won are “good” will—call it by which 
name you will—good repute, good opinion, good will, the word 
i “good” must be used in every case. Nothing in the world is so 
“ certain of discovery as that which is “good.” 
“ So we look back at 1929 and confess that deep down in our hearts . 
ry . we had an unalterable intention to make it a “good” year for all 
: who were associated with us. 
— Our statement shows our progress in figures. But more important 
(/ to us is the realization that our past achievements constitute the 
' assets of the future. 
December 31st, 1929 
ee en eae en Ne aN eee ete $3,656,634.44 
NTE TENET BEN LERTE Lee Ome eR OT eT 1,300,000.00 
I tila aes eee S silent ties 1,684,120.90 
Surplus to Policyholders .................-.---------------- 2,984,120.90 
Increase in Assets Since December 31st, 1928.......00022222222..--- 1,032,939.49 
Increase in Surplus to Policyholders Since December 
DO, FO iden na Ri eeieaaaaes 384,093.77 
cM Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
a OF NEW YORK 
: Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
FRANK G. MORRIS 
~ President 
OHN R. ENGLISH CHARLES E. HEATH 
- Vice-President Vice-President and Secretary 
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OF THE WORLD’S PIONEER IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


I+ a man did want to buy or sell liability insurance he couldn’t find out any- 
thing about it. Forty-nine years ago, he would have to depend largely upon 
word of mouth information, obtainable from a comparatively few sources. 


Fifty years ago, The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
was founded and the cornerstone for the present massive structure of lia- 
bility insurance was then laid by these pioneers. 


7ODAT 


‘Tovay, he who wishes to buy or sell liability insurance can learn much 
about it by listening. He can also learn much by reading. The leading 
insurance publications of the country have done and are doing much to 
educate the insurance man. Technicalities are explained, new forms and 
their meaning are described in detail. Sales suggestions are made. In ad- 
dition to the worth while work being done by such publications, the casualty 
insurance companies themselves are spending thousands of dollars to edu- 
cate their agents. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
may be old in years but it is young in spirit and ideas. Its house organ, 
‘‘The Employers’ Pioneer,’’ is published monthly to assist its agents in 
explaining to them the intricacies of not only the employers’ liability and 
other liability insurance contracts but, in addition, practically every kind of 
insurance except life, including fidelity and surety bonds, which are now 
written by The Employers’ Liability and its affiliated companies . . . the 
American Employers’ Insurance Company and The Employers’ Fire In- 
surance Company. ‘‘The Employers’ Pioneer’’ has helped other insurance 
men. Perhaps it can help you. Why not write for a copy? 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. (The World’s Pioneer in Liability 


Insurance); American Employers’ Insuraace Company; and The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company, comprise The Employers’ Group — 110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
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